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Naval Cadets of the Powers. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES D. SIGSBEE, U NITED STATES NAVY. 


HOW OFFICERS ARE EDUCATED AND TRAINED FOR THE CHIEF 
NAVIES OF THE WORLD—THE HIGH PLACE HELD BY OUR GREAT 
NAUTICAL SCHOOL AT ANNAPOLIS, AND HOW IT COMPARES WITH 


FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


ECENT reorganization in the 

United States navy has had the ef- 

ject of quickening interest in respect to 
methods of naval education. 

Two years ago the line (or executive) 
corps and the engineer (or steam) corps 
of the United States navy were consoli- 
dated into a single corps, the line. This 
necessitated for all our naval cadets a 
single course of study to comprehend 
the requirements of both of the old 
corps... The United States Naval Acad- 
emy met the emergency with but little 
disturbance of either organization or 
program. For many years both corps 
had received their education in that in- 
stitution. There had been a joint pro- 


gram for both during the first three 
years, with separate special studies for 
each corps in the fourth year. 


Very many years ago, sailors sailed 
the man of war, and soldiers fought her. 
Gradually propulsion and fighting be- 
came centered in a single corps, and the 
sailor both sailed and fought his ship. 
With the adoption of steam as a motive 
power, and the delayed surrender of 
sail, there was again a division of du- 
ties; the line officer and his men navi- 
gated and fought the ship, while the en- 
gineer and his men managed the steam 
propulsion. Now sail has disappeared 
from.fighting ships; and in due course 
of development, in the United States 
navy, the line and the engineer corps 
are merged, and propulsion and fight- 
ing are reunited. May it prove a happy 
union! 

At any rate, we are content in finding 
that the advent of new conditions, or 
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A BRITISH CADET—A SUB LIEUTENANT OF KING 
EDWARD'S. NAVY ON “‘ GUNNERY ORDER” 
WITH THE SCHOOL SHIP EXCELLENT. 


the resumption of old conditions, has 
not done violence to our existing meth- 
ods of education. The corps dissensions 
that rankled for many years are quieted 


or gone altogether. We have trans- 
ferred them to other navies, for already 
foreign engineers are appealing for bet- 
ter conditions of service, and foreign ad- 
ministrations are discussing schemes of 
naval education. Many eves are turned 
to the system established in the United 
States, the only one in which all cadets 
are educated by a single course of study 
and training in < single institution. 

If consolidation is to be adopted in 
foreign navies, their naval schools, in 
nearly all cases, will need radical reor- 
ganization. It will be interesting to 


see what means they will take to bring 
together propulsion. and fighting in edu 
cational programs. The view will nee 
to be world wide, for as surely as stean 
came and sail went, will propulsion ani 
fighting merge again in a single corp- 
everywhere. But time is a large facto: 
in this prophecy. 

Naval education under control of the 
state is the rule of all naval powers. 
While there are many reasons for this 
policy, a single one suffices—the fact 
that no private institution could afford 
the plant and the accessories. Often- 
times seagoing opinion inclines but lit- 
tle towards shore analogies; hence we 
find some schemes of naval education 
much out of pattern with the ordinary 
course of education. 

In all navies it is attempted, by one 
means or another, to cover by theory the 
whole range of the profession; but in 
some naval schools the order of the the- 
oretical course is so broken by the inter- 
jection of periods of practical training 
that graduate courses are imperative ad- 
juncts of the educational scheme. In 


the case of the United States, the neces- 


sity for these extra courses is at the 
minimum. In other navies it is appar- 
ently the chief aim to graduate a- well 
‘rained officer. With us, the leading ob- 
ject is to give to the cadet, during the 
period when he is mentally most recep- 
tive, a sound and virtually unbroken 
course of study, so as to ground him 
thoroughly well in theory—that is to 
say, in fundamental principles. He also 
receives practical training so managed 
as to fill his natural hours of exercise, or 
of relaxation from study; and when he 
graduates, he is fairly well trained in 
practice—about as well trained, relative- 
ly, as a medical or law student at gradua- 
tion. I used the word training in the 
sense of practice. 


OUR NATIONAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

The United States Naval Academ) 
was established in 1845 at Annapolis. 
Maryland, by George Bancroft, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. As early as 1851 it in 
stituted the system which, with slight 
modification, has continued to the pres- 
ent time. The early adoption of « 
system so logical, and so nearly perma 
nent, is largely due to the pattern pro- 
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ided by that admirable 
nstitution, the United 
states Military Acad- 
omy at West Point, 
vhieh is older than the 
ister sehool, having 
heen established in 
i802. Uniformity of 
method in the two insti- 
iutions is so nearly 
maintained that each 
may still profit largely 
by the progressive steps 
of the other. It is to be 
hoped that each may 
lead the way successive- 
ly in friendly and pro- 
vressive rivalry. 

In the United States 
navy, with few excep- 
ions, the officers of the 
line, engineers (now 
line also), and of the 
naval constructors’ 
‘orps, are graduates of 
the Naval Academy. 
So are many officers 
of the marine corps. 
and some members of 
the corps of professors 
of mathematies. Ad- 
miral Dewey and all 
the present rear admir- 
als are Annapolis men. 
Each member of the 
louse of Representa- 
tives has the right to ap- 
point one cadet to the 
Academy from his dis- 
‘rict, when there is a 
vacaney. The Presi- 
dent of the United 
States has ten appoint- 
ments at large, which 
ire commonly given to 
he sons or relatives of 
‘urmy and navy officers. 

This scheme of ap- 
pointment secures the 
geographical — distribu- 
tion that is true to our 
national ideals. Social 
standing cuts no figure, 
hut good character and 
scholastic standard are 
iniperative. Even the 
examination for en- 
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trance to the Academy is so tempered 
as to take note of the varying education- 
al facilities in different sections of the 
country. The age for entrance is from 
fifteen to twenty years. The entrance 


examination requires physical soundness 
» a 4 . Pt 
and a knowledge of reading, writing, 
spelling; grammar, geography, history, 
‘ 7 


MAGAZINE. 


existing vacancies go to the higher num 
bers, and any cadet who has passed th: 
examination but can find no berth, re- 
ceives an honorable discharge and on 
thousand dollars. 

From June until September of eac! 
year the first, second, and third classes 
go on a practice cruise, commonly in a 






































BRITISH NAVAL CADETS AT “POSITION DRILL”—A GUNNERY 


INSTRUCTOR TESTING THE 


MARKSMANSHIP OF A SQUAD OF SUB LIEUTENANTS. 


and arithmetic; also algebra and geom- 
etry in fair degree. The government 
pays each cadet five hundred dollars a 
year, from which he meets the expenses 
of living, clothing, and books. 

The successful candidates enter the 
fourth class, Those who enter in May 
devote their first summer to swimming, 
hoat handling, infantry drill, gymnas- 
tics, and setting up drills, while those 
who enter in September miss this pre- 
liminary work. The whole course em- 
braces four vears at Annapolis, then two 
years at sea in cruising ships, and lastly 
a return to the Academy for the final 
examination, which has a practical bear- 
ing. The cadets who pass it are commis- 
sioned, and enter active service. Should 
there be an insufficiency of vacancies in 
the service for a whole graduating class, 


ship equipped with masts and sails. 
where they are instructed in seaman- 
ship, navigation, and the like—chiefl 
practical work. On their return in Sep- 
tember, leave of absence is granted unti! 
the opening of the term on the first 0! 
October. Instruction at the Academy i- 
by recitation, varied occasionally by lec 
tures in some branches, as, for example. 
in physical science. Commonly the ca- 
det studies his lesson from the boo! 
without help; in the recitation room a 
subject is given him for treatment 0 
the blackboard. He reads-his brief e= 
say, and may be eatechized in respect 1 

it. Of the fifty two instructors at An 
napolis, forty one are naval officer- 
graduates of the Academy, drafted tem 
porarily from active service; three ar 

professors of mathematics, two of who: 
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are graduates of 
the Academy; 
and eight are 
civilian profes- 
sors. In addi- 
tion to the in- 
structors, vari- 
ous other naval 
officers and civil- 
ians are attached 
to the Academy, 
also a number of 
warrant and pet- 
ty officers, and a 
considerable 
body of enlisted 
men. The cadets 
are quartered 
ashore, and all 
study of theory 
is on shore in 
quarters, 
Drills 

invariably 
lace after four o'clock in the afternoon, 
from Monday until Friday, and on Sat- 
urday afternoon, The practice cruises 
They 


A SUB LIEUTENANT IN THE 


AUSTRIAN NAVY. almost 


are commonly in northern waters. 
afford relief from the summer heat of 
Annapolis, as well as a salutary change 
of air and scene. 

The United States Naval Academy 
ix a most admirezbly organized institu- 


tion. It is more complete, for its pur- 
pose, than any other organization known 


take: 


to the writer. A 

study of the 

“Naval Aca d- 

emy Register’ 

and the * Naval 

Academy Regu- 

lations” will 

show the im- 

mense amount 

of care and 

thought that has 
been given the 

institution by 

very many of- 
the best officers 

of the service 

during this and 

previous genera- 

tions. The ma- 

terial establish- 
ment of the 

Academy is now 
undergoing vir- 

tual renewal, ac- 

cording to a comprehensive scheme of 
construction, which will cost eight mil- 
lions of dollars, and which will provide 
almost an ideal home for the training 
school of American naval officers. 


PRINCE ADALBERT OF GER- 
MANY AS A NAVAL CADET. 


THE BRITISH NAVAL SCHOOLS. 


Let us now consider the training that 
the foremost of sea powers gives its of- 
ficers. In the British navy, the execu- 
tive corps and the engineer corps are 


























HE GERMAN SCHOOL SHIP GNEISENAU, WHICH 


SANK IN 


THE HARBOR OF MALAGA ON DECEMBER 


16, LOSING HER CAPTAIN AND ABOUT FORTY OF HER CREW. 








educated in different schools. In gen- 
eral, appointments to the executive 
cadetships are decided by limited com- 
petition, following nomination by the 
Admiralty. Additional cadetships are al- 
lowed annually by the Admiralty, after 
qualifying tests, without competition, as 
follows: six to sons of gentlemen of the 
colonies; seven to sons of army, navy, 
and marine officers of distinguished 
service; one to flag officers when ap- 
pointed to command, and one to a com- 
mander when first appointed to com- 
mand of a ship. - Examinations are held 
in London and Portsmouth three times 
a year. The age limits are fourteen 
and a half and fifteen and a half years 
—much narrower than with us, which 
secures much more uniformity of age at 
entrance. , 

The character of the British entrance 
examination is similar to that of An- 
napolis, but a knowledge of Latin and 
French is required. The mathematical 
test is somewhat less advanced than in 
the United States, and the general 
standard is rather lower, apparently, 
since the age limit is lower. A physical 
examination is also required. The can- 
didate has the option to take a higher 


ON A GERMAN TRAINING SHIP—NAVAL CADETS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN MAKING KNOTS. 


examination, and thus gain additional 
marks, 

The successful candidates become na- 
val cadets, and spend fifteen months on 


‘board H. M.S. Britannia, at Dartmouth, 


under instruction by the officers of the 
vessel. The studies include mathemat- 
ics, navigation, nautical astronomy, and 
seamanship. A college building on 
shore is soon to take the place of the 
Britannia. During this period the se- 
nior British executive cadets make 
short cruises on board a small sloop, do- 
ing sea duty, and undergoing training in 
various naval exercises. On passing out 
of the Britannia, cadets become seago- 
ing cadets or midshipmen, with prece- 
dence according to academic merit. 
They then join the regular messes of 
seagoing vessels, where they remain for 
three and a half vears. Here they are 
also under instruction by the senior of- 
ficers, more especially in the service 
branches. Theschoo] requirements nec- 
essarily suffer interference from the 
ship’s duties, from which the cadets are 
not excused. 

When the British midshipman com- 
pletes his period of regular sea cruising. 
he is appointed an acting sub lieutenant : 
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then, as opportunity offers, he 
is sent to the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich for a six 
months’ course, to pass his ex- 
amination in navigation, and 
to the gunnery ship Excellent, 
stationed at Whale Island, 
near Portsmouth, for a three 
months’ course, for his exam- 
ination in gunnery. On pass- 
ing these tests, he is commis- 
sioned as sub lieutenant, and 
is available for general duty 
in the naval service afloat. 
Voluntary courses in torpedo 
work and other subjects are 
open to officers of the navy at 
Greenwich, Portsmouth, and 
Devonport, at almost any time 
during their official career. 
To qualify for torpedo lieuten- 
ant or gunnery lieutenant, 
special advanced courses are 
obligatory. 

The engineer cadets of the 
British navy are educated 
more after our own mode. 
They enter the engineer 
school by competitive exami- 
nation, whichis open to all, but 
a few nominations are made 
annually by the Admiralty. 
The test is more severe than 
that required for entrance to 
the Britannia. The age limits 
are from fourteen and a half 
to sixteen and a half vears. 
The examination takes place 
annually in various large 
cities. Mathematics and 
either physics or chemistry 
are included in the require- 
ments, but Latin is not need- 
ed; and some of the subjects 
are elective. 

The engineer course is ta- 
ken at the Naval Engineers’ 
School at Keyham, Devon- 
port. The general course on 
shore occupies five years, but 
in the case of a few students 
's reduced to four years. On 
leaving college, the cadets go 
io sea as probationary assist- 
int engineers, and often be- 
‘ome assistant engineers after 
me vear of sea service. The 








CADETS OF THE GREEK NAVAL ACADEMY RETURNING FROM A THREE HOURS’ FORCED MAKCH ASHORE. 
From a photograph—bublished by the courtesy of Captain Condouriotis, of the Royal Hellenic Navy. 
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college is under a naval officer, but most 
of the instructors are civilians. Instruc- 
tion is both by recitation and lecture. 
At Keyham there is much practical 
training connected with marine engi- 
neering. The mathematical and philo- 
sophical course is excellent, but it is 
believed that the examinations are not 
very rigorous. As in the 
case of the executive ca- 
dets, special subsequent 
courses of study at Green- 
wich are open to the more 
ambitious engineer ca- 
dets. In fact, throughout 
the whole British naval 
scheme, special attain- 
ment receives special rec- 
ognition. 

In the British navy, ca- 
dets do not draw pay. 
When the executive ca- 
dets leave the Britannia, 
and become midshipmen, 
they receive from the 
government thirty two 


pounds a year, approxi- 


mately $156. In addi- 
tion to this, parents or 
guardians are required to 
furnish approximately 
the following amounts: 
Outhit......cose..sscoseererese 
Britannia course 


As midshipman, £50 a 
year for 34 years 


Total...... 

The parents of engi- 
neer cadets are required 
to furnish approximately 
the following amounts: 
Outfit ........... bose £ 35 
Annually £60 for 5 years 300 

MOURN sce £335 

It will be seen that it costs more than 
seventeen hundred dollars to secure a 
commission as an executive cadet, and 
a hundred dollars less in the engineer 
corps. The result is that the service has 
a certain tinge of aristocracy about it, 
though much less ‘than is the case with 
the British army. 


HOW FRENCH OFFICERS ARE TRAINED. 
As Franee ranks next to England as 

a naval power, it is proper to take up 

next her system of making officers. For 


ALFONSO XIII, THE BOY. KING OF 
SPAIN, IN THE UNIFORM OF A 
SPANISH NAVAL CADET. 
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the line or executive branch, France an- 
ticipates entrance to her naval school 
by a course of study in the lycées or pub- 
lic schools of the country, according to 
a program which is arranged jointly by 
the minister of marine and the minister 
of public instruction. The preparatory 
course is open to all, under certain gen- 
eral rules, the expense be- 
ing borne by the parents, 
though provision may be 
made if the parents are 
poor. Geographieal dis- 
tribution of subsequent 
appointments to the na- 
val school is secured by 
the practice of holding 
the entrance examina- 
tions in various cities, so 
as to draw from many 
lycées. Social standing 
has no weight, nor has po- 
litical influence. The 
candidate must be sound 
physically, and between 
the years of fifteen and 
eighteen. He must pre- 
sent certain formal cer- 
tificates as to birth and 
residence, and undergo 
an examination which 
embraces arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry. 
descriptive geometry, 
physics, natural history. 
moral philosophy, modern 
history, and general geog- 
raphy, all in fair elemen- 
tary degree; also French 
literature and the Eng- 
lish language, with an 
oral examination in Ger- 
man or Latin. This con- 
stitutes a list of require- 
ments very suggestive of the value of 
the French preparatory course. The test 
is much higher than is required for en 
trance to Annapolis, and the benefit 0! 
uniformity of preparation is obvious. 
The French naval school is on board 
the wooden hulk Borda, moored in thx 
roadstead at Brest, where a steamer and 
a sailing vessel are also maintained fo1 
practical work. The course lasts two 
years, and the curriculum includes about 
the same subjects that are studied at ow 
Naval Academy, besides French liter- 
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CADETS OF THE GREEK NAVAL ACADEMY AT DRILL ON A TRAINING SHIP. 
From a photegraph—published by the courtesy ~f Captain Condouriotis, of the Royal Hellenic Navy 
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; CHAPLAIN OF THE ORTHODOX RUSSIAN CHURCH SITS NEAR THE CENTER OF THE GROUP. 


ature, the maritime history of France, 
and gene:al geography. Examinations 
are frequent. Instruction is chiefly by 
lecture, very complete summaries of 
which are distributed to the pupils for 
study. There are infantry drills on 
shore twice a week. The instructors are 
both naval officers and civilians, the lat- 
ter being in the majority. At the end 
of the first year the pupils go aboard the 
steam corvette Bougainville for a cruise 
along the coasts of France. 

Pupils who pass the final examination 
at the end of the two years’ course are 
appointed aspirants de deuxiéme classe— 
midshipmen, second class—and are sent 
to sea to continue their education in 
professional branches, including steam 
engineering, on board a practice ship, 
at present the Duguay-Trouin, which 
cruises for ten months in the seas of 
Europe and in the Atlantic. Second 


class midshipmen receive pay from the 
vovernment, but at the naval school the 
parents of the pupil are required to pay 
his expenses, though there are scholar- 
ships and half scholarships for those too 
poor to follow the common rule. On 





leaving the Duguay-Trouin the pupils. 
if successful, are advanced to midship- 
men, first class, and enter the regular 
service. Excellent graduate courses are 
provided for naval officers. 

In the French navy, the scientific part 
of engineering and its applications, sucli 
as ship and engine designing, are sep- 
arated in the personnel from the man- 
agement of the steam engine afloat. In 
the former case pupils are drawn from 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and are high] 
educated at Paris in the Ecole d’Appli- 
cation du Génie Maritime. For the 
steam engineers afloat, France provides 
more training than education; but there 
are schools for this class at Toulon and 

srest. Many of its members come from 
the working people who are connected 
with the navy or naval workshops. 


NAVAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
The-German system differs from that 
of the United States, in providing a 
long course of sea cruising at the outset 
of the cadet’s career. This practice ob- 
tained in our navy, though with less 
thoroughness, about the time of the 
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establishment of the Academy at An- 
napolis. It was not found to serve our 
purpose, but many conditions, social, po- 
litical, and naval, must be studied in 
order to make a critical comparison of 
one system with another. What the Ger- 
mans do is done thoroughly, whatever 
the system. In the old days, naval in- 


suflicient guarantee, they must pass an 
entrance examination covering mache- 
matics, physics, French, English, and 
drawing. At present about two hundred 
cadets a year enter the school, of which 
number probably seventy per cent 
graduate. Parents or guardians must 
bind themselves to the payment of all 









































AT THE ITALIAN NAVAL ACADEMY, LEGHORN—CADETS DRILLING ON THEIR PRACTICE SHIP, 
WHICH IS BUILT INTO THE QUAY, AND HAS NETS TO CATCH BOYS WHO MAY 
FALL FROM ALOFT. 


struction was almost wholly by train- 
ing in actual service afloat. When scien- 
tific education became necessary, it was 
found in our navy that shipboard study 
was disturbed and difficult. 
Application for admission to the Mar- 
ineschule (Naval School) of Germany is 
made to the Admiralty. After the ex- 
imination for entrance, the call for 
vhich is issued in April, the result is re- 
rted to the superintendent of educa- 
n,anadmiral, who makes the appoint- 
nts. No age’limit is prescribed, but 
mmonly nineteen years is the maxi- 
im. Candidates must belong to re- 
~ ectable families. They must be physic- 
v sound, and must possess a certain 
eree of scientific education attested 
diplomas. If the diplomas are not a 





necessary expenses above the govern- 
ment pay, which amounts to forty five 
hundred marks—about eleven hundred 
dollars—during the three years’ course. 
In addition, the cadet’s family must 
guarantee to add six hundred marks to 
his salary from the time when he enters 
the service until he becomes a naval 
lieutenant. 

After entrance, the cadet receives a 
month’s military training ashore. He 
is then embarked on board a cadet train- 
ing ship, which, after a few weeks’ cruise 
in the Baltic, is sent to foreign waters 
until the following spring. During this 
time instruction is given by officers of 
the ship; and on their return, the cadets 
are examined in seamanship. Those who 
pass are promoted to the rank of Faehn- 
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vich zur See (naval ensign), and are or- 
dered to the Naval Academy at Niel, 
where, in a course that lasts for twelve 
months, they are prepared for the ofti- 
cers’ examination. 

On board ship the course is commonly 
practical. At the Naval School the 
branches taught are navigation, sea- 
manship, naval tactics, mathematics, 
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dets may be promoted to the rank of 
Leutnant zur See (naval ensign) after the 
first year. Graduate courses are also 
provided. 

Formerly, engineers for the German 
navy were appointed from among the 
chief machinists of the navy, who were 
fitted therefor by experience, education, 
and personal qualifications, as attested 
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ITALIAN NAVAL CADETS—-TORPEDO PRACTICE AT SEA ON A TORPEDO BOAT. 


ordnance, naval engineering, torpedo 
science, naval construction, natural 
sciences, mechanics, fortifications, army 
tactics, Knglish, French, and drawing. 
Instruction is also given in gymnastics 
and fencing. Stenography is optional. 
The instructors are both naval officers 
and civilians, and the instruction is both 
by lecture and recitation. 

After passing the officers’ examina- 
tion, the cadets receive permission to 
wear the officers’ sword. They are or- 
dered for six montlhis to the marine in- 
fantry, and to the gunnery and torpedo 
training ships, for practical and theo- 
retical training in- special branches, 
wherein examinations are held. After 
this there follows two vears’ duty on 
board battleships or cruisers; but ea- 


by examinations. The regulations have 
recently been changed, and the new 
rules have not vet been made available 
to the writer. 


RUSSIA’S NAVAL CADET SYSTEM. 


The Russian Naval School for the 
line or executive branch is at St. Peters- 
burg. The entrance examination, held 
in August of each vear, is competitive. 
heing open to the sons of naval officers 
and of nobles—that is, men of good fam- 
ily. The age limit is ‘from twelve to 
fourteen years. For the vear 1901 there 
are seventy five vacancies. The first 
sixty cadets will be educated at the ex- 
pense of the state, the remaining fifteen 
at their own expense, which amounts to 
about three hundred and fifty rubles (a 
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undred and seventy five dollars) a year. 
Payment ceases after three years of suc- 
essful study. Physical soundness is re- 
juired. The subjects of examination 
‘or entrance to the school are the Rus- 
sian catechism and religion, Russian 
cography, Russian history, mathemat- 
cs, and French. 

Successful candidates go to St. Pe- 
iersburg, as cadets, for a six years’ 
course. -For the first three years they 
receive ordinary academic instruction. 
The professional education begins with 
the fourth year, and includes both the- 
ory and practice. There are three sum- 
mer cruises In masted ships, for general 
practical work, and a fourth devoted to 
navigation. Finally, there is a four 
months’ cruise in the Baltic, preceded 
by a theoretical examination, and fol- 
lowed by a practical one. The success- 
ful cadets are then promoted to the 
rank of mifchmen (ensign). 

The course of study at the Russian 
Naval School includes some branches 
that are not taught as part of the course 
at the United States Naval Academy, 


namely, religion, natural history, physic- 
al geography, and freehand drawing, be- 


sides some elementary branches—arith- 
metic, geography, and history—which 
our system requires before admission. 
At the end of each year there is an ex- 
amination. A few commissions are also 
given to outsiders. Young men of suffi- 
cient education are allowed to serve in 
the fleet as volunteers during a cruise of 
two years, when, if worthy, they can 
take the examination for ensign. These 
are usually sent to the Siberian or Cas- 
pian fleets. 

Naval constructors and steam engi- 
neers for the Russian navy are educated 
at the Engineer School at Cronstadt. 
For these no special conditions as to 
birth are required. The age of admis- 
sion is fifteen to eighteen, and the course 
of study and practice oceupies four 
The cadets of the naval con- 
-truetor branch are instructed in theory 
it the school during the winter, and in 
practice at the government. shipyard 
curing the summer. The engineer ca- 
vets make summer cruises. There are 
many graduate courses open to all grades 
cf Russian officers, and generous induce- 
ments of pay and promotion are offered 


years, 






































PRINCE WILLIAM _OF SWEDEN, SON OF CROWN 
PRINCE GUSTAVUS, AND GRANDSON OF KING 
OSCAR, IN THE UNIFORM OF A SWEDISH 
*. NAVAL CADET. 


to those who are able to compass these 
courses with credit. 
HOW JAPAN TRAINS HER CADETS. 

In view of recent developments, it is 
logical enough to pass from Russia to 
Japan in the discussion of a naval sub- 
ject. And special interest attaches to 
the Japanese system, because of the rap- 
id progress and the recent accomplish- 
ments of the Mikado’s navy. 

Formerly, Japanese naval officers 
were educated in the naval schools of 
other countries. It is to be inferred, 
therefore, that the island empire’s sys- 
tem has been drawn from the best fea- 
tures of other schools, according to her 
people’s idea of fitness for their own na- 
val, political, and social requirements. 

The Imperial Naval College is on the 
island of Etajima, about ten miles from 
the naval port of Kuré, where our battle- 
ship Oregon was repaired recently. 
While geographical selection is not spe- 
cifically sought in appointing cadets, it is 
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partly secured by holding examinations 
for entrance in various parts of the em- 
pire. There is no preparatory course of 


study at the expense of the government, 
but there is a system of selection from 
the high schools, which has the effect, in 
some degree, of securing a preparation 
not unlike that of the French system. 
The entrance examination is strictly 
competitive, and there is no social re- 


























A CADET OF THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE NAVY. 


striction in respect to appointments. 
The age limit is from sixteen to twenty 
vears. The standard of scholarship for 
entrance is high. Besides the subjects 
commonly required by other countries, 
we find in*the Japanese program both 
Japanese and Chinese literature, and 
“conversation.” Conversation ” is 
about the last qualification that an 
American naval officer would expect 
from an entering fourth class man at 
Annapolis! 

The course of study in barracks at the 
Japanese Naval School occupies three 
years. Instruction is given both by lec- 
ture and recitation. The large number 
of naval officers emploved is a noticeable 
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feature that suggests the example of th 
United States Naval Academy. Whil 
the expenses of the students are born: 
hv the government, rigorous economy i 

exercised. In fact, it is not improbabl: 
that the cadets require some allowance 
from their parents or guardians. In thi 
frequency of examinations to test- prog 
ress we have another reminder of ow 
own Naval Academy. There is a sum, 
mer vacation from July 21 to Septembe 

10, and a winter vacation from Decem 
her 21 to January 9. Cadets who fail i: 
their examinations are turned back on 
vear to go over the ground again, a pra 

tice formerly part of the Annapolis sys 
tem. Attached to the Japanese Nava 
Academy are a training ship and smalle: 
steam vessels, At the end of thre 
vears, cadets are graduated as midship 
men, and transferred to regular cruisers. 
fitted as training ships, where they re- 
main for cight months. 

The engineers of the Japanese nav) 
are educated independently at the Nava 
Engineering College, near the shops o| 
the Yokosuka dockyard. The rules for 
this college are similar te those for thi 
line school. The age for entrance is 
from sixteen to twenty one years, and 
the course lasts three vears and four 
months. Engineer cadets have the same 
rank and honor as line officers, ranking. 
after graduation, with midshipmen. 
They are sent on board a regular cruiser 
for four months in order to round out 
their course of study. 

Several other nations have well organ- 
ized government naval schools. 9 The 
most important, probably, is that of 
Italy, at Livorno (Leghorn), which, in 
its system, corresponds more closely to 
our Naval Academy than any other for- 
eign institution. The Swedish school at 
Skeppsholmen, the Norwegian school at 
Carl Johansroern—for the navies of the 
sister kingdoms of Seandinavia are en- 
tirely separate institutions—and_ the 
Greek school at the Pireus, the port o! 
Athens, are three that would deserv: 
more extended notice did space permit. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 


Apparently the dispensation of ap- 
pointment to the naval schools is morc 
liberal abroad, in some eases, than i) 
the United States, because with us thi 
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TURKISH CADETS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN FENCING. 


power of selection is entirely at the will 
of members of Congress. The custom 
of offering the appointment for com- 
petition, however, is becoming quite 
common in this country. 

The rearrangement of the program of 
studies at the Naval Academy, to suit 
the duties of the line as extended by the 
absorption of the engineers, has, in the 
opinion of the writer, resulted in a pro- 
gram much better for the line than ex- 
isted before the days of consolidation. 
| have long believed that sail seaman- 
ship should be dropped in naval schools, 
except in regard to boats. In fact, I 
would even abandon it in training serv- 
ices; but its universal retention shows 
that my opinion is only that of an in- 
dividual. 

It has been said that while the aim 
ai the United States Naval Academy is 
to give the cadets a fundamental knowl- 
cdge of principles combined with prac- 
tice in fair degree—and it gives such 
knowledge in very good degree—the aim 
in some other services is to secure a well 


trained officer-at the time of graduation. 
It may be admitted that at the time of 
graduation some foreign cadets are bet- 
ter trained in sea duties than the Ameri- 
can cadets, and thereby are at. the mo- 
ment better able to. carry on- a, certain 
range of naval work successfully; but 
after a very few years, the more high- 
ly trained mind of our junior officer 
should make him more generally useful. 
The writer has found that young Ameri- 
can naval officers acquire practice in al- 
most any direction with amazing quick- 
ness, 

The large scope of usefulness of the 
great body of United States naval offi- 
cers is a remarkable feature of our navy. 
There is no such thing as half pay with 
us. Nearly all our officers have had a 
wide diversity of duties afloat and 
ashore. It is only necessary to examine 
the “ Navy Register ~ and note the 
many different duties performed by offi- 
cers of the line, to realize the compre- 
hensive character of the education given 
bv the United States Naval Academy. 
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RB LL in a sunny garden grew 


Red roses, rich and fair; |] 
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Perfumed the enchanted air. 


Wandering there, I plucked a rose, 
I breathed its beauty bright, 

But chill winds swept the garden path, 
And spilled its petals light. 


Now in my garden lilies tall 
Their hearts of snow unfold, 
But my stained hands are all unfit 


Those spotless blooms to hold. 


I place them on the altar high ; 
Love in my heart is dead. 
Oh, why are roses passing fair, 

And why are roses red ? 


Edith Wheeler. 
































Redmond of the Daisy Deane. 


A STORY WHICH SHOWS THAT THERE IS NO LACK OF THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN THE 
WATERFRONT LIFE OF NEW YORK. 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. 


F adesnciee gated and the voice of com- 

mand were as new to Redmond, 
of the Daisy Deane, as the ink upon his 
pilot’s certificate, and his was a diffi- 
cult berth. Before him there had been 
a pilot content with shiftless ease; 
a slow, lackadaisical man, who virtually 
had left the tug to run herself. Under 
his mismanaged trafficking she had en- 
countered trouble at every turn, while 
her coal bills made the owners groan. 
Her engines, granted no more attention 
than the law demands for safety, broke 
down at every strain; a charity patient 
could develop no more disorders than 
her boilers did; and Manila hawsers dis- 
appeared from her gratings with a fre- 
quency that neither hard usage nor cus- 
tom could explain. 


Being a new man, Redmond found 


and malice waiting. His brisk- 
ness and energy were resented, his 
orders disputed on every side.  Col- 
lins, the engineer, after a night at a 
wake near Tebo’s, lurched aboard at 
dawn, garrulous and quarrelsome, and 
much the worse for drink. 

“Hi, Tim Davis!” the engineer 
called to a deck hand, nodding him into 
the engine room. “ It’s been an elegant 
time over night, and I’m that full of 
drinks and—and other things I could 
drame wit’ my eyes open. You'll be a 
good lad, and stand by the levers, les’ 
things go wrong a bit, eh? ” 

Davis, black faced, stoop shouldered, 
oily as a thrust block, and a veritable 
sea lawyer among the hands, assented 
readily enough. A day in the engine 
room meant warmth and ease. Besides, 
he had an eye to Collins’ sister, who 
lived down below the South Brooklyn 
Stores. Collins was minded to marry 
her to a yacht captain, a brass buttoned 
youth with money in the bank, whereas 
Davis was without further prospects 
than the more or less remote chance of 
2M 


envy 


falling into a pilot’s berth aboard some 
greasy tug. 

“You'll be aboard like this, Danny 
Collins! ” cried Redmond, as he burst 
into the engine room. “ Then, it'll be 
the last time. You'll come here fit to 
look after them engines the proper way, 
or youll be after lookin’ for another 
job. Time’s gone by on this here tug 
when she'll be run for fun and high 
jinks—I tell you that, Danny Collins! 
D’vou hear me?” 

Collins heard, and protested thickly 
that he knew his trade and would have 
no interference from outsiders, or he’d 
be up to the office with a complaint and 
a warning to the owners. Redmond lis- 
tened contemptuously. 

“ You'll be speakin’ wit’ the owners, 
eh? This bit of advice, then, Dan Col- 
lins, and go to ‘em plain straight, and 
not sobbin’ wit’ hiccups like a broken 
back feed pump. But you mark me— 
I'll have no drunken engineer aboard 
this tug ready to send us all into the 
Presence wit’out so much as the grace of 
word from a priest. You put that into 
your pipe and smoke it! ” 

He turned to the scowling Davis, and 
with sharp words ordered him to his 
place on deck. Davis obeyed, mutter- 
ing as he slammed the door behind him; 
but Redmond had hardly returned to 
the pilot house when the deck hand 
slipped back into the engine room. 

Still primed with his wrath, Redmond 
ordered the hands to cast off from the 
pier, and rang sharply for “way.” He 
heard the gong boom in the engine room 
below, but there was no answering trem- 
or from the engines. The tide had 
turned upon the ebb, and a heavy cur- 
rent swept the tug from the pier line. 
Below them lay a railroad flat, its square 
end a menace to rail and inboard wood- 
work. With a curse, Redmond yelled 
down the tube to Collins, and at that 
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the tug’s engines turned over with a 
sudden shock, while she droned out of 
danger. Redmond knew he should have 
put the engineer ashore, and sent up a 
notice to the office. But the day was 
already well advanced, and in the har- 
hor trade few excuses stand currency 
with the owners. To be sure, the re- 
sponsibility of a drunken engineer is 
not to be taken lightly when life hangs 
upon the issue; but the whole morning 
might be wasted in search of a man to 
take Collins’ place, and he preferred to 
stand the chances. With a heavy heart, 
Redmond bore down on the wheel, and 
set a course across the Battery towards 
the Liberty anchorage. 

Fortunately, the harbor was fairly 
clear of traffic at that hour. Carrying 
the tide with her, the Daisy Deane made 
good speed, and, to Redmond’s satisfac- 
tion, the engineer answered promptly 
‘enough when he rang down the tug to 
half headway. Her tow—a tall sided 
Glasgow clipper, light in ballast—lay 
far in on the holding ground, and was 
hemmed round by a ruck of coal barges 
and coasters. They clung together in a 


bunch, head up against the tide, and a 


ripping current humming on_ their 
anchor chains. 

Redmond rang again as he drew near, 
and with disquiet noted the hesitating 
answer. 

“You keep your wits together, Danny 
Collins,” he yelled down the tube, “ or 
we'll be pilin’ into somethin’! ” 

A stammering flood of profanity an- 
swered the warning, but Redmond held 
his peace. With some difficulty, he 
ranged up to the clipper’s side, and 
through fear for what might happen, 
drew a gibe from the other’s rail for his 
awkwardness. His mood, however, was 
silent, and without taking pains to an- 
swer, he directed his attention to send- 
ing out the lines. In the engine room 
Collins leaned unsteadily against a par- 
tition, a drowsy eve upon Davis, his 
helper, and without thought or care of 
consequence. 

* Aboard the tug!” called a mate 
from the clipper’s rail, waving a hand 
to go ahead. The anchor was tripped 
short, and Redmond rang again for 
“way.” At the bell, the engines shot 
ahead with a sudden shock, for Davis, 
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with unaccustomed hand, had turned 
the whole power of steam into the cylin- 
ders. Startled at the piston’s plunge, 
he shut off steam again, and cried out in 
alarm to Collins. Her engines halted, 
the tug sagged back on the lines, but the 
brief momentum had been enough to 
force the clipper ahead. Her crew fished 
the anchor home; the next instant, the 
Daisy Deane and her tow swept back- 
ward through the crowded anchorage. 
A howl of dismay from the clipper’s 
quarter deck greeted this appearance of 
peril. On her starboard quarter lay a 
Pocahontas coal barge, and on the port 
hand a Mediterranean fruiter, thin as a 
paper box and fit to founder at a touch. 
A glance aft showed these dangers to 
Redmond, and with savage emphasis he 
snatched at the bell pull once more. 
Then, to his relief, the engines hummed 
again, and the Daisy Deane, gathering 
headway, breasted the slipping tide. 
With one eye on the fruiter, he rang 
the jingle bell for full speed, but with 
wind and water working on the clipper’s 
heavy hull, he barely scaled across the 
fruiter’s bow, so close that he could see 
the Dago crew show the whites of their 
eyes in stupid surprise. Once free of 
the anchorage, he stormed below again, 
and the words that passed between him 
and Collins were bitter and violent and 
all but led to blows. 

As they passed eastward towards the 
Brooklyn docks, Redmond saw a three 
masted schooner making towards But- 
termilk Channel under tow. She was 
deep laden and heavy, while the tug at 
her quarter was under powered, and 
coughing a heavy spume of steam as she 
fought against the current. As the two 
tows drew together, Redmond blew a 
signal to cross her bows, but, as the 
other pilot was busy dodging a Bay 
Ridge ferry, he did not answer. Then, 
before he knew it, the two had drawn 
nearer, and Redmond, in alarm, blew a 
racketing blast for right of way. 

The signal was answered tardily. The 
schooner’s tug, jealous of headvay, 
breasted onward. With angry haste, 
Redmond rang to slow down. He 
twitched the bell pull with his usual 
confidence, but when the engines kept 
on turning without an answering pause. 
he cried aloud in fear. One look at the 
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schooner showed her almost under the 
clipper’s bows, and again he rang. Still 
the engines kept up their remorseless 
beat, and with all his strength he 
tugged again and again at the bell till 
the engine room resounded with the 
wild pealing of the gong. 

“ Below—below there! ” he screamed 
down the tube. “ Full speed astern!” 

It was a cry wasted as if whispered 
in the face of a hurricane. The tread 
of machinery, the steady drumming of 
piston, crank, and shaft, kept up their 
unbroken note. A sudden stir sounded 
upon the clipper’s decks; a red, vindic- 
tive face howled something across the 
rail as he bore down upon the wheel, 
wild in the effort to swing clear of the 
impending crash. ‘Then against the 
eastern sky Redmond saw the clipper’s 
taper jib boom swing in a slow are, a web 
of fore and ait rigging under its reach, 
and at that instant the throbbing en- 
gines halted. But it was too late. 

There was a crash, a crackling of tim- 
bers, the snapping reports of tautened 
rigging, and the top hamper of the 


schooner sprang outboard, and came 
down with a run, the mainmast follow- 


ing in its train. Then the two hulls 
sheered together, gritting and grinding, 
the clipper pressing onward, her mo- 
mentum still dragging at the wrecked, 
disordered rigging. Beside themselves 
with rage and excitement, the clipper’s 
men lined her rails, waving their fists at 
Redmond. The ship let go her anchor 
with a splash, when tug and tow came 
to a standstill. 

Deserting the wheel, Redmond scram- 
bled below to the engine room. Collins 
was waiting. He held a heavy wrench 
poised in his hand, and was alone, Davis 
having discreetly withdrawn. The deck 
hand had seen the disaster, having left 
the engine room just before it happened. 
He had stopped the engines a little too 
late. 

“ Keep off!” yelled Collins, waving 
the wrench. Redmond, too angry to 
consider, closed with him, snatched 
away the tool, and hurled it clanging 
across the engine room grates. He 
forced the man’s head against the par- 
tition, and held it there with a hand 
upon Collins’ throat, roaring his anger 
the while. 
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“ There’s thousands costing from this 
day’s work!” he roared ‘“ You'll see 
what you've done. This ends your work 
on this harbor, Dan Collins, you drunk- 
en loafer.” 

With a gesture of rage, he threw the 
man aside, and stepped out on deck. 
Abreast lay the schooner, her rigging 
hanging in a tangle overside, while her 
tug still clung to her quarter with its 
stack cocked sideways, like an Irish- 
man’s hat ata picnic. Mournfully, Red- 
mond viewed the wreck, regardless of 
the high voiced compliments hurled 
from the clipper’s deck. But the sound 
of an ax stirred him; the clipper’s crew 
were cutting away the hawsers that 
bound her to the tug. It would have 
been less trouble to cast them loose. 
Redmond, purple with anger and 
shame, waited till the last line had fallen 
limply overboard, and then rapped an 
order to his own grinning hands. 

“ You—there—Davis; get into that 
engine room, and stand by the levers. 
I'll risk you gettin’ us home alive, and 
if that engineer offers to lay hand on the 
machine, knock him into the fire room. 
D’you hear? What are you standin’ 
grinniy for, then? Git, I tell you! ” 

Davis slouched into the engine room, 
where he found Collins sitting on a 
locker, white and perspiring. 

“ Lor’, you’ve done it for fair, Dan,” 
Davis said sympathetically. “ Guess 
your license’ll be *bout wuth the price of 
junk paper after this. He’s got it into 
vou, ole man!” 

“What’s to be done—tell 
me, man?” Collins whimpered. 

In the disaster the deck hand saw the 
hopes of the brass buttoned yacht pilot 
pleasantly dissolve, for Davis had begun 
to scheme. 

“Dunno what you can do, Collins. 
He rung to stop and then for full speed 
astern. You heard the bells, and——” 

“ Blow me if I heard a bell,” Collins 
interrupted excitedly. “The first 1 
knowed we hit the schooner feller. 
Why r 

“ What's 
bells? ” 

Davis nursed his jaw with a stub fin- 
gered hand, and thought hard. His face 
grew darker and-more evil, while his 
eves roamed the floor. He glanced 


me—tell 


that? Didn’t hear no 
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sharply at the engineer, stared about 
again, and then hitched closer to Col- 
lins. Before he could speak, a bell broke 
him short, and he reached over and gave 
the engines steam. When the jingle 
bell followed and the tug was speedily 
under full headway, he turned again to 
the engineer. 

“You'll swear you heard no bells, 
eh? Then we'll run Ben Redmond off 
the docks. You understand? ” 

Collins understood clearly enough. It 
meant perjury, an oath that he had 
heard no signals save the one racketing 
alarm that Redmond had beaten upon 
the engine room gong just before the 
two hulls struck. But when they began 
to arrange circumstantial details, Col- 
lins suggested that the fireman must 
have heard the signals. 

“Tl fix him,” Davis promised with a 
grin. “Below there—Roach! Say, 
Roach, you didn’t hear no belis rung in 
here afore the smash, did you? ” 

Davis leaned forward, his jaw thrust 
sideways. ‘There was a menace in his 
leer. With the back of his hand Roach 


wiped the grime of coal and oil from his 
brow, and dully looked from one to the 
other. 

“ Well, come to think “—he said this 
slowly, his head wagging heavily in 
doubt—*“ come to think, I hear a tur- 


rible racket on the gong. She cracked 
wide open—bangin’ like a gang o’ rivet- 
ers to a biler fact’ry.” 

“Yep, that’s right.” agreed Davis. 
“But how *bout signals? You didn’t 
hear no reel signals—eh? Was there 
any bells what rang afore the gong 
broke loose? ” 

“Sure,” answered the 
promptly. ‘ Redmond, he rung 

“What’s that?” snapped Davis sud- 
denly. There was a threat in both his 
tone and his manner. “ You didn’t 
hear no bells, now,” he cautioned. 
“ You want to disremember pretty lively 
if you did. You think T don’t know 
about them hossers that was lost last 
week, hey? Well, I do, Roach, and it 
was vou that lost ’°em. They was lost 
aboard a Philadelphy tug, and it means 
a trick in jail for you if I goes up and 
splits. You hear that? You'll swear 
you didn’t hear no bells rung, hey? ” 

Roach, comprehending this devil- 


fireman 
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ment, nodded. He was as white and 
perspiring as the engineer when Davis 
sent him below to his blazing grates. 

“T guess I can fix the others all right, 
too, Collins,” cried Davis gleefully. “I 
know them, but, what’s more to the 
point, they know me.” 


Pending the official investigation, 
Redmond was relieved from command. 
He protested stoutly that it was no fault 
of his that had brought about the disas- 
ter, but the owners began to have 
doubts. Redmond told one story; Col- 
lins and Davis another. Then the owner 
called up the fireman for corroborative 
evidence, and Roach sided with the con- 
spirators. ‘The other hands said they 
knew nothing. 

In such matters, the processes of law 
are cut and dried. Redmond and his 
crew were directed to appear at the Post 
Office building, where the inspectors of 
steam navigation—commonly known 
as the boiler men—sit in solemn con- 
clave.” 

““ Now, sir,” said a white haired, fa- 
therly inquisitor, indicating Redmond 
with a stub pen, “what bells were 
rung? ” 

“ Fust to stop her, and then full speed 
astern.” 

Roach, the fireman, followed, descri- 
bing the racket on the gong when Red- 
mond strove to arouse his engineer. 

“There warn’t no reg’lar signals— 
leastways, none ’at I hear.” 

Redmond started, fixing Roach with 
an eager, questioning eye. But the fire- 
man looked at the floor, and nervously 
twirled his cap between his knees. 

“It’s a lie!” exclaimed the pilot. 
“ Ask him again. He’s swore to tell the 
truth! ” 

But Roach insisted that he had heard 
nothing but the meaningless clamor of 
the gong. Davis followed, and swore 
likewise. 

“ My opinion, sir,” he offered with a 
smirk, “my opinion is that Mr. Red- 
mond here was a bit rattled. He’s a 
new man, your honor.” 

“ He’s lyin’, and he knows it!” eried 
Redmond. “ They’re all perjured agin 
me. 

His protests were cut short. The 
captain of the clipper was called to the 
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stand, where he testified that Redmond, 
on the anchorage, had handled his tug 
like a schoolboy. 

“?-Twas that drunken engineer—him 
there!” Redmond protested anew. He 
pointed a finger at the cowering, shrink- 
ing Collins, but Davis came to the 
rescue. 

“No, sir,” he declared to the inspec- 
tor. “ Mr. Collins wasn’t a bit in drink. 
He was sober’s you or me, sir. Mr. Red- 
mond, I guess, is wrong there.” 

In virtue of this conspiracy, perjury, 
and coercion, the result was inevitable. 
Redmond lost his license for a year. He 
was discharged by the owners, and sent 
forth to hunt another place. At the end 
of the month he found work as deck 
hand on the tug he had left to command 
the Daisy Deane, and once more he be- 
came a figure in the shifting kaleido- 
scope of harbor life. The tug was the 


K. Q. Hayden; her pilot, Parsons, was 
a friend. 

“Now, look a’here, Ben,” said the 
pilot kindly, when Redmond had told 
his story, “ don’t be goin’ doin’ nothin’ 
rash. You can’t fight them all, and 


what’s the use. You jes’ wait a while, 
and we’ll ketch the whole bloomin’ lot. 
Wait till I tell you the news—ain’t hear 
it vet, eh? ” 

Redmond shook his head; he was not 
vitally interested in anything. He sat 
on a locker, staring out of the pilot 
house window. The Hayden, hitched 
to the flank of a southern liner chang- 
ing docks, was bound up to the Bermuda 
Wharf, on the North River. 

“ Well,” spoke the pilot, twirling the 
wheel spokes under his palms, “ seems 
as if it was sorter Tim Davis’ day out.” 

“ What’s that?” snapped Redmond 
sharply. 

“Yep; I hear he’s been gettin’ all 
sorts 0° certificates. They've made him 
pilot o? the Daisy Deane, and he’s took 
out marriage papers for that ’ere Col- 
lins gal.” 

Redmond’s nostrils widened; he 
clenched his fists, and his lips moved. 
But the sounds that came from them 
were inarticulate. 

It was all true. Davis had accom- 
plished his purpose in freeing the engi- 
neer from full consequences, although 
the owners, in the vernacular of the 


water front, had read Collins the riot 
act. Davis not only had ousted Red- 
mond from command, but he had fallen 
into the vacant berth. Also he had mar- 
ried the girl for whom he had striven. 
lt was truly a great day for Tim Davis, 
and he went out and took a drink. 

Around the harbor they waited for 
Redmond to do something, and then 
grew tired of his inactivity. 

When opportunity for reprisal came 
at last to Redmond, it was not too late 
to find the edge of his revenge un- 
blunted, 

Parsons had slipped ashore and 
sought the Exchange to drum up trade. 
It was out of his line, of course, but he 
knew the skipper of a big four master, 
whose business the owners had been try- 
ing to get. 

“ Blast him!” cursed one member of 
the firm. “ I believe he’ll rot in the dock 
before he gets ready to pay a decent 
rate. Does he think he can go out under 
sail? ” 

This was pure moonshine, of course, 
for, once laden, dock rates and current 
expenses were too high to let a four 
master dawdle in port. But Parsons, 
who knew a thing or two, suspected that 
the shipmaster was waiting until the 
last moment to get the best bid for the 
job. So he figured it down to a dollar, 
whereupon the skipper succumbed. 

“ Got it, b’gosh!” Parsons explained 
as he came on board. “ He caved in like 
a moldy dunnage board! I been up to 
the custom house till he cleared her.” 

At dawn, the Hayden, steamed up 
under the bridge, making for the dock 
where the big ship waited to be towed to 
sea. Parsons had driven a good bar- 
gain, his owners had allowed a commis- 
sion, and naturally he was proud of the 
work. All that was necessary to seal 
the contract was to get his lines aboard, 
and of this he was as sure as the inevi- 
table turning of the tides. But when 
they ran in alongside the pier head, the 
ship’s skipper lolled over the taffrail, 
and greeted them with a listless look. 

“*Bout ready, sir?” called Parsons. 
“ We’re all here.” 

The skipper shook his head. He was 
a down easter—a little man with a 
spiky whisker on his chin. To him, a 
dollar seemed more brilliant than the 
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light of day. After Parsons’ departure, 
he had struck another bargain, this time 
with the scheming Davis. 

“ Say,” he exclaimed with an assump- 
tion of asperity, “I ain’t goin’ to pay 
them ’ere charges you be askin’. Cap’n 
Davis, of the Daisy Deane, makes better 
terms, and, by the livin’ ginger spruce, 
he gits the job!” 

“Tim Davis gets it!” cried Redmond 
aghast. “ Well, I’ll = 

“ Buncoed, by damn!” exclaimed 
Parsons. “ The man as good as give me 
the job. Tim Davis—aye—l'1l fix him. 
I’m an old man, but there’s blood yet in 
this body, and bones in this here fist. 
I'll do him for this! ” 

~* You'll not—you’ll do none o’ that, 
cap'n,” Redmond put in. “ Tim Davis’s 
my meat, and I'll settle the bill! ” 

Redmond pointed his pipe stem down 
river, where, forging across the tide rips 
from the Brooklyn side, the Daisy 
Deane was breasting the current up 
stream. Parsons, scowling, gazed at the 
boat; then threw his wheel hard down. 
The Hayden, careening around in a 
short circle, buried her rail almost 
under, and righted with a bell ringing 
for half speed. 

“T’ll talk to that feller a bit!” cried 
Parsons. “ We'll sling him a word or 
two for his tricks.” 

He waited until the Daisy Deane had 
ranged abreast, when he rang for full 
way again. 

“ Hello, there, Tim Davis! Mornin’ 
to yer, yer thief! ” 

He accompanied this with a meaning 
gesture of his fist, but Davis affected to 
look another way. Thus, rail to rail, 
the two boats plunged along, Parsons 
venting his wrath in high spiced threats, 
his crew adding gibe to gibe with inso- 
lent laughter. ‘They had no love for 
Davis; Redmond had told his story, and 
fair play is the thing in harbor traffic. 
Then inspiration came to Redmond, and 
he leaped from the locker with a shout 
of glee. 

“ Hold her there, cap’n. T’ll fix the 
beggar.” 

He ran out of the pilot house, bang- 
ing the door behind him, and rattled 
down the companionway. The crew of 
the Daisy Deane, busy answering com- 
pliments, saw nothing. He slipped aft 
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to the stern gratings, where, stowed 
clear of the other lines, was a big Ma- 
nila hawser, frayed and broken, and con- 
demned for the junkman. He drew it 
out eagerly, hand over hand, and paid 
one end over the stern until its length 
writhed like a serpent in the tug boat’s 
heaving wake. Then he belayed it loose- 
ly to the bitts with a weakened strand, 
and raced back to the pilot house. 

“Crowd him—crowd him!” he 
gasped. “I’ve got him fixed.” 

“Tl be aboard—I’ll be steppin’ 
aboard! ” yelled Parsons. “ Tim Davis, 
Tm comin’ after you! ” 

Davis ported his helm to steer clear. 
It was this move that Parsons and Red- 
mond had counted upon. They sheered 
with him, and, as the tugs moved over in 
a short circle, Davis’ engines halted— 
he dropped back a bit, and then forged 
ahead once more. At this, the frayed 
hawser was swept in under his counter, 
where the next moment it flapped and 
beat about on the screw, jamming hard 
and fast. With a loud twang, the 
line snapped clear from the Hayden’s 
bitts. The Daisy Deane, like a wounded 
gannet, drifted slowly away on the tide. 

Davis was shouting wild questions 
and commands down the engine room 
tube, and Redmond and Parsons yelled 
in derision. 

“ And now,” said the pilot, “ we'll be 
up to that skipper man on the ship be- 
yond, and see what a dicker can do.” 

The ship’s master, through a binocu- 
lar, had been watching the encounter, 
and had noted something wrong with 
the Daisy Deane. ; 

“Your tug’s gone broke!” Parsons 
said casually, and tentatively inquired 
if the skipper needed another tug. The 
skipper did, for his orders were explicit 
to sail on the first of the flood, so Par- 
sons got the job at his own price. As 
the tow dropped down river, they passe« 
the Daisy Deane, escorted shoreward 
like a cripple, with Davis and Collins 
leaning over the counter and wondering 
at the skein of Manila line trailing out 
from under her rudder post. 

“Reckon it'll take about one day's 
work and a cole chisel to put her fit to 
go out ag’in,” Redmond remarked. 

The Daisy Deane was towed over to 
the Hoboken docks, and Davis took an 
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enforced holiday. He improved the op- 
portunity to have a drink, and another, 
and at nightfall he and Collins had a 
drunken quarrel. That night, Lizzie 
Davis left her man in terror, and was 
found, bruised and sobbing, on the door- 
step by Ben Redmond’s wife. 

* Ah, the poor dear!” cried the sym- 
pathetic woman. “The brute’s been 
abeatin’ of her ag’in.” 

She drew the frightened, timorous 
woman indoors and brewed a comforting 
cup of tea. Lizzie Davis broke down and 
wept more bitterly than ever. It was 
through her that Redmond learned the 
truth about the conspiracy against him. 

At dawn he clambered hastily aboard 
the Hayden, bound for the Communi- 
paw coal docks to move a coal barge. 

“ T’ve jus’ hear somethin’! ” Redmond 
said to Parsons, as he boarded the tug 
the next morning. “God help Tim 
Davis when the time comes for me to 
speak! It was him—Davis—I guessed 
as much! Tl take him by the throat 
tonight, and squeeze out what little 
truth there’s in him!” 


“Tt’s murder you mean,” cautioned 


Parsons. “ You steer clear o’ that, 
Benny Redmond, or I'll have you took 
up this day for a dangerust character. 
None o’ that, me lad.” 

They ranged around the Battery, and 
were just abreast of the Aquarium when 
the railroad transfer boat Express 
roared up astern. The big ferry was 
making fast time, and, heavy with cars 
standing in the gangways, she drew up 
a ripping wake in her trail. The Hay- 
den was bobbing on her stern wave, 
when there came a ery from Parsons. 

“ Hi—hello! There’s trouble! ” 

A tug, puffing down river, had swung 
out from behind a passing ferryboat to 
find herself almost under the bows of 
the transfer. A hoarse bellow from the 
Express was the first note of danger, a 
blast from the tug answering her. 

“ Look—it’s the Daisy Deane!” said 
Redmond. 

They were near enough to see Davis 
clawing desperately at the wheel. He 
was doing his utmost to swing clear. 
Once more the Express blared a warn- 
ing; the signal was answered from the 
Daisy Deane, but with a series of short, 
sharp blasts that meant nothing but 
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further alarm to the big boat’s pilot. 
The tug halted, then forged ahead. 
Men ran about her decks; she sheered 
wildly; then the two boats struck. 

*“ Bing !—there! ” cried Parsons. 

The overhang of the Express cut 
down the tug’s low rail, a cloud of steam 
gushed from her house, and then the 
transfer boat’s high sides hid whatever 
tragedy that was working under her lee. 

“She’s gone,” Redmond muttered 
slowly. “ That ends the Daisy Deane— 
and Tim Davis, too!” 

“ Not much—you can’t kill him! See 
there. They’re helpin’ men aboard!” 

Parsons pointed to the forward deck 
of the Express, where deck hands were 
helping some one over the rail. At this 
instant, the Daisy Deane trailed out 
astern of the other, and, right smartly, 
yawed in a big circle. Then she fell 
away again, and at full speed dashed 
away down river. 

“Her rudder’s gone!” Parsons ex- 
claimed. “ It’s been—no, by thunder, 
she’s abandoned and runnin’ wild! Be- 
low there — Barney — Barney!” He 
shrieked this to the engineer. “ Sock it 
to her wide open. Steam, man, steam— 
every ounce in the boilers! ” 

Grunting as they climbed the spokes, 
the two men in the pilot house drove 
the tug around. With her engines work- 
ing madly, she bore down until the 
water crept up on her deck, and then, 
with a groan. of straining timbers, 
righted to an even keel. Ahead was the 
Daisy Deane, running madly towards 
the crowded anchorage below, wild and 
unchecked, a thing of disaster. 

It was sharp work to overhaul her. 
Redmond, deserting the wheel, raced 
about the Hayden’s deck, shouting wild 
orders to Parsons. 

“ Steady—steady! ” the pilot warned, 
driving the Hayden nearer to the chase. 
Bow and bow, the two boats rocketed 
along, their wash drowning each other's 
rails, and gradually growing nearer. 

“Ready to jump!” roared Parsons. 
With a swift turn of the wheel, he drove 
the Hayden close to the other’s rail. One 
of the tug hands stood by the bow and 
prepared to leap. But Redmond, erving 
angrily, snatched him from his place. 

“My job here!” he roared. He 
sprang to the rail, standing upright on 
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the slippery wood while a spume of 
spray wet him from head to foot. He 
threw away his dripping cap, wiped the 
water from his eyes, and leaped. For 
an instant he staggered on the run- 
away’s rail; then fell forward upon the 
deck. As he arose, a glance showed him 
a heavy collier lying dead ahead. A 
moment more, and the flying tug would 
plunge into her amidships. Instinc- 
tively, he darted forward to climb to his 
old place at the wheel, but turned and 
scuttled aft to the engine room. 

“ By Jinks, he'll be killed!” yelled 
Parsons. He saw no escape for either 
Redmond or the Daisy Deane. She was 
almost upon the collier, whose crew 
lined the rails howling in dismay. But 
then the engines stopped short—hung a 
moment—and raced astern with all the 
power of steam. With a shuddering 
thump, she piled harmlessly into the 
coal carrier, sheered off, and a moment 
later drifted quietly astern with the 
tide. 

Redmond stepped out and waved his 
hand. 

“ Come aboard, cap’n,” he called. 

“ Want a line?” asked Parsons, run- 
ning alongside, and Redmond told him 
no. The tug was virtually uninjured. 
A part of her starboard rail was sheered 
off close to the deck, and the smoke- 
stack wobbled about loosely on the stays ; 
but aside from this, she was unhurt. 
Parsons put a fireman and a deck hand 
aboard to run the engines and to pass 
coal; Redmond spun the spokes beneath 
his fingers with professional skill. 

“Shall we pick up the crew—Davis 
and the others? ” he shouted to Parsons. 

“ Nope—not much!” was the reply. 
“ We'll take that tug back to the owners 
while she’s afloat.” 

They ranged up to the Daisy Deane’s 
pier on the East River, where a throng 
of tugboat men awaited her coming. 
News spreads quickly on the Front, and 
the owner was there, too. 

“What’s all this?” he demanded 
excitedly. Redmond, embarrassed and 
stammering, said there had been a bit 
of an accident. 

“ Accident—hoot!”’ Parsons inter- 
posed. “It was the bulliest thing what 
ever happened. You can thank Ben 
Redmond for bringin’ back that tug 0’ 


your’n, cap’n, and the devil take your 
man Tim Davis and the rest of his per- 
jurin’ crew.” 

They arrived later; Davis swaggering 
and loud voiced, Collins abject, wet, 
and bedraggled. He had plunged into 
the river when the two craft struck, and 
had been hauled out alive by grace of 
providence and a boathook. 

“Yes, sir,’ Davis began eagerly, 
“ Collins, here, was drunk ag’in. I rung 
the bells to go astern, and : 

“It’s a lie!” broke in the engineer. 
The old man tottered to his feet, the 
water streaming from his clothes, and 
waved a feeble fist in Davis’ face. “ It’s 
a lie—you’'ll not perjure me like you did 
Ben Redmond—you galley lawyer! ” 

“ What’s that—what’s that?” asked 
the owner, staring dully from one to the 
other. 

“ He means, sir,” Parsons explained, 
“ that he’ll not be sworn out of his place 
like Benny Redmond was. They lied— 
all o’ them—and Davis is sorter thinkin’ 
he can try it on Collins now. How about 
it?” 

The owner’s face darkened, while he 
threw an inquiring glance at the 
wretched engineer. The man nodded 
affirmatively; he told the whole story, 
shamefaced but eager, and before its 
climax Davis slipped away. He was 
gone when they looked for him, and 
that, to be sure, was the last ever seen 
of him along the Front. 

“You'll take the tug over to the 
yards,” the owner directed, indicating 
Redmond. “Just see that the repairs 
are nustled through, will you? ” 

Redmond shuffled about uneasily. 

“Yes, sir—that’s all right,” he be- 
gan. “ But how—how about me doin’ 
it? Tain’t got no license, you ’member.” 

“ Oh, bother that—I’ll fix it with the 
inspectors, my man. And when the 
tug’s out again, you just report here for 
your old work, Redmond — under- 
stand? ” 

“Say, Ben, me boy,” murmured Par- 
sons, when the two had gone aboard. 
“ Ain’t you sorter glad you didn’t mur- 
der and choke and bite Tim Davis to 
bits—ain’t vou?” 

“ Ye-es,” returned Redmond, a trifle 
erimly. “ But it’s up to me to smash 
his jaw at that.” 




















WERE WE CRUEL IN CHINA? 


BY EDWIN WILDMAN, 


LATE UNITED STATES VICE CONSUL GENERAL AT HONG KONG, AND WAR CORRESPONDENT 
IN CHINA. 


THE SUFFERINGS 
UPON THE CHINESE BY THE 
HUMANITY OF SOME OF 
BARBARITY OF OTHERS. 


CHINAMAN—that was his only 
crime—was shambling along be- 
hind the car sheds at Tongku. Upon 
his back was a load of faggots gathered 
from the débris of his ruined town. The 
winters in Pechili province are severe. 
The belated refugee was gathering fire- 
wood in order to save his family from 
freezing to death, if he could. 

A Russian picket was walking up and 
down the railroad tracks behind the 
sheds. He espied the Chinaman bent 
upon his harmless task, and challenged 
him. He might as well have commanded 
the sun to stand still. The refugee, in- 
nocent of any harmful intention, did not 
notice or hear the challenge. The Rus- 
sian took aim and fired. The China- 
man fell forward on his face, the bun- 
dle of faggots crashing to the ground. 
The poor wretch groaned and writhed 
in pain. The Russian patrol moved on 
up his beat. 

Two American soldiers attached to 
the quartermaster’s department at 
Tongku saw the deed, too late to in- 
terfere. They hurried to where the 
Chinaman lay. His leg was broken and 
torn open at the knee. One of the 
Americans tried to soothe him, gently 
patting the poor creature on the bare 
back and uttering words of kindness 
which, though unintelligible to the suf- 
ferer, seemed to comfort him in his pain. 
The other American ran hurriedly to 
the hospital in charge of the Monocacy’s 
surgeon, and asked fora stretcher. Hav- 
ing procured one, he carried it to the 
Chinaman. Lifting the poor wretch 
upon the stretcher, the Americans took 
him to the hospital. The surgeon in 
charge dressed the wound and gave the 
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man food and drink. Further, without 
orders, and entirely upon his own re- 
sponsibility, he took care of the pa- 
tient until he was able to walk. I was 
an eye witness of this incident. 


SCRATCH A RUSSIAN, FIND A TARTAR. 


Colonel Wint, of the Sixth Cavalry, 
was in charge of the American Depart- 
ment of Tientsin. The Russians intro- 
duced the practice of commandeering 
Chinese from the old city. Without pay 
and without food, they were forced to 
work from sunrise to sunset, when they 
were driven away like so many cattle, 
and warned to return in the morning. 
The bayonet and the knout were used 
freely to urge them on to their tasks. 

The American quartermaster’s de- 
partment was sorely in need of laborers. 

“Go into the Chinese city, and get 
two hundred coolies—mind you, coo- 
lies,” said Colonel Wint, to one of his 
sergeants. “Take an interpreter with 
you. Tell them we want them to load 
our junks and earry our supplies. Of- 
fer them ten cents gold a day, and tell 
them we will feed them and sell them 
rice and treat them well. No old men 
—no violence! ” 

The sergeant went. He visited the 
Chinese city. The coolies hid and 
skulked, dived into their mud _ houses, 
and crowded behind walls. The inter- 
preter called to them, told them the 
Americans wanted them, would pay for 
their work, would feed them. They be- 
lieved it, and came out in swarms. The 
sergeant received more applications 
than he could accept. In a long pro- 
cession they came to the headquarters 
of the quartermaster’s department, 
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They were set to work, and they worked 
like oxen, without a complaint. 

Other Chinese heard of our methods. 
Scores deserted the Russians to get un- 
der the protection of our flag. Word 
was sent to their starving wives and 
babes, hiding out in the country. ‘They 
came back to Tientsin, and congregated 
around the American camp. All day 
long, under the blazing sun, these hu- 
man cattle carried burdens, dragged 
wagons, and loaded junks, but not at the 
point of the bayonet or under the lash 
of the knout. At night they squatted in 
hoards, patiently waiting in front of the 
army headquarters, under the shelter of 
the American flag, to receive what was 
to them a big reward for the day’s work, 
and a portion of rice to take home to 
their famished families. 

Soon the wretched beggars who had 
fled from Tientsin returned. They 
came to the American camp. The halt 
and blind, the sore eaten and rheumatic, 
crowded around and held out their piti- 
ful hands. They gathered up spilled 
rice like chickens on a stubble field. 
They filled their dirty sacks with dis- 
carded food and bits of wood for fuel. 
The American soldier threw them many 
a dime—an act so unprecedented, and 
a gift so great, that their eyes stared 
in wonderment, and their lips murmured 
confused prayers of thanks. 

One old woman, hardly able to walk, 
made her appearance every day, and 
threaded her way among the crowd of 
soldiers and coolies. She was never 
driven away or interfered with. “ You 
are spoiling these brutes,” protested the 
Russians, of whom it has often been 
said that they understand the Chinese 
better than others do. “They would 
all murder you if they had the weapons. 
You are encouraging mendicity.” Yet 
never an American was murdered by 
stealth, never a gun was stolen, never 
an arm was raised against us by these 
“brutes ” who did our work. 

An American junk was being hauled 
up the Peiho River by five coolies, with 
a tow line. It was hard and tedious 
work to drag the unwieldy Chinese scow, 
heavily laden with army _ supplies, 
through the swift currents, over the 
shallow bars, and around the sharp 
eurves. The coolies often had to wade 
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through the mud and submerged grass 
up to their waists, pulling their heavy 
burden up the stream for a hundred and 
twenty miles to Tungchow. It took ten 
days for the trip. Five coolies were noi 
enough, but before the allies relieved 
Peking coolies were scarce. The Rus- 
sians had forced many of them into 
service, and had killed or frightened 
away the rest. 

The boat moved slowly. Suddenly 
four Chinamen emerged from the hig) 
corn at the riverside. The guard on the 
junk saw them, and raised his gun, They 
halted. One of them called out in “ pid- 
gin” English: 

“ Belong good Chinaman. Work for 
Russians. They kill one man. Run 
away. Wanchee work Americans, Work 
Americans no pay.” 

So, putting their hands to the tov 
rope, they speedily doubled the junk’: 
speed. An American soldier landed an: 
trampedalong after the refugees with his 


- gun on his shoulder, talking as much 1: 


himself as to the spokesman of the quar- 
tet: “Td like to see any blanked Cos- 


“sack try to get you back, the blankety 


blank blanks! ” 
THE DEMAND FOR AMERICAN FLAGS. 


If the Americans had had ten thou- 
sand flags at Peking, Tientsin, ani 
Tungchow, those cities would have look- 
ed like a Fourth of July celebration. 
Hundreds, yes, thousands, of Chinese 
begged for American flags to raise over 
their doors and carry on their persons. 
The saddest words you could tell an ap- 
plicant was, “ No have got.” But he 
soon discovered a substitute. “ Make 
chit—say: ‘ Belong Americans,” ani 
this saved hundreds of lives, for a China- 
man was not safe abroad in Peking for 
weeks after the occupation, because 0! 
the brutality of the Russians an 
French. Hundreds of American flags 
were roughly made out of red and blue 
pieces of silk stitched together by Chi- 
nese women. People hung them out o/ 
their windows, or carried them over 
their shoulders wherever they went. 

In the consulate compound at Tien- 
tsin there was kept under guard a Boxer 
chief. He was captured in Tientsin, 
where he had returned after the flight 
of the legions. 

















WERE WE CRUEL IN CHINA? 


“Why don’t you shoot him?” said a 
German officer one day, calling upon 
Consul Ragsdale. 

“Shoot him?” retorted the consul. 
~Tm not in the slaughter house busi- 
ness. A little kindness has made the old 
fellow over, too. He likes it here now. 
He sees the error of his ways, and has 
given us some valuable information. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I liberated him one 
of these days,” continued Mr. Ragsdale, 
and the old Chinaman’s face beamed, for 
he understood. ; 

“ Gott in Himmel, you Americans are 
hopeless!” replied the German. “ We 
shot eight yesterday.” 

The naked form of a Chinese woman 
floated past the American headquarters 
at Hoshiwu. Two soldiers were near by, 
working on the telegraph wires. 

“ My God, that’s horrible! ” said one. 
* Let’s bury it.” 

The woman’s corpse was swollen. Her 
hair floated on the surface of the water. 
With a long pole, she was dragged into 
a little inlet in the bank. One of the 
soldiers took half of his tent sheet, and 
covered the body. With their spades, 
which they carried to dig holes for tele- 
graph poles, they made a grave in the 
soft sand. Rolling the corpse upon the 
sheet, they lifted it into the grave. 
Gently they covered the remains with 
soil, and even went so far as to throw up 
a little mound over the spot, in feeling 
recognition of Chinese burial customs. 
Sentimentalists, you say. Well, perhaps. 
Would that there were more like them! 


WHEN RUSSIA MET AMERICA. 


At Tungchow two Russians were pur- 
suing a woman along the banks of a 
canal. The terrorized creature looked at 
the slimy depths of the filthy sewer, and 
then glanced over her shoulder at her 
pursuers. In a moment she would have 
leaped into the foul waters, less foul 
than the fate that awaited her. 

A number of Americans were crack- 
ing Brazil nuts on the stone steps of a 
deserted fruit store. They heard the 
shouts of the Russians. With a string 
of oaths, one of the Americans grabbed 
his gun and started. I followed with the 
others. The woman stumbled and fell. 
A Russian clutched hold of her. The 
foremost American, a stalwart trooper 
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of the Sixth Cavalry, took the Cossack 
by the neck, and hurled him down the 
embankment, where he just escaped im- 
mersion in the dirty depths of the sewer. 
The woman arose and fled down a nar- 
row street, not understanding the mean- 
ing of the encounter, but seeking 
shelter in some hole in the wall. The 
tussians, thinking theinterference noth- 
ing more than an exhibition of rivalry, 
crawled up the bank and walked away, 
amid a volley of American oaths that 
would do credit to an army teamster. 
In Tungchow, on a bamboo bed in a 
deserted, looted hovel, lay an emaciated 
old Chinaman. An American bent on 
investigation—perhaps on _ looting— 
burst open the door. The poor old 
wretch turned his face to the wall, his 
frame shaking with fear. He thought 
his end had come. The big Arizonian 
took him by the shoulder and turned 
him over. He was a picture of abject 
despair. His lips were parched with 
thirst, and he was evidently in the last 
throes of starvation. The American 
found a cup on a shelf in the room, swab- 
bed it out with his coat lapel, poured 
into it some coffee from his canteen, 
and held it to the starving man’s lips. 
The Chinaman’s staring eyes bulged 
with fear, but he drank every drop. From 
his pocket the American pulled out some 
hardtack, gave it to the man, filled the 
cup again from his canteen, and went 
out. I saw the act. 
“ Te will die any way,” I said. 
“S’pose so,” muttered the soldier, 
hurrying away, lest I should see the 
moisture gathering in his eye. 


WAR THAT WAS NOT MURDER. 


A squadron of cavalry was sent out 
of Peking to locate a number of Boxers 
who were said to be gathering near a 
certain temple a few miles from the 
city. A missionary brought in the in- 
telligence. I heard General Chaffee’s 
adjutant give the order to drive them 
away, but to use no more ammunition 
than was necessary. 

The squadron found the Boxers. 
They were huddled in a temple, and a 
flag or two was in evidence. At the ap- 
pearance of our troops they fled, ex- 
cept a few boys, who, armed only with 
swords, and imbued with the fanaticism 
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of the order of the Big Sword, boldly ad- 
vanced to meet us. The youngsters stood 
their ground and _ brandished their 
knives. The squadron commander or- 
dered the bugler to call a halt. Then 
our men made a détour and captured 
some flying Boxers, who had thrown 
away their swords and red sashes. 

“Tt would have been outright mur- 
der to have shot those boys, yet -they 
were armed, and the poor little fools 
made a show of resistance. We shot over 
their heads,” they told me afterwards. 

Not two hundred yards from the 
American legation lived a refugee Chi- 
nese family. In front of a half ruined 
building, under the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes, they built a stone 
stove, spread out mats, and erected a 
kind of shack to cover them at night. 
They were a picture of misery and hope- 
less despair. Homeless, without food or 
money, they might have starved under 
our very noses, but every day some one 
from the American legation left them 
food; and there they lived for weeks, 
until they dared to go out into the city, 
in hope of earning a few cash to keep 
body and soul together. 

I never saw a parallel to this picture 
in the Russian quarter, where I lived. 
There every house was empty, stripped 
of its furniture, looted and demolished, 
its owners and inmates scattered to the 
four winds of heaven. No refugees 
sought the protection of the Muscovites. 

One day a Chinese student from the 
demolished Imperial University came to 
General Chaffee’s office, begging a po- 
sition as an interpreter. He bore let- 
ters of recommendation from an Ameri- 
can missionary, who stated that the man 
was penniless, and that his employment 
would give support to a large family of 
relatives, all on the verge of starvation. 

“How much do you want per 
month?” asked Captain Hutchinson, 
General Chaffee’s adjutant. : 

“ Anything you will give me,” replied 
the voung man. 

* Well, name a price,” said the cap- 
tain, for the Chinaman spoke English 
perfectly, and good interpreters were 
searee and very much in demand. 

“Ten dollars a month?” the China- 
man hesitatingly said. 

“Ten dollars!” replied Hutchinson. 


“Our scale is twenty dollars for inter- 
preters. Come around in the morning.” 

On the Peiho, the American soldier 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Chinaman at the oars, pushing backward 
and forward the heavy paddles that aid- 
ed the coolies straining at the tow rope 
on shore. I have seen the Japanese do 
the same thing. I have seen hundreds 
of Japanese soldiers, in uniform, side 
by side with the Chinamen, dragging 
and pushing their little two wheeled 
carts over the rough road for hours at 
a time. I have seen Japanese holding 
their canteen to the mouth of a sick or 
wounded Chinaman. 


THE HUMANE POLICY OF THE JAPANESE. 


No nation could enforce more rigid 
protection to a conquered people than 
did the Japanese in China. So great 
was the confidence of the Chinese in 
the Mikado’s soldiers that Japanese flags 
popped out everywhere, like dandelions 
after a spring rain. Some of these flags, 
a red sun on a white ground, were paint- 
ed in the blood of comrades slain by 
Cossack murderers, so great was the ter- 
ror of the Chinese, and so pressing their 
desire for some emblem that might pro- 
tect them from the Russians. In Pe- 
king, the Cossacks tore down whole 
streets of these flags, for terrorized 
natives, not knowing that they had been 
parceled out to the Czar’s troops, raised 
the Japanese flag in the Russian quarter 
of the city. 

In their district, the Japanese gave 
the natives food, encouraged the open- 
ing of their shops, bought supplies from 
them, and protected them while they 
went out and gathered fruit to sell; 
for carts laden with vegetables en route 
to the city were often plundered by 
French and Russian soldiers. 

At the auction of loot which oceurred 
daily in the British legation, Chinese 
were permitted to attend and bid for 
such things as they wanted. In the Jap- 
anese quarter, Chinese won:en sat in 
their shops, waited on customers, and 
walked on the streets, a week after the 
occupation of Peking. Stores were open- 
ed along streets protected by the Ameri- 
cans, and very few houses in our sec- 
tion that were occupied by Chinese fam- 
ilies were disturbed by looters. Most 

















of the destruction done in Tientsin, 
‘'ungchow, and Peking was the work of 
ihe Chinese themselves—chiefly Boxers 
attempting to burn out the foreigners 
and plunder their own people. 

I went up to Peking with American 
troops. I spent some time in the Ameri- 
can camp. In both instances I asso- 
ciated closely with the American sol- 
dier, sleeping under his tent, sharing 
his food at the company mess, watching 
his daily work, and listening to his tales. 
I do not know, nor did I ever hear, of a 
single instance of rape. Chinamen were 
killed, but not brutally murdered. 
Women and children were driven away, 
but not outraged. Loot was taken, but 
not violently. Houses were entered, but 
unarmed people were left in occupation. 
Indiscriminate plundering was not in- 
dulged in, nor was the buying and sell- 
ing of loot countenanced. General Chaf- 
fee strenuously opposed it, not only 
among his own command, but in coun- 
cils with the representatives of the al- 
lies. Such loot as our men took was 
left in the hands of those who found 
it in abandoned houses. Jewelry and 
knickknacks were swapped and sold, and 
clothing and bedding was taken by the 
soldiers to add to their comfort, for the 
nights grew cold. 


THE RECORD OF THE ALLIES IN CHINA. 


[ have read much about the murder- 
ing and looting that marked the advance 
of the allies in China. I cannot deny 
that such things occurred, to the ever- 
lasting shame of the men who were guil- 
ty of them; but I cannot concede that 
these lurid incidents represent a true 
picture of the whole. 

The Japanese stood foremost in carry- 
ing out a humane policy in protecting 
the lives of the men, the chastity of the 
women, and the property of non com- 
batants. They took silver from the 
public yamens, and sent back to Japan 
ship loads of rifles and ammunition from 
the arsenals; but who shall say that this 
violates the laws of war? 

The Americans’ opportunity was not 
as great. They had not the force at 
their command, nor could they make as 
rapid marches as the Japanese, but their 
example was the most potent influence 
in the war. The Japanese were proud 
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to take their cue from the Americans, 
and to boast that they were as civilized 
and humane as we. Individually, there 
was hardly a private in the ranks of the 
American contingent who would refuse 
to succor a wounded foe, or who would 
not risk his life to protect a woman in 
danger of outrage. 

The British strenuously enforced hu- 
mane methods, but were handicapped by 
the fact that their command was chiefly 
made up of Indian troops, who were 
harder to restrain. They looted system- 
atically, but L think without violence. 
They sold their loot to the highest bid- 
der, and distributed the money among 
their officers and privates as a prize of 
war. Their course was in accordance 
with military tradition, and they be- 
lieved it justifiable. 

The Russian troops, who were more 
numerous than any other contingent, 
were mostly half civilized Cossacks from 
the wild regions of southern Russia. Sol- 
diers of fortune from the borderland of 
civilization, they were fighters, murder- 
ers, and plunderers by nature and pro- 
fession. Their officers did not, and 
probably could not, control them. 

The French were a lazy, cruel, and 
plundering lot, whose sufferings at Tien- 
tsin made them vicious and revengeful. 
Their actions in China disgraced the 
name of France. 

The Germans were a splendid looking 
body of men, but their campaign of ven- 
geance is absolutely inexcusable. 

War, in its mildest form, is not a 
pleasure excursion. It is brutal, hor- 
rible, cruel. In China a great force of 
mixed nationalities were rushing to the 
rescue of their countrymen in Peking, 
whom they feared to find dead and out- 
raged. The intense strain of such a mis- 
sion affected every man’s mind, from 
commander to private. The enemy was 
an inspired fanatic, totally irresponsible 
for his acts. The situation was unparal- 
leled in modern warfare. If the veneer 
of civilization gave way where it was 
the thinnest, and brutal vengeance in- 
spired men’s hearts, human nature must 
be held partially responsible. 

But in this campaign of blood the 
Americans displayed, under great diffi- 
culties, instincts and purposes that were 
creditable to our civilization. 












The World’s Rarest Books. 


BY ANNE OHAGAN. 


NEW YORK’S REMARKABLE RICHNESS IN THE ANCIENT BIBLES 
WHICH ARE THE OLDEST AND MOST VALUABLE PRODUCTS OF 
THE PRINTER’S ART—THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY HAS 
THE FINEST COLLECTION OF OLD LATIN BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 


CROSS a narrow New York street 
medieval Europe looks upon mod- 
ern America. On one side of a long, 
dingy window is stored the product of 
the learning, the piety, the patience, 
and the genius of the early Christian 
centuries; on the other there is epito- 
mized the spirit of these later days—a 
tenement, an elevated track with trains 
rumbling and thundering along it, a 
newsboy shrilly calling his wares. 

Here, growing more richly lovely year 
by year, is the first page ever turned 
from a printing press; there, the red 
ink is still damp on the latest “ fudge ” 
of the ceaselessly recurring latest edi- 
tion of the evening newspaper. On one 
side is the Gutenberg Bible, stately and 
magnificent as a Gothie cathedral with 
arched aisles and windows of jeweled 
radiance; on the other is a sheet of 
flamboyant headlines, which logical pes- 
simism declares to be as truly the off- 
spring of Gutenberg’s genius as the 
wonderful volumes that are the pride 
of great bibliophiles and the aspiration 
and despair of poorer ones. 

The place where old and new thus 
confront each other is the Bible Room 
of the General Theological Seminary, in 
Chelsea Square. The square itself is 
something of an anomaly in the busy 
city. The brick college building, sub- 
stantial and dignified, in spite of its 
dusty hue of age, stands uncrowded in 
the center of the block between Ninth 
and Tenth Avenues and Twentieth and 
T'wenty First Streets. Academic quiet 
pervades it, though all around hums the 
noisy life of a quarter where respectable 
conservatism rubs elbows with incroach- 
ing poverty. And the most scholastic 
spot in the whole building, the farthest 
removed from the hubbub of the outer 


day, is the high ceiled, dully lit room 
where the most remarkable collection o{ 
Bibles in the world is ranged. 

The casual and uninitiated eye may 
find the apartment disappointing. .\) 
enterprising bookshop would show more 
dazzling gleam of blue and gilt, would 
send forth more seductive odors of Rus- 
sia and Morocco. Here the prevailing 
tone is dusty brown; ancient vellum 
covers take on the mellow tenderness of 
old ivory, pigskin darkens, and even 
boards deepen in tint. Some little lus- 
ter there is, to be sure, on the books 
which have had to be recently rebound, 
but for the most part there is no out- 
ward brilliance to give a hint of the 
glories of gold and crimson within. 


AN UNEQUALED COLLECTION OF BIBLES. 


The larger part of this great collec- 
tion was given to the seminary in 189. 
the late Cornelius Vanderbilt being the 
chief donor. The gift comprised the co!- 
lection made by Walter A. Copinger. a 
professor in the law school at Manches- 
ter, England, who had accumulated {ive 
hundred and sixty five editions in four- 
teen hundred and fifty volumes. his 
princelv gift at once made the Library 
receiving it the richest in the world in 
its store of Latin Bibles. In 1899 the 
seminary received an additional Scrip- 
tural collection, in which again were 
some of the rarest and most valuable 
hooks in the world. The combined en- 
dowments exceed the Bible collection 
of the British Museum by ninety one 
volumes, that of the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford by three hundred and seventy 
three, and that of the University 1.i- 
brary at Cambridge by three hundred 
and ninety eight. Some of the speci- 
mens are unique; many more are c\X- 
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tremely rare. Others have a sentimen- 
tal value accruing from the fame of 
those who owned them before they came 
to form part of a collection. 

There is, in perfect condition, a copy 
of the Antwerp Polyglot, which has been 
called the eighth wonder of the world. 
‘The one which the British Museum has 
is far from perfect. There is the first 
quarto Bible printed in 1475 and the 
first octavo printed in 1491. There is 
the first and very rare edition of Clarius, 
of 1542, in which he corrected in eight 
thousand places the text of the Vulgate 
of St. Jerome; there is a copy of the 
rare edition of Servetus, also of 1542, 
but, unfortunately for its editor, not 
so well esteemed at the time as that of 
Clarius; there are the three earliest edi- 
tions of Eggstein, printed at Strasburg, 
from 1468 to 1470; there is the Zainer 
edition, printed at Ulm in 1480; there 
is, in its original binding, a copy of the 
teinhard edition of 1482, of which only 
three others are extant, one at the Bod- 
leian, one at the National Library in 
Paris, and one at the Royal Library in 
Stuttgart. There is a complete series of 
ihe famous Nuremberg editions printed 
hy Coburger between 1475 and 1497, and 
illustrated by the wood cuts of Wolge- 
muth, the teacher of the chief German 
illustrator of his day, Albrecht Diirer. 





THE FIRST ITALIAN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Besides these examples of the art of 
printing as it began in Germany, there 
are the editions of other countries, and 
lianuseripts even more ancient than the 
printed pages. The twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries have yielded their mir- 
acles of penmanship and color; volumes 
over which monks pored in their cells, 
and upon which the penmen of the great 
ltalian nobles wrought painstakingly 
vear after year, and which the artists of 
ltaly did not scorn to illustrate with as 
great care as they bestowed upon their 
church paintings. There is an old He- 
brew manuscript, every one of the back- 
ward reading pages laboriously made by 
the strokes of some pious pen back in 
the misty days of the early church. 

When Italy took up the art of print- 
ing, which she did very shortly after 
the fame of the invention at Mayence 
spread—and it is amazing to note how 
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swiftly news did spread in those ante 
steam and electricity days—her Bibles 
became as famous for their beauty as 
her manuscripts had been. The collec- 
tion at the seminary shows many ex- 
quisite examples of the early Italian 
conception of the art of printing. A 
Venetian edition of 1489, of which the 
only other copy known to exist is in the 
Royal Library at Stuttgart, and a Ro- 
man edition of 1593,°from which the 
Douay version of the Scriptures used in 
the Roman Catholic church is taken, 
are among its treasures. 

Among the English versions there are 
many rarities, including the first com- 
plete edition in English—the Miles 
Coverdale translation, finished in 1536; 
the Great Bible, Archbishop Cranmer’s 
completion of Tyndale’s earlier unfin- 
ished work, and also a part of Tyndale’s 
own incomplete translation. 

Listed thus, the books have little 
meaning to the uninitiated. Even when 
they are first seen, uneven row upon un- 
even row, on the tall shelves of the Bible 
Room, they are not a particularly im- 
pressive sight. But, lifted tenderly 
from their resting places, opened with 
gentle consideration for their age, and 
laid before even the least bibliomaniae 
person in the world, their wonder and 
beauty are apparent. 


MARVELS OF MONASTIC WORK. 

There are pages not more than six 
inches in length and not more than four 
in width with a miniature pictorial his- 
tory of the middle ages beside a verse 
of the Scriptures, set forth with such 
beautiful lettering as is no longer 
known. In the manuscripts this is par- 
ticularly true. On a small page with a 
decently large margin, a broad floriated 
border, and ‘an exquisitely lettered 
psalm, there will be a procession of 
priests filing along the foreground of 
a painting whose background is a medi- 
eval cathedral with the dwellings of its 
dependents grouped about it. After the 
marvelous coloring, which the centuries 
have not dimmed, the backgrounds are 
the wonder of these illustrations. The 
perspective in a scene measuring two 
inches by one and a half is as admirable 
as if there were indefinite space in which 
the landscape might stretch away. 
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The borders and the initial letters 
are of such grace and richness that one 
would be willing to forego most of a 
readable library to own a book so illu- 
minated, even in an unknown tongue. 
Sometimes the borders are things of 
pure beauty, involutions and evolutions 
of graceful floral designs. 

These old illustrators, for all their 
learning and their celestial aspirations, 
knew the value of homely things. Here 
are strawberries scarcely larger than a 
grain of rice, but perfect in every detail 
and in color. Here are roses of infini- 
tesimal proportions, but of unimpeach- 
able drawing and hue. Here are pea- 
cock plumes lending their shimmer of 
gold and green to a page scarcely larger 
than one “eye” of the real feather. 
Here one might fancy, in a streak of 
orange and a feathery floating of green, 
nothing less commonplace than a carrot. 

On some of the borders the same sense 
of humor that built the gargoyles on 
the towers of Nétre Dame has rioted. 
The monks in their cells, working pa- 
tiently on their “ books of hours,” had 
moments, so it seems, of relaxation. 
They wanted a change from their Vir- 
gins, their Saint Elizabeths, their Cru- 
cifixions, their angels, their good saints, 
and the blossoms belonging to all these. 
And during these mental and devotional 
vacations, so to speak, they painted the 
drollest of grotesques—birds and beasts 
and fishes with weird facial expressions 
and amazing and unanatomical atti- 
tudes. The hairy faces of giants look 
out from encircling wreaths of flowers. 
Sometimes a half human monster lurks 
in the very initial that opens one of the 
psalms, and strange creatures, “ half 
angel and half bird,” fly alongside. 





TRAGEDIES OF OLD BOOKS. 


But it is not only piety and art and 
learning and humor that are bound 
there in the dull brown covers. The 
Bible Room is a record of hates, of in- 
trigues, and of martyrdoms. Here is a 
book that spelled bankruptcy for its 
maker, there one that meant no less 
than death. For this one a great cardi- 
nal would sell his honor, and with that 
a few men walked as magicians among 
the people. For one a man went blind, 
and for another a man lost his fortune. 
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Almost as bitter as the wars fought in 
the name of religion itself were the 
heartburnings that grew out of the ma- 
king of Bibles. 

Among the early tragedies were those 
of the monks who, skilful as scribes, 
were kept by the great monasteries con- 
stantly at work upon the making of 
manuscripts. Not always did they work 
willingly. In “ Books and Their Ma- 
kers During the Middle Ages,” George 
Haven Putnam cites one manuscript 
which has, after the customary “ Jacob 
Scripsit,” this further record written in 
another hand than the industrious Ja- 
cob’s: “ Part of this book not of his own 
free will, but under compulsion, bound 
by fetters.” 

The cells wherein many of the scribes 
worked were cold. One manuscript has 
at its close a sentence to the effect that 
“while he wrote, he stiffened with the 
cold.” Another scribe has left, etched 
into a corner of the beautifully illumi- 
nated work of his hands, the statement 
that “ who does not know how to write, 
he imagines it to be no labor; but, al- 
though these fingers only hold the pen, 
the whole body wearies.” Most touch- 
ing of all is the record left by the monk 
who, having written and illuminated 
nineteen missals, ceased his labors be- 
cause he was blind. 

Those were the tragedies of the days 
before Gutenberg. But tragedy did not 
cease with him. There were probably 
times when he thought that it had its 
very beginning with him. Even now 
the question of rights and wrongs he- 
tween him and John Fust, and even be- 
tween him and Koster of Haarlem in 
Holland, is not settled. To this day the 
Dutch, with national stolidity against 
opposition, claim Laurens Koster as the 
inventor of the art of printing with 
movable type. 


GUTENBERG’S GREAT INVENTION. 

It is true that as early as 1430 Koster 
was experimenting with blocks with the 
aim of producing a cheaper form of the 
volume then known as “ the poor mans 
Bible,” which consisted of a large quan- 


‘tity of outline drawing and a smill 


quantity of text, printed from wooden 
blocks. The claim of the Kosterians 15 


that he had already discovered the art 

















of printing from movable type when 
John Gutenberg began his first essays 
n Strasburg in 1436. 
through a 
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than Gutenberg’s Bible. It is more like- 
ly that the idea was “in the air,” and 
that Gutenberg’s experiments were the 
first to make it practical. 























Dicoffinbarung 








AN ILLUSTRATION TO THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS—FROM LUTHER’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
PRINTED ABOUT 1580. 


vorkman from the Haarlem workrooms 
that Gutenberg first gained the secret. 
This charge the Gutenberg adherents 
~toutly deny, and the story of the dis- 
honest servant seems to lack verification, 
though it is asserted that crudely print- 
cd books from Koster’s press are extant 
with all the marks of an earlier date 
3M 


Ancient records in Strasburg show 
that Gutenberg, who in his youth seems 
to have been rather a gay blade, was al- 
ways deeply interested in schemes for 
printing. When he was but twenty eight 
he was experimenting—aided, it is hint- 
ed, by money advanced by a lady bear- 
ing the interesting name of “ Anne of 
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“THE ANNUNCIATION "FROM A FOURTEENTH CENTURY MANUSCRIPT “ BOOK OF HOURS” OWNED BY DR 


VLADIMIR SIMKHOVITCH. 


the money she is believed to have lent | promise suit: was uncommonly success- 


him, but to induce him to keep a prom- ful and actually won her recreant ad 
ise he had made to marry her. The suit) mirer for her. 


was decided in) Anne's faver, and as In spite of the aid of Anne’s money. 





the Tron Door.” Anne. so the records later documents show that Anne Guten- 
show, was afterwards obliged to sue berg contributed to the municipality of 
voung Mr. Gutenberg, not to recover Strasburg, it is likely that her breach of 
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Gutenberg’s first attempts came to noth- mented in secret places with metals and 
ing. In 1436 he borrowed more money imprints and processes, and told wild 


—this time from men—and organized a__ stories to their wives and sweethearts 





















































4 PAGE FROM A MANUSCRIPT ‘‘ BOOK OF HOURS” OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, OWNED BY DR. VLAD- 
IMIR SIMKHOVITCH. 


printing company. It reads like a story .to account for their mysterious absences 
' adventure, the tale of the young men and occupations. Gutenberg, the leader 
' Strasburg, who, their hearts swollen of the enterprise, was by no means too 
high with hopes of speedy riches, experi- open with his partners. They would 
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“THE BIRTH OF CHRIST”—FROM THE BAMBERG MISSAL, PRINTED ABOUT 1481. 


now and again invade his workroom and 
find him with tools the use of which he 
declined to tell them, and then hot 
words would be bandied, 

GUTENBERG SUPPLANTED BY FUST. 

The secret meetings and the experi- 
ments came to nothing. One of the pro- 
jectors of the affair died; there was a 
trial in which his heirs sought to re- 
cover what he had expended in the busi- 
ness; the five vear limit for which the 
partnership had been established was 
reached, and Gutenberg, penniless, gave 


up the undertaking for a time. He re- 
turned after a while to Mayence, the 
city of his birth, and began his experi 
ments again. By and by he was sur 
that he had hit upon the exact method 
All he needed—as usual—was money. 
and for it he applied to John Fust, 
money lender, who was persuaded to 
loan him a certain sum for five years 
all the tools and produets of the antic 
pated presses to go to him in ease 0 
Gutenberg’s failure to pay. 

When the time for foreclosure came. 
in 1455, the great Gutenberg Bible wa- 











almost ready to be turned from the 
Indeed, one or two imprints 
may already have been-made. But the 
reward of his vears of struggle and de- 


presses, 
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a judge. Only the legal records of this 
case exist to give Gutenberg the credit 
due him. Without them Fust would 
have come down to posterity as the in- 
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\ PAGE FROM “THE POOR MAN’S BIBLE,” ONE OF THE EARLIEST BLOCK BOOKS—THE DATE IS PROBABLY 
ABOUT TWENTY FIVE YEARS BEFORE THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 


termined effort was not for Gutenberg. 
John Fust, like the typical mortgagee 
'' melodrama, swooped down upon the 
establishment and seized the property. 

The suit which enabled him to do this 
was tried before a court in which one 
of his own relatives, Nicholas Fust, was 














ventor. For the money lender went 
into the publishing business himself, 
being greatly aided in his public spir- 
ited and laudable enterprise by the type, 
presses, and tools of Gutenberg as well 
as by the knowledge of provident young 
Mr. Peter Schéffer, an employee of Gu- 
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been produced by means 
of witchcraft! 


ITALY’S FIRST PRINTING 
PRESS. 

While Gutenberg had 
been at work there had 
come to him, in’ the 
guise of a workman 
seeking employment, a 
young gentleman ad 
venturer from France. 
Nicholas Jenson, or Jan- 
son, who had been com- 
missioned to discover. 
surreptitiously, for King 
Charles VII of France. 
just what was going on 
at Mavence, to learn 
the processes of which: 
there were rumors, and 
to come back prepared 
to use them. When the 
man returned, however. 
there was no immediate 
enthusiasm over the se 
crets he had discovered 
After a few years, there 
fore, he took his know!- 
edge to Venice, and 
through the patronage 
of the Doge was able to 
set up the first Italian 
































“THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST”—FROM A THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 
‘BOOK OF HOURS” OWNED BY DR. tated the Roman let 
ters. After these two 


MANUSCRIPT 
VLADIMIR SIMKHOVITCH. 


tenberg, who went into business with 
the mortgagee and eventually married 
his daughter, 

Fust and Sehoifer seem to have been 
a pretty pairif the tales, half legend and 
half record, that have come down about 
them are true. For instance, it is be- 


lieved that they sold as manuscripts a 
batch of their printed Bibles in: Paris. 
Doubters who demanded how works for 
which the customary price was four or 
five hundred crowns could be sold at 
sixty, were informed that the hooks had 


printing press. 
(iutenberg’s letter- 
were Gothie, broad. 
black, and arched, a- 
close an imitation as 
could be made of thy 
lettering of the man 
uscripts. Jenson im 





proneers, there wer 
various styles of lettering used, gener 
ally a composite or a compromise he 
tween the two. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF SERVETUS AND 
TYNDALE. 


But there are other stories than that 
of Gutenberg bound there in the Bibl: 
Room of the Episcopal Seminary. Th 
story of Servetus is a more dramati: 
tragedy. The Servetus edition is ver 
rare, for all the copies which the chure 
could Jav her hands on about the mid 
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“ile of the sixteenth cen- 
‘ury went to feed the 
ire for whieh Servetus 
nd his heresies were 
he chief fuel. 
Servetus, whose first 
1ame was Michael, was 
noved, in 1542, to reédit 
» edition which Pag- 
inus of the Dominican 
rder of monks had 
irinted in 1528—the 
‘irst edition, by the way, 
‘o number the verses. 
Servetus had become 
affected with the doc- 
trines of Socinus, the 
Italian Unitarian the- 
ologist of the sixteenth 
century. To his edition 
of the Bible Servetus 
idded commentaries up- 
holding his views, and 
forthwith he was held in 
deep disfavor by the 
‘-hurch. As he passed 
through Geneva on his 
way to Naples, where he 
expected to take up the 
practice of medicine, he 
was arrested on infor- 
mation furnished — by 
the reformer Calvin, 
vith whom he had had 
~ome correspondence. 
Calvin was one of the , 
chief—and apparently of 
one of the most blithe- 4 
y willing—witnesses at 
ihe trial which resulted. - 






Z2\ Fontan ty 101 











Servetus was condemn- 


sonst 





ed to be burned to death 


by a slow fire, and as 
many volumes of his 


work as could be collected were burned 
vith him. 
Somewhat similar was the experience 
f William Tyndale, who undertook the 
edition of a Bible in English in about 
1525. He had been in correspondence 
ith Luther, and held many of Luther’s 
views. Full of a desire to put the Scrip- 
‘ures into the possession of the common 
people, he began his work in spite of 
the prohibition of such attempts. 
He had been a friar, but his turning 
to the doctrines of the Reformation nat- 


“THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND ST. ELIZABETH ” 
TURY MANUSCRIPT OWNED BY DR. VLADIMIR SIMKHOVITCH. 


—-FROM A THIRTEENTH CEN- 


urally cut short his career in any Roman 
Catholie order. An object of suspicion 
at home, he became a voluntary exile 
that he might prosecute his great work 
unhindered. The type for that part of 
the Bible which he succeeded in trans- 
lating was set in different places and 
printed on different papers, as he was 
harassed and driven from one refuge to 
another. 

In 1536 he fell into the hands of the 
church at Vilvoord, near Brussels, and 
was burned to death, according to the 
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medieval custom of expressing disap- This Bible. in’ Hebrew, Chaldean, 
probation. In the changing types and Greek, and Latin, with the New Testa- 
payers of the edition at the Episcopal ment also in Svriac, was projected by 
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\ PAGE FROM THE MAZARIN BIBLE, PRINTED BY GUTENBERG ABOUT 1455-—THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLI 
AND THE EARLIEST COMPLETE PRINTED BOOK KNOWN, 


Seminary may be traced the unconquer- Christopher Planting who secured th: 
able man’s tarrying in such places as favorable consideration of Philip I, « 
would harbor him. Spain, for the plan. Arias Montanus. : 


priest, Was chosen for the editor, Thi 
edition was printed by Plantin, at Ant 

Not fire, but the sea, gives the Ant- werp, 1569 to. 1572.) The edition num 
werp Polyglot its dramatic interest. bered five hundred copies, and of thes: 


THE ANTWERP AND PARIS POLYGLOTS. 
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“THE RETURN OF THE DOVE TO THE 


ARK "—FROM 





A BIBLE PRINTED IN NUREMBERG BY ANTHONY 


COBURGER IN 1467, AND OWNED BY DR. VLADIMIR SIMKHOVITCH. 


the greater number were lost at sea dur- 
ing a tempestuous voyage to Spain. 

The story of another polyglot—the 
Paris or Le Jay—is as discreditable to 
one of the churchmen of its day as those 
of many others are to medieval ways in 
veneral. It was a reédition of the Ant- 
werp Polyglot, with additions, and it was 
a marvel of printing. It was begun in 
1628, and after the original patron of 
the undertaking, Cardinal Perron, had 
died, Guy Michel Le Jay became respon- 
sible for the work. 

Unfortunately, it met with the ap- 
proval of the eminent scholar and 
churchman, Cardinal Richelieu. — Le 
Jav had expended his whole fortune in 
publishing the Bible. The cardinal of- 
fered to reimburse him—on the trifling 
condition that the name of Cardinal 
Richelieu should appear in the place of 
that of Guy Michel Le Jay on the title 
page. 

This proposition did not meet with 
Le Jay’s approval. He sent forth the 
book as his own, and immediately the 
powerful resources of the cardinal were 
employed to cast discredit upon it. His 
pamphleteers dipped their quills into 
malicious ink and wrote so_ bitterly 
against it. accusing it of all manner of 


inaccuracies, that its sale was almost 
completely stopped. 

A thrifty English firm offered to take 
six hundred volumes from Le Jay for 
half price, but that reckless man, scorn- 
ful of the * half loaf” recommended by 
prudence, indignantly declined so hu- 
miliating a proposition, and the greater 
part of the edition was eventually sold 
as Waste paper, 

NEW YORK’S WEALTH IN ANCIENT BIBLES. 

One might go on forever unearthing 
the tales that are bound up with the 
making of these books. Then one might 
begin afresh and recount all the famous 
hands through which they had passed ; 
might linger to look on the book plate 
of William Morris, of Kelmscott House, 
in one Eggstein edition, and that of T. 
Fairfax in the first Paris edition. One 
might speculate on the Coburger of 
1481, from the monastery of Erfurt, and 
its possible use by Martin Luther. One 
might dream over the “ Great Bible,” 
with its title page representing Henry 
VIIL presenting “ Verbum Dei” to 
adoring multitudes, who shout mean- 
while “ Long live the king! ” and might 
ponder over the real interest of that 
defender of the faith in the matter. The 
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illustration, by the way, is attributed to 
Holbein. 

One might marvel, too, at the strange 
freak of mind by which Luther, having 
reverently translated the Latin Bible 
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ment and one on paper. Mr. John Pier- 
pont Morgan has two—or, more accu- 
rately, one and a half, having the com- 
plete edition and an Old Testament. 
Mr. James Ellsworth has the seventh. 
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“SOLOMON DECIDES BETWEEN THE TWO MOTHERS’ 





FROM THE COBURGER BIBLE OF 1467, OWNED BY} 


DR. VLADIMIR SIMKHOVITCH. 


into the German tongue, should have 
permitted the insertion of a frontispiece 
which represented the pope as the devil 
and surrounded the wearer of a cardi- 
nal’s hat with writhing flames. 

New York, considering that she set 
out with the incontestable disadvan- 
tages of beginning her collection of old 
Bibles somewhat later than the cities of 
Europe, has accumulated a surprising 
number. Of Mazarin Bibles, as the first 
editions of the Gutenberg are called, 
from the fact that one was found in the 
library of Cardinal Mazarin, there are 
in this city seven—more than in any 
other one city in the world. Besides 
the one in the General Theological Sem- 
inary, there is one at the Lenox Library. 
Mr. Robert Hoe owns two, one on parch- 


Of other rare editions of printed 
Bibles, and examples of beautiful manu- 
scripts, there are many. The private li- 
brary of Dr. Vladimir Simkhovitch, o! 
the Columbia library staff, contains 
many exquisite “ books of hours” ani 
old Bibles, of which some interesting 
specimens are shown in these pages. 

The Mazarin Bibles are the most ex- 
pensive printed books in the world. For 
the one in the Theological Library 
$15,000 was paid. At one time during 
its eareer it sold for $19,500, Bernard 
Quaritch, the London book dealer, pay- 
ing that for it in 1884. Later it was soli 
to the Rev. William Makellar, of Edin- 
burgh, and when his library was broken 
up Quaritch bought it again for $14,750 
for the Chelsea Square Library. 





IN A LIBRARY. 


HERE wait the dumb, whose voices rule the earth ; 

Here rest the dead, whose life is quick and free. \ 
Hush, living lips, before their solemn mirth ; 

Life, learn of them the true vitality. 


Catharine Aldrich. 

















King Edward’s 
Native Forces. 


BY HORACE WYNDHAM. 


THE BLACK, BROWN, AND YEL- 
LOW SOLDIERS WHO ARE RE- 
CRUITED FROM THE’ THREE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION 
NATIVE PEOPLE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, AND WHO ADD NO LIT- 
TLE TO ITS ARMED STRENGTH. 


ROM sunrise to sunset never an hour 
passes in which the sonorous blast 

of the British bugle may not somewhere 
be heard ringing round the world. The 
army which responds to its shrill sum- 
mons with the promptitude that is the 
mark of good discipline is, however, by 
no means comprised exclusively of men 
of Anglo Celtic birth. As a matter of 


fact. the red coated guardians of King 


Kdward’s far stretching empire are very 
largely of other races than those of Brit- 









































A TYPICAL SOLDIER OF BRITISH INDIA——-A NATIVE 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER OF THE FOURTEENTH 
BENGAL INFANTRY, A SIKH REGIMENT. 


ain. Among the regiments which form 
part and parcel of the British military 
system are ones Whose ranks contain [n- 
dians, Chinamen, and Egyptians, with 

















SOLDIERS FROM INDIA’S WESTERN FRONTIER—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE FOUR MEN ARE A LIEUTENANT, 


A SERGEANT, A CORPORAL, AND A PIPER OF 


4 BALUCHI REGIMENT, BOMBAY ARMY. 
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the Ashanti field force 

















plunged boldly 
through swamp and 
fever stricken jungle, 
where a poisoned ar- 
row might fly from 
every thicket, to carry 
the Union Jack to vie- 
tory. So, too, with re- 
gard to Egypt, where 
British prestige de 


pends in no slight 
measure upon the 


prowess of the Sudan- 
ese soldiery, for whose 
discipline and train- 
ing Lord Kitchener of 
KXhartum is so largely 
responsible. 
WHY THE NATIVES 
ENLIST. 

It has often been 

found that one of thy 














most effective ways o| 











controlling a conquer 





CAVALRY TRAINING IN INDIA—-A TROOPER OF THE FOURTEENTH BENGAL 
LANCERS TEACHING HIS HORSE TO LIE DOWN. 


negroes from Central Africa and the 
West Indies. Differing from one an- 
other as all these do in color, creed, and 
language, they are, nevertheless, united 
in one common cause—that of the flag 
beneath which they serve. Of the splen- 
did manner in which they have, over 
and over again, acquitted themselves in 
‘action, and of their devotion to their 
leaders, the military annals of the em- 
pire give ample proof. 

It was, for example, in great measure 
to the loyalty of the Sikh soldiers in 
the dark days of ’57, when the shadow of 
the great Mutiny lay heavy over the 
country, that England was enabled to 
recover her threatened loss of prestige 
in India. Since that time, other native 
regiments have fought side by side with 
their British comrades in Afghanistan, 
Burma, Persia, and Egypt, while in the 
present year of grace there is a strong 
Indian contingent doing duty with the 
allied forces in China. It is to her black 


troops, too, that Britain is largely in- 
debted for her recent success in West 
Africa. Led by their white officers, the 
negro battalions which formed most of 


ed people is to make 
soldiers of them. .\ 
love for brass buttons 
is a universal weakness, and everywher 
a uniform is a badge of authority. These 
things appeal to a primitive race even 
more than to those who enjoy the bene- 
fit of a highly developed occidental civil- 
ization, Furthermore, the pay is likely) 
to be good, from the native point of 
view, and the pension which generall\ 
comes as a reward for faithful service is 
another inducement. 

Moreover, war has always been one o! 
the favorite amusements of the human 
race. Highly civilized and refined na- 
tions like to do their killing on the 
wholesale plan at long intervals, while 
others prefer more frequent slaughter 
upon a smaller scale. A great dominant 
power will not allow its subject tribes to 
attack one another according to their 
old traditions; but as the fighting in- 
stinct cannot be eradicated, many of thie 
tribesmen grasp the wisdom of slaying 
by order, and getting paid for it, instead 
of killing without authority and being 
punished. So there are ample explana- 
tions for the ease with which native 
troops are recruited. Not only-do these 
soldiers form a close link between the 
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KING 





conquerors and the conquered in estab- 
lishing friendly relations, but they are 
most effective in handling any subjects 
who may prove rebellious, 


MEN OF THE FIJI CONSTABULARY, THE MILITARY POLICE FORCE THAT GUARDS THE 
FIJL GROUP, ONE OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


ANNEXATION OF THEIR ISLANDS, 


Now and then, indeed, it has happen- 
that the native troops themselves re- 
be! and massacre those over them, but 


this is usually attributable to some mis- 


In the opinion of many au- 


tinagement on the part of their su- 
periors, 
thorities, the great rebellion of 1857 


EDWARD'S 









NATIVE FORCES. 8Y 
could have been avoided had wisdom and 
discretion been exercised, although 
many of the laws and regulations against 
which it was a protest were really wise 








BEFORE THE 
THE FIJIANS WERE CANNIBALS. 


and necessary restrictions of barbarous 
native customs, 
BRITISH INDIA’S FINE ARMY. 
The British Indian army had its or- 
igin in police measures. The East India 
Company needed men to guard its fae- 
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tories and warehouses: Europeans were 
few, and could not be spared, so trust- 
worthy natives, under the command of 
white men, were employed for the work. 
‘To use these guards for punitive expe- 
ditions was natural enough, and gradu- 
ally the number of them was increased. 
The East India Company organized a 
regular native fighting force in Madras 
in 1748. A few vears later Clive organ- 
ized a similar army in Bengal, and by 
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increased the number to about three 
hundred thousand, against thirty eighi 
thousand British soldiers. When the re- 
volt was suppressed, and the crown took 
the government of India from the Eas: 
India Company, the army was reorgan 
ized. The native troops were reduced to 
a hundred and fifty thousand, while th: 
imperial forces were increased to eight) 
thousand men. 

Until 1891 the native forces of thy 




















BRITISH INDIAN TROOPS (SIKHS) WHO FORMED PART OF THE RELIEF EXPEDITION TO 
PEKING—-THE DRAWING SHOWS THEM GATHERED ROUND A CAMP FIRE TO 
SMOKE THEIR HUBBLEBUBBLE PIPES. 


1765 it was nineteen thousand strong. 
These native soldiers seemed an ad- 
mirable solution of the problem, for it 
was difficult not only to get British sol- 
diers to serve in India, but also to keep 
them alive there. During the fifty seven 
years preceding the Mutiny, the death 
rate among the white troops was sixty 
nine to the thousand. So the number 
of native soldiers was enlarged as the 
necessity for » oops demanded, until, at 
the time of the Mutiny, they numbered 
two hundred and fifty seven thousand, 
exclusive of the uniformed and armed 
police and Jascars, or servants, who 


three presidencies of British India- 

Madras, Bombay, and Bengal—were dis- 
tinet armies, although governed by thie 
same rules and regulations. An officer 
in one was not eligible for service in an 
other. There were two principal reasons 
for this—to prevent men from seeking 
service in another presidency when 
there was prospect of a war, and because 
the nationalities of Hindustan are so to- 
tally different that an intimate know!- 
edge of the customs and beliefs of the 
native soldiers is necessary to handle 
them successfully. There are no peoples 
in the world so strangely unlike as the 
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Ghurkas of Nepaul, the Sikhs of the 
Punjab, and the Bombay sepoys. 

It may be explained that the term 
“ sepoy ” is a generic name for all native 
Indian soldiers trained, armed, and uni- 
formed like British fighting men; but 
since the Mutiny the word has not been 
so much used. It is not applied to the 
Sikhs, because they, of all the Indian 











THE NATIVE TROOPS EMPLOYED BY THE 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY TO 
GUARD ITS TERRITORY AGAINST THE HOS- 
TILE DYAK TRIBES OF SAVAGES AND 
HEAD HUNTERS. 


forces, remained loyal at the time «! 
the great rebellion, and for years 
afterwards the name of sepoy was r- 
garded as synonymous with traitor 
and rebel. The Sikhs were broug!:t 
under British rule only eight years 
before the Mutiny, and they had a 
wholesome respect, mingled with ad- 
miration, for their conquerors. 


BENGAL, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY 
FORCES. 

The Bengal army, the largest in |)- 
dia, is composed of forty five regimeni< 
of infantry, of which twelve are Punj:!) 
regiments, and obtain their recruits 
from the Punjab, or across the border: 
four are Sikhs, and seven are Ghurkas. 
There are nineteen regiments of Benga! 
cavalry, and of these eight are lancer-. 
There are also two batteries of Bengil 

















KING EDWARD'S 
mountain artillery. The Punjab fron- 
iier force consists of four regiments of 
cavalry, four mountain batteries, one 
varrison battery, ten infantry regi- 
ments, and the corps of guides, which is 
composed of three squadrons of cavalry 
and eight companies of infantry. Of the 
ien infantry regiments, four are Sikhs. 
he Central Indian Horse consists of two 
regiments; the Hyderabad contingent of 
‘our regiments of cavalry, four field bat- 
ieries, and six infantry regiments. Fi- 
nally there are the Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, ofticered by Roval Engineers. 

The Madras army consists of four 
regiments of cavalry and thirty two of 
infantry, of which three are from Bur- 
ma. The Bombay forces include seven 
regiments of cavalry, two corps of Bom- 
bay Sappers and 
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tive ones, and a hundred and seventeen 
hon commissioned officers and troopers 
in the corps. The senior native officer 
is Risaldar Major Sardar Bahadur Wali 
Muhammad, a veteran of more than 
forty vears’ service, and an aide de camp 
to the viceroy, 

The commanders and about half the 
subordinate officers of the native regi- 
iments are British. For instanee, the 
Madras Pioneers, the senior regiment in 
the native army, having been first form- 
ed in 1758, has fourteen English and 
sixteen native officers. The Eleventh 
Bengal Lancers, of which King Edward 
is honorary colonel, has seventeen native 
and fifteen English officers. The king 
is also Lonorary colonel of the Second 
Ghurka Rifles, which so distinguished 





Miners, and twenty 








-ix regiments of in- 
fantry, of which 
three are Baluchis. 

Altogether, the 
Indian native army 
includes forty regi- 
ments of cavalry, a 
hundred and thirty 
three of infantry, 


and thirteen — bat- 
teries. Of all its 
divisions, the first 


place in the order of 
precedence belongs 
to the Governor 
(reneral’s Body- 
cuard, which was 
raised in 1773. 
‘Those who belong to 
it are proud and 
haughty warriors, 
whose. demeanor is 
in keeping with the 
vorgeousness of 
their searlet  uni- 
form, With its wealth 
©! gold lace and its 
bine and gold head- 

ress. Every man is 

ecially selected, 


d it is one of the 

















est cavalry bodies 

















of its size to be 
ind anywhere. 


There are two Eng- 
~') officers, five na- 
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MEN OF THE NINTH SUDANESE REGIMENT OF THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN ARMY, 
WITH TROPHIES TAKEN FROM THEIR 
VISHES, 


OWN TRIBESMEN, 
WHOM THEY HELPE!) TO CONQUER. 


THE PDER- 
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itself in the Mutiny that it has per- 
mission to carry a third standard, or 
“Colors.” It also fought under Lord 
Roberts in Afghanistan. 


THE ANGLO INDIAN CAVALRY. 


While the Indian foot soldiers are 
brave and well disciplined, and the ar- 









































“ JOHNNY HAUSA ”——A SOLDIER OF THE LAGOS 
CONSTABULARY, A FORCE RECRUITED FROM 
THE MOHAMMEDAN NEGROES OF 
WEST AFRICA, 


tillery is very eflicient, it is as cavalry- 
men that the natives chiefly excel. Many 
experts have declared that as light cav- 
alry they are unequaled. The service. 
as with all the Indian army, is purely 
voluntary. Every recruit brings with 
him a horse, all its accouterments, and 
his uniform, arms, and equipment, or 
their equivalent in money—which varies 
from two hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred rupees, or from eighty to a hun- 
dred and thirty dollars. The only part 
of the outfit supplied by the government 
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is a carbine. The trooper really work; 
under a contract system. The govern 
ment pays him thirty one rupees month 
ly. For this sum the Indian cavalryma: 
feeds himself and his horse, renews hi 
uniform, pays for half a share in th: 
purchase and keep of a baggage pony 
builds his own hut, and pays his shar: 
towards maintaining all necessary artifi 
cers and servants, such as sword sharp 
eners, cooks, and sweepers. In short, hi 
is self supporting on a little more thai 
ten dollars a month, out of which he has 
clear, after meeting all his expenses. 
about three and a half dollars—and that 
is considered good pay in India. 

The Indian cavalry would have been 
invaluable in South Africa, a fact that 
was perfectly well understood in thi 
British war office, but political reasons 
prevented its being used. The au 
thorities feared that a storm of criti 
cism would follow the employment 0! 
dark skinned soldiers against whit: 
men. Very likely their decision wa- 
wise, but the objection seems rather i: 
sentimental one when we recall the us: 
of negro soldiers in the Civil War anc 
in the recent war with Spain. 


BRITAIN’S NEGRO SOLDIERS. 

Great Britain has had real black so! 
diers in her army for more than a cen- 
tury. The West India regiment was 
formed in 1795 by amalgamating two 
older corps, one of which came from 
North America, and the other fron 
Martinique. While the rank and file ar 
negroes, the officers are supplied from 
Sandhurst. The latter, who wear the 
usual infantry uniform, are quite eclips 
ed in gorgeousness by their men, whos 
picturesque Zouave costume is supple 
mented by a white turban. One bat 
talion of this regiment is always. sta- 
tioned in the West Indies. Another has 
been performing excellent service in 
Ashanti, and on the Gold Coast of West 
Africa. The third battalion has latels 
heen guarding several thousand Boe: 
prisoners at St. Helena. It is one 0 
the strongest regiments, numerically, in 
the service, having nearly three thou 
sand rank and file. One reason for thi- 
is the fact that most of the posts it hold- 
are unhealthy, and its death rate an 
sick percentage are high. 
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There are two soldiers did excel- 
genuine African lent service unde 
regiments in the circumstances ot! 
service, made up of Ms great = difficulty 
natives who are not Their conduct won 


this tribute fron 
Colonel Sir) John 
Willeoeks, the offi 
eer commanding 
the expedition o! 


far removed from 
savages, known as 
the Central Afri- 
cans and the West 
Africans. These 


: bodies of negro which they formed 
; troops are now on part: 
; duty in their native “Their. disci 


districts, the for- 
mer being quarter- 
ed in Somaliland, 
and the latter in 
the Gold Coast ter- 
ritory. Their busi- 
ness is to suppress 
slavery and protect 
British interests. 
and that covers 
much. The eom- 


Whatever the) 
were told to do, 
they did without 
the slightest hes: 
tation. I would 
not wish for better 
troops in any cam 
paign. They shed 
their blood freely 
and willingly for 





missioned officers 4 Native OFFICER OF A BALUCHI REGIMENT, the empire. Eng 
und sergeants are BOMBAY ARMY, STANDING BESIDE HIS TENT. land does not know 
English. “Johnny what splendid sol 


Hausa.” as the West African ‘Tommy  diers she has in her African natiy 
Atkins is familiarly called, is said by — troops.” 

all who have served with him to be a 
first rate fighting man. Last vear, 
during the Ashanti rebellion, the negro For pure fighting ability under their 


EGYPTIAN AND SUDANESE TROOPS. 
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GHURKA SOLDIERS ABOUT TO KILL A KID FOR THE OFFICERS’ MESS—THE GHURKAS, WHO HAIL FROM 
THE MOUNTAINS OF NEPAUL, ARE SMALL OF STATURE, BUT THEY ARE EXCELLENT FIGHTING MEN. 





pline was perfect.” 














native conditions, the Sudanese troops 
of the Egyptian army are among the 
finest in the world. These black regi- 
ments are made up of a people who for 
centuries have given more attention to 
war than any other on the face of the 
earth. Their remarkable natural capac- 
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up of artillery, cavalry, camel corps, and 
infantry, with a very complete medical, 
veterinary, commissariat, and transport 
service. Nowhere is there a force more 
perfectly organized. The army is offi- 
cered on the same plan as that of India, 
partly by Englishmen and partly by na- 
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SEPOYS OF THE SECOND RAJPUT INFANTRY REGIMENT OF THE BENGAL ARMY-——-THE RIFLE WITH 
WHICH ALL NATIVE TROOPS IN INDIA ARE ARMED IS THE MARTINI-HENRY. 


ity for slaughter has been intensified by 
religious fanaticism. To gain the con- 
fidence and loyalty of these desert peo- 
ple, to make them accept discipline and 
come well drilled, obedient soldiers, 
as the work of years on the part of 
r Evelyn Wood and Lord Kitchener, 
ving their service as sirdars, or com- 
nders in chief, of the Egyptian forces. 
When the latter was sent to South Af- 
ra, he was sueceeded by Major General 
“ Francis Wingate. 
“he total strength of the Egyptian 
y is about eighteen thousand, made 


f 





tives. The former are Sandhurst or 
Woclwich men who have seen service in 
some British regiment, and who have 
passed a special examination in Arabie. 
In the Egyptian army they hold only 
the higher places, from the rank of ma- 
jor upward, there being, as a rule, five 
of them to each regiment, with twenty 
eight native officers. The latter are 
educated in a college at Cairo, organ- 
ized on the Sandhurst lines. There is 
keen competition for commissions, for 
the pay is good, and promotion is rapid. 
When Lord Kitchener was sirdar, he 
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objected to married officers. His views 
are expressed by Kipling’s lines: 

Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, 

He travels the fastest who travels alone 


OF THE CONSTABULARY — IN 


NEGROES 


LAGOS 
DID EXCELLENT SERVICE 
REBELLION LAST YEAR. 


COMPANY 
AFRICAN 


Under Sir Francis Wingate, married 
men are regarded with more favor. 


BRITISH FORCES IN THE FAR EAST. 


Great Britain has a Chinese regiment 
and an Indian regiment quartered per- 
manently in China. The latter, called 
the Hong Kong regiment, is recruited 
from among the Mohammedans of 
northwestern India, and is ofticered by 
ten Englishmen and seventeen natives. 
Its men did excellent work during the 
recent disturbance in China. The other 
body, the Chinese Regiment of Infantry, 
is very young, having been formed only 


ACTION 
DURING 
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al couple of vears ago out of absolutely 
raw material, as a guard for the newly 
acquired British naval station at Wei- 
hai-wei. Its rank and file are Chinese. 
but all its officers are 
Englishmen, and 
British sergeants and 
corporals do duty as 
drill instructors. As 
they cannot — speak 
Chinese, and thei 
men do not under 

stand English, most 
of the instructio: 

has to be carried on 
by pantomime. This 
as may be imagined. 
has sometimes led t 
the oceurrence 0! 
amusing scenes on thy 
parade ground. Thy 
Celestial Tommy At- 
kins, however, is. s 
patient and persever 
ing that sueh dif 

culties are soon ove! 

come. His ideas oi 
discipline are perhaps 
a little rudimentary 
but  this—consider 

ing the class from 
which the men ar 
recruited—is only to 
be expected. 

The commandant 
of the Wei-hai-we 
regiment is Lieuten 
ant Colonel Hami! 
ton Bower, of the In 
dian Staff Corps. }) 
whom his services ar 
temporarily “lent” 
to the military authorities in China 
He saw war service in Lord Kitchener > 
expedition to Dongola in 1896. Th 
remaining officers, who number twent) 
seven, hold commissions in the regula 


-THESE WEST 


THE ASHANTI 


army, and are “seconded ” from the 
respective regiments for periods of thr 
years at a time while on duty in Chin 
Besides the regiments already met 
tioned, there are several other natis 
forces that help to uphold law and orde: 
in the wide empire of King Edward, an 
that stand ready to defend its frontier: 
in case of need. Most of them are on! 
of a semi militarv character, and migh' 





THE WHITE 


GIFTS. 






































MEN OF THE SECOND RAJPUT REGIMENT, BENGAL ARMY—THE RAJPUTS ARE THE ANCIENT RULING 


RACE OF THE NATIVE STATES OF CENTRAL INDIA, 


PROFESSION IS 


he classed as police rather than soldiers, 
iving, in many cases, organized and 
maintained by chartered companies, for 
whom they perform police and pioneer 
duty in the outlying dependencies of 


Britain. Among the best known of 
these corps may be mentioned the La- 
gos Constabulary, the Niger Company's 
Forces, the Sierra Leone Frontier Po- 
lice, the Malay States Guides, and the 
(ganda Rifles. In all cases they are 
ollicered by Englishmen; the subordi- 
Nate positions, however, are held by na- 


AND THEIR HEREDITARY 
THAT OF ARMS. 


tives. The ranks are chiefly recruited 
from among the Hausas and Yorubas of 
Africa and the East Indian Malays, al- 
though in some cases Indian and Sudan- 
ese troops are also employed. 

Whatever their color, creed, race, or 
language, these black, brown, and yel- 
low men have shown a remarkable de- 
votion to the flag under which they 
serve, and whose honor they have over 
and over again upheld with their lives. 
Of a truth, Britain’s debt to her native 
forces is no light one. 


THE WHITE GIFTS. 


THESE are thy gifts, O Life : 
A white frost on the hair, 

And a wintry whiteness on the cheek, 
That once was red and fair. 


These are thy gifts, O Love : 
A white frost on the veins, 

And a deep snow silence on the soul, 
Where once were fiery pains. 


And thy great gifts, O Death, 
Are in the frost bound frame, 
The ice locked lips, the white, white peace 


That is too deep for name. 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
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The Vigilantes of the West. 


MICHELSON. 


BY CHARLES 


THE SELF APPOINTED VIGILANCE COMMITTEES WHO REDEEMED THE 
PACIFIC COAST FROM THE RULE OF THE ROUGH, AND EVEN DEFIED 
THE STATE AND FEDERAL AUTHORITIES IN CARRYING OUT THEIR 
LAWLESS JUSTICE WHERE LAW HAD FAILED. 


the five years following the discoy- 

ery of gold in California forty two 
hundred homicides were committed in 
the State. This one fact is a sufficient 
answer to the oft put question, * Were 
the vigilance committees necessary for 
the redemption of the West? ~ 

There has never been a condition 
quite like that of the Pacific Coast fifty 
years ago. Within a vear a sparsely set- - 
tled wilderness became a populous com- 
munity, without law except for the sur- 
vival of lax Mexican ordinances and the 
forceless legislation of the United States 
government three thousand miles away. 
It is not the gentle, the law abiding, nor 
the scrupulous who is found in the van 
of a gold rush. For a while it is every 
man for himself, and a gold hunter had 
just the measure of protection that was 
alforded by the bowie knife at his belt 
and the six shooter on his hip. Assas- 
sination for the gold dust a miner had 
gathered became common, for the ¢rim- 
inals of all nations swarmed into the 
golden land without a law. Then came 
the spasmodic miners’ risings, the swift 
revenges, assassinations of assassins, and 
all the rest of the blind turmoil of a 
turbulent, leaderless people working out 
their own) salvation, until the San 
Francisco Vigilance Committee, the 
first of its name, taught them a substi- 
tute for law. 

By this time San Francisco had grown 
to be a city with houses and churches, 
schools, banks. and stores, but it was 
still under the rule of the rough. Mass 
people together, and the mass is sure to 
resolve into its unsympathetic elements: 
so it was that in San Francisco the 
population settled apart into the good 
and the bad. the peaceable and the tur- 


bulent, while in the fluent current 
men that went churning up the rive: 
and charging across the mountains tl: 
discordant components were still inte 
mingled. 

Then the solid men of the communii 
came together and with orderly lawle- 
ness put a stop to the domination o 
crime, Before proceeding with the na 
rative of this committee and its thoi 
sand children, it will be well to jump 
third of a century and gain a view 
retrospect by the light of a simple in: 
dent that occurred in San Francisco. 


A MEETING OF OLD ENEMIES. 


* Judge” Ned MeGowan, a bent old 
man, rustily clad, stepped into the in 
ner office of William T. Coleman, tli: 
greatest merchant of California. Ther 
was warmth in their hand shake, friend- 
liness in their hearty tones. A railroad 
manager and the agent of a big Eastern 
concern that was not sure whether it 
would do its business with Mr. Cole- 
man’s house or an opposition firm had 
to wait in the outer room while thie 
portly millionaire chatted with the un- 
tidy old.:man. Presently the social ca!! 
was over, and MeGowan issued forth. Ie 
held a cheek with the Coleman signa 
ture on it, and as he shook Coleman = 
hand it fluttered to the floor. The check 
was for a hundred dollars. 

“Take care of yourself, judge.” was 
the merchant’s parting word. “* Were 
getting old, you know. Come in and 
see me whenever you are about.” 

Then Mr. Coleman beckoned to 1 
railroad manager that his turn for 
audience had come. 

Thirty vears before, Judge MeGowan 
—there were no quotation marks abou! 
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his title then—was the quarry for which 
all reputable California hunted, and 
chief of the huntsmen was the same Wil- 








A DEPUTATION FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF 
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California to the other; often so close 
that Ned said he could almost feel the 
rope rasping the skin from his throat. 


ee 
1851 INSPECTING THE 


ORDER TO PREVENT THE 


LANDING OF CRIMINAL IMMIGRANTS. 


Ham ‘TPT. Coleman, then president of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. 
MeGowan’s doom had been pronounced 
the full committee; they had decreed 
‘im unfit to live, dangerous to the peace 
id welfare‘of the yvoung community. 
ev hanged his companions, and then, 
bribing and being bribed, for ballot 
stuffing and general captaincy in 
iy of disorder, they chased him 

the rivers and ‘over the mountains, 

i) camp to seaport, from one end of 


He slipped through their fingers in the 
end, and vears afterwards came back, 
when time and railroads and progress 
had done their work, and the names of 
the “Stranglers ~ | ornamented 
over the doors of stores and factories 
and counting rooms in a conservative, 
well ordered city where not a breath of 
hostility survived towards “ Bad Ned” 
MeGowan. ; 

The judge who had to fly for his life 
was not the only one of the Vigilantes’ 


signs 
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prey who in the tamed time of Califor- 
nia was helped out of hard. places by 
the very men who had harried them in 
the wild days. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO COMMITTEE OF 1851. 

It was the San Francisco Committee 
of Vigilance of 1851 that gave the name 
and model for all the illegitimate tri- 
bunals that protected and purified in 
turn almost every community of conse- 
quence in the far West. These comimit- 
tees must not be confounded with the 
mobs which, roused by some particularly 
heinous crime, storm a jail or snatch 
a prisoner from a sheriff and hang or 
burn him, There was nothing mob-like 
about the California vigilance commit- 
tees, though they had to override the 
law. Their sessions were orderly, regu- 
lar, and deliberate. They never in- 
flicted a penalty except after a_ trial 
wherein the prisoner was defended by 
counsel, and they kept careful rec- 
ord of every proceeding, so that it is 
as easy to learn the evidence which, re- 
sulted in the hanging of a thug by the 
Vigilantes of 1851 as to review last 
year’s cases in Recorder Goff's court in 
New York. The committee of 1851 
hanged four men, and banished about 
thirty from San Francisco, but this was 
only a tithe of the work it did in its 
crusade against crime. It patrolled the 
new metropolis, and made it safe to go 
upon the streets by night; it inspected 
the passenger lists of every ship that 
entered the Golden Gate, and turned 
hack scores of criminal immigrants from 
the Australian penal settlements. 

The two hundred citizens composing 
the Committee of Vigilance calmly took 
charge of the affairs of the city, and 
what little opposition there was to them 
they as calmly awed into silence. When 
the regular authorities woke up, as they 
did when the committee had Whittaker 
and McKenzie, two masters of violence 
and crime, the Vigilantes were patient. 
After these men had been tried and 
convicted by the organization, the Goy- 
ernor of the State ordered Sheriff Hays, 
of San Francisco, to bring them into 
court to be dealt with aceording to law. 
The sheriff got them, but the Vigilantes, 
without any ‘particular excitement, 


broke into the jail and carried out the 
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sentence of death they had pronounced 
against the two bandits. 

It was all plain sailing for this first 
of the vigilance committees, and in a 
short time they made San Francisco fit 
for a peaceable citizen to live in. The 
outbound steamers were crowded with 
“Sydney ducks “—conviets from the 
British penal settlement—and local des- 
peradoes, Many others of the disorder- 
lv crew scattered out through the mines. 
where local committees, founded on the 
lines of the San Francisco body, took 
charge of them. For about two vears 
almost every little community had its 
organization which hanged, branded, or 
banished the bad men. These loca! 
groups were not branches of the San 
Francisco society, though they worked 
with it, for the parent body declined to 
issue charters, not caring to be respon- 
sible for the excesses that were likely to 
follow the general adoption of the vigi- 
lance principle. 

This San Francisco organization, and 
the later one of 1856, were really execu 
tive committees of the whole city. Their 
acts were countenanced by all the news 
papers—except one, which promptly losi 
all its advertising and most of its sub 
scribers for flying in the face of public 
opinion—and by all the better elements 
of the new city’s society. Big firms sent 
unsolicited contributions as an expres- 
sion of their appreciation of the work 
the committee was doing, and the ladies 
of Trinity Parish recognized the services 
of the organization by presenting a 
thousand dollar silk banner bearing this 
inscription in golden letters: 





Presented to the Vigilance Committee 
of the City of San Francisco 
By the Ladies of Trinity Parish as a 
Testimonial of Approbation. 
“Do Right and Fear Not !” 
August 9, 1851. 


Gradually the vigilance — principle 
spread, first throughout California, then 
to other mining States, until it was one 
of the commonplaces. of the social con- 
dition of the new West. When the eat- 
tle industry grew, and with it the * rusi- 
ler ~ industry, the vigilance system was 
continued as the only instrument fit to 
cope with the organized bands of eattle 
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volved sheriffs and even judges. 





THE VIGILANTES 





THE HANGING OF JENKINS, THE FIRST EXECUTION 


COMMITTEE 


thieves, whose processes were so elabo- 
rate and effective that stock stolen in 


Montana was passed along from one 
ustler band to another until it was sold 
i ‘Texas, or taken to Mexico and there 
attened for market. This traflie work- 
| both ways across the country, and in- 

It was 
nly stopped when the Montana Vigi- 
ince Committee had hanged — sixty 
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CARRIED OUT BY THE SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANCE 


OF IS851. 


thieves, and several of the corresponding 
citizen bodies along the trunk line of the 
long cow trail had probably done as 
much in proportion to their strength 
and opportunities. 


THE EXECUTION OF JENKINS. 
The genesis of the San Francisco Vig- 


ilance Committee is simple. The gold 
fever had brought the boldest men of 
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THE HANGING 





OF A MEXICAN GIRL WHO MURDERED A MINER AT SOMERSVILLE, CALIFORNIA, IN 





1851 


—BEING ALLOWED FOUR HOURS TO PREPARE FOR DEATH, SHE DONNED ALL HER FINERY, 
AND SHOUTED “ADIOS, SENORES!” AS SHE ADJUSTED THE NOOSE. 


all nations to California, and it was a 
particularly convenient haven for es- 
eaped Australian convicts, ticket of 
leave inen, and others of the sort. San 
Francisco was a “hurrah town,” the 
laws were only forming, and altogether 
unenforeed. In 1850 the Hounds, orig- 
inally a political organization, had raid- 
ed the Spanish American residents, kill- 
ing some, and setting the whole city in 
an uproar. Robbery was so easy that it 


became almost a regular industry. Then 
conflagrations, 


eame a series of the 


thugs firing the town in order to plunder 
while it burned. 

After six of these fires, the citizens or 
ganized, publicly. They adopted a con 
stitution and bylaws, proclaiming thei 
purpose of purging the city of erim 
inals; and this document afterward- 
served as a model for a hundred others 
While they were in the very act of or 
ganization, a former Australian convic 
named Jenkins stole the safe from « 
shipping office, and started to earry 1! 
off in a boat. He was caught and 
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brought to the committee’s rooms. The promptly found guilty and sentenced 
California Fire Company’s bell summon- to be hanged in an hour: a minister of 
ed the full committee, and Jenkins was the gospel was sent for to prepare him 
placed on trial at once. and pray with him, and at the appointed 
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THE INSURRECTION OF 1856 IN SAN FRANCISCO—VIGILANTES TAKING JAMES CASEY AND CHARLES 
° CORA FROM THE COUNTY JAIL, TO HANG THEM. 











Testimony was given to prove Jen- time the whole committee marched with 
kins’ bad record: lawvers were appoint- their prisoner to the Plaza, the fire bell 
ed to defend him, and the witnesses tolling a requiem. The chief of police 
they summoned were also heard. The assailed the line, and was beaten back. 
police appeared at the door while the Jenkins’ friends attacked, but could not 
Vigilante jury was deliberating on the break the formation, and the thief was 
verdict, and were ignored. Jenkins was duly hanged on the veranda of an adobe 
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house. Two hundred and eighteen dol- 
lars found on him went to pay funeral 
expenses. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE VIGILANTES. 

The only criticism was that the hang- 
ing had taken place at night. There- 
after all vigilance committee executions 
were carried out in daylight. A coro- 
ner’s jury rebuked the committee in 
this verdict: 

We, the jurors of a jury impaneled by the coro- 


ner of the County of San Francisco to inquire into 
the cause of the death of one John Jenkins, alias 





doit is to certify that- 
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MEMBERSHIP TICKET IN THE SAN FRANCISCO VIG- 
ILANCE COMMITTEE OF 1851. 


Simpton, do find, upon our oaths, that the said 
Jenkins, alias Simpton, came to his death on the 
morning of the 11th of June, between the hours of 
two and three o'clock, by violent means, by stran- 
gulation, caused by being suspended by the neck 
with a rope attached to the south end of the adobe 
building on the plaza, at the hands of, and in pur- 
suance of a preconcerted action on the part of, an 
association of citizens, styling themselves a com- 
mittee of vigilance, of which the following members 
are implicated by direct testimony, to wit : Captain 
Edgar Wakeman, William H. Jones, James C. Ward, 
Edward A. King, T. K. Bartelle, Benjamin Reynolds, 
J. 8. Eagan, J. C. Derby, and Samuel Brennan. 

To which the Vigilance Committee 
made reply as follows: 

Resolved : That we, the members of the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance, remark with surprise the invid- 
ious verdict rendered by the coroner’s jury upon 
the body of Jenkins, after we have all notified the 
said jury and the public that we are all participa- 
tors in the trial and execution of said Jenkins. We 
desire that the public will understand that Captain 
EK. Wakeman, W. H. Jones, James C. Ward, Edward 
A. King, T. K. Bartelle, Benjamin Reynolds, J. 8. 
Eagan, J. C. Derby, and Samuel Brennan have 
been unnecessarily picked from our number, as the 
coronor’s jury have had full evidence of the fact 
that all the undersigned have been equally impli- 
cated, and are equally responsible with their above 
named associates. 
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This manifesto was signed by 
hundred and eighty of the leading citi- 
zens of San Francisco, which is a sample 
of their frankness about their proceed- 
ings. Then the committee got down to 
routine work. The first executive act, 
after taking a quantity of testimony, 
was to deliver a batch of notices like this 
to the more conspicuous evil doers about 
the city: 

JOHN HoLLoway : 
You are warned to leave the city within five days. 
By order of the Committee of Vigilance. 
No. 67, SECRETARY. 

And the John Holloways went. Ina 
short time the committee was working 
smoothly. Every ship entering the har- 
hor was inspected, and undesirable citi- 
zens were sent back whence they came. 
The whole city was put under surveil- 
lance and patrol. 

One of the star robbers and murderers 
of the coast at this time was James 
Stuart, who had had a hand in practi- 
cally all the big crimes that had been 
committed for years. The committee 
nearly hanged an innocent man who was 
unfortunate enough to bear a close re- 
semblance to Stuart, but at last they got 
hold of the real criminal and executed 


him. Before the rope went round his 
neck he obligingly made a full con- 
fession, which gave the key to other 
criminal combinations. that had been 
operating throughout the State. This 


greatly simplified the work. 

Sam Whittaker and Bob McKenzic 
were prominent in the rogues’ directory 
furnished by Stuart. Whittaker, a lead- 
er in crime, was hunted for unavailingly 
until an out of town sheriff fetched him 
for the regular authorities. The Vig- 
ilantes took the prisoner, paying the 
bill for his traveling expenses, which 
would have been allowed by the County 
of San Francisco. McKenzie they 
caught about town. The two were tried, 
confessed their crimes, and were duly 
sentenced to death. : 
THE CLASH WITH THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 

Suddenly the State government be- 
came active. The sheriff took the two 
condemned men from the committee's 
rooms, when only a few guards were 


about, and locked them in jail for their 
own protection. 


The answer to this 
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208 MUNSEY’S 
move was the following order directed to 
the Vigilantes’ chief of police: 
CAPTAIN CARTWRIGHT : 

You are hereby ordered to detail a guard, such 
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for the detail, and took the two pris- 
oners from the jail. They were imme 
diately hanged froma beams above tl 
door of the committee room. The mayo: 














CATTLE THIEVES 


WITH THESE ORGANIZED BANDS OF ROBBERS, 





HUNTED DOWN BY MONTANA VIGILANTES—ONLY THE 


VIGILANCE SYSTEM COULD COP! 
WHOSE OPERATIONS EXTENDED FROM 


MONTANA TO MEXICO. 


as you may think proper, and arrest two prisoners, 
to wit: Sam Whittaker and R. McKenzie, and 
bring them into custody of the Committee of Vigi- 
lance. 

Done by order of executive committee, August 22, 
1851. JAMES B. Hug, Chairman. 


Cartwright selected the chairman and 
twenty nine other prominent Vigilantes 


of the city quietly watched the execu 
tion from across the street. 

The unexpected fervor of the reg 
lar authorities was due to a proclam: 
tion issued by Governor McDougall, co! 
demning the action of the Vigilante- 
The committee, true to its principles 




















publicity, thereupon caused this notice 
io be published in the papers: 
July 21, 1851. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby aver that the 
present Governor, McDougall, asked to be intro- 
duced to the executive committee of the Committee 
of Vigilance, which was allowed and an hour fixed. 
The Governor, upon being introduced, stated that 
he approved the acts of the committee, and that 
much good had taken place. He hoped that they 
would go on and endeavor to act in concert with 
the authorities; and in case any judge should be 
guilty of maladministration, to hang him, and he 
would appoint others. 
G. E. SCHENCK, 
GEORGE J. OAKES, 
IsAAC BLUXOME, JR., 
S. PAYSON. 


With Whittaker and McKenzie, the 
first San Francisco Vigilance Commit- 
tee ceased hanging, though it continued 
to banish the unworthy. The commit- 
tee came to the aid of the regular au- 
thorities when a mob rose and sought 
to lynch a murderous sea captain. San 
Francisco grew peaceful, and for five 
years the detection and punishment of 
crime was left to the officers elected for 
those functions, but the hangings went 
on merrily all over the gold country. 
Sluice robbers were always sure of a 
rope, highwaymen had no better chance, 
and not infrequently a common desper- 
ado was strung up. There are at least 
two recorded cases of men hanged for 
cheating at cards. 


STORIES OF THE VIGILANTES. 


Every town in the old placer country 
in California has its story of Vigilantes, 
and wonderful old stories some of them 
are. For instanee: Hamilton McCauley, 
a thug of influence, after some promis- 
cuous murders, was sentenced to be 
hanged in Napa. Governor McDougall 
was a friend of the doomed man, and 
wanted to pardon him. On the day set 
lor the execution, the Governor sent a 
reprieve, but the Vigilance Committee 
of Napa decided that the death sentence 
was just, and kidnaped the ferrvman; 
the officer bearing the reprieve could 
not cross the river, and McCauley was 
hanged at the appointed time. 

Northern California was the gold 
country, Southern California the cattle 
country, and the cowboys followed the 
fashion set by the miners. There was 
a carnival of lynch law in the southern 
oM 
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counties during the fifties, consequent 
on the presence of outlaw organizations, 
From the confession of four horse 
thieves hanged at Turner’s Pass, it was 
learned that a gang of three hundred 
robbers existed whose operations ex- 
tended from northern California to the 
Mexican border. ‘This society had a 
constitution and by laws, and itself in- 
flicted the death penalty on any of its 
members who betrayed others. 

At Somersville,in 1851,a Mexican girl 
was hanged by Vigilantes for stabbing 
a big miner, who in the hurrah of a 
spree kicked in her door. The miners 
tried her, convicted her, and gave her 
four hours to prepare for death; which 
she did by donning all her finery. Then 
she stepped to the middle of the bridge 
spanning the Yuba River, where the 
hangmen were waiting, adjusted the 
noose herself, and with a coquettish 
“Adios, senores!” swung off to her death. 

The committees did not always hang; 
sometimes they whipped thieves, and 
several organizations branded stock rob- 
bers with a great “ H. T. ”—horse thief. 
Occasionally these volunteer tribunals 
took upon themselves other strange of- 
fices. Perhaps there was never so great 
a stretch of what they deemed their 
duties as at Sonoma, California, in 1885, 
where the citizens’ committee took pos- 
session of the branch of the Adams 
Bank, whose parent institution in San 
Francisco had closed its doors. They 
appointed paying tellers and paid de- 
positors and holders of checks until 
there was no unsatisfied creditor of the 
bank in Sonoma; then they turned over 
what was left to the sheriff, taking his 
receipt. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO COMMITTEE OF 1856. 

While this sort of thing was gradually 
bringing the interior of California into 
order, conditions in San Francisco were 
becoming worse. This time politicians 
were the offenders. Things came to a 
crisis when James Casey, politician, edi- 
tor, and captain of a fire company, mur- 
dered James King, another editor, who 
had championed the cause of reform and 
incidentally exposed Casey’s Eastern 
record. The Vigilance Committee re- 
organized, with William T. Coleman as 
president. This time the general com- 
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mittee consisted of practically the whole 
city; there were more than eight thou- 
sand members, with an executive com- 
mittee of forty, whose orders were abso- 
lute. They took charge of the armories, 
organized cavalry and artillery divisions, 
and even established a marine battery, 
while seventy five thousand dollars was 
subscribed as a war fund to start with. 

When this army surrounded the jail 
and trained its cannon on the building, 
Casey was surrendered, and with him 
Charles Cora. These two were taken 
to the committee rooms, tried, con- 
demned, and executed, while a so called 
“law and order” party vainly raged 
outside. The Governor of California de- 
clared San Francisco in a state of insur- 
rection, called on the United Siates gov- 
ernment for arms, and ordered out the 
militia, which ignored the order. 

In the old Mission Cemetery in San 
Francisco there stands a great brown- 
stone monument to Casey, bearing the 
inscription: ‘‘ May God forgive my per- 
secutors.” 

In the face of the Governor’s procla- 
mation, the Vigilantes proceeded to 
purify San Francisco on the lines laid 
down in the constitution of the commit- 
tee of 1851, which they had brought up 
to date and adopted. The “law and or- 
der” party fought them hard, and on 
June 21, while an arrest was being made, 
David S. Terry, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of California, stabbed 
one of the committee’s officers. Terry 
was seized, the committee was assembled, 
and the chief justice was put on trial 
for his life. To make sure that there 
should be no interference, the commit- 
tee’s army seized one thousand stands 
of government arms, and took two hun- 
dred prisoners, including the United 
States naval agent. Terry’s victim re- 
covered, and the knowledge that the 
execution of the justice would bring the 
Federal government into the fight in 
earnest procured an acquittal. Three 
vears later Judge Terry resigned his 
office, and killed United States Senator 
3roderick in a duel. Ten years ago 
Terry was himself shot dead by the 
hodvguard of Justice Field, of the 
United States Supreme Court, for slap- 
ping Mr. Field’s face in a railroad sta- 
tion in California. 
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The Vigilance Committee of 1856 was 
really an insurrectionary force. It 
boarded vessels on which arms were be- 
ing shipped to the militia, and seized 
them. It even erected a breastwork of 
sand bags at its headquarters. “ Fort 
Gunnybags,” with its cannon, stood in 
defiance of all authority, while the com- 
mittee went on with its operations. So 
salutary was the effect that eight hun- 
dred known criminals emigrated from 
San Francisco, though the Vigilantes 
were only active for three months. On 
August 21, 1856, the committee per- 
manently adjourned, with a grand pa- 
rade, much oratory, and the conscious- 
ness of a good work well done. The 
courts were moving like clockwork; the 
police force was a model, and there was 
not an untried prisoner in the jail. 

“601” AND “Xxx.” 

The popular tribunal idea again 
spread to all the neighboring States and 
Territories. In Nevada people began 
to find dead men swinging from trees 
with a placard bearing the mark “ 601 ” 
pinned to their clothes. This was the 
number of citizens composing one of the 
early vigilance committees, probably in 
the Washoe distriet, but pretty nearly 
all the lynching organizations of Utah 
and Nevada adopted it. The most re- 
cent use of the number was in 1877, 
when it was found pinned to the coat 
of an anonymous victim at Winnemucca, 
Nevada. Northward through Oregon, 
Washington, and away up into Alaska 
the movement spread. Gold dust 
thieves, highwaymen, cattle and horse 
thieves, and “ bad men ” were its game. 
In Oregon six horse thieves were hanged 
by the Vigilance Committee of: Walla 
Walla. There were many lynchings in 
Washington, too, at this time. In 1882 
a committee of vigilance in Seattle fur- 
nished a novelty. This committee, in a 
body, attended the preliminary hearing 
of a murderer, and, when the evidence 
was all in, rose and made prisoners of 
judge, sheriff, and other officers. They 
took the accused out and hanged him, 
with another murderer, whom they took 
from the jail as they passed it. 

The “ XXX ” was as famous and fear- 
ed in Idaho as the “601” was in Ne- 
vada and Utah, though the Idaho Vig- 
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ilance Committee did not begin signing 
its work until 1866, two years after its 
organization. This committee struck a 
trial balance in May, 1864, and found 
that it had hanged twenty seven men, 
who had been concerned in the murders 
of more than one hundred people. 

There was abundant reason for the 
being of the Idaho Vigilance Commit- 
tee. The Territory was full of desper- 
adoes. One gang counterfeited gold 
dust; another fraternity, devoted to 
stage robbing, shooting from ambush, 
and eattle stealing, used to commit all 
its depredations disguised as Indians. 
When their rendezvous was found, all 
their paraphernalia—bows, arrows, tom- 
ahawks, skins, and even scalps—were 
discovered. The records are silent as 
to the number of real Indians who were 
shot at one time or another in reprisal 
for the outrages committed by this band. 
On the bodies of Dave Updike and Jake 
Dixon, in 1866, was pinned a list of their 
crimes—murder, robbery, and counter- 
feitingz—followed by this warning: 

All the living accomplices in the above crimes 
are known through Updike’s confession, and will 
surely be attended to. The roll is being called. 

Out in Idaho they still talk about the 
exodus that followed. 


THE MONTANA VIGILANTES. 


i‘o Montana belongs the fame of 
maintaining a vigilance committee long- 
er and more effectively than any other 
State. In 1864, after two years of unin- 
terrupted work, it numbered a thousand 
active members; and as late as 1870 
there were lynchings by what purported 
to be the same organization. It was 
primarily constituted to cope with the 
Plummer gang. Henry Plummer, chief 
of that extraordinary band, was sheriff 
of Montana City, and had been marshal 
of Nevada City. His criminal career 
ran concurrently with his official life. 
In turn he was elected sheriff of Ban- 
nock and Virginia, and his deputies were 
his private road agents. He furnished 
guards for the stages, and he himself 
led both the attacks on these stages 
and the posses that went in pursuit of 
the robbers. 

Plummer was indeed the Napoleon of 
Western outlaws. His Waterloo was the 


murder of Nicholas Tbhalt near Nevada 
City, in December, 1863, in which he 
had no personal part. It was simply a 
little private plundering enterprise by 
subordinates in the gang. The miners 
of Nevada City organized the first vig- 
ilance committee of Montana when 
Thalt’s body was found. They caught 
eight men near the scene of the mur- 
der. Two regularly appointed Terri- 
torial judges were chosen to preside at 
the resulting trials, but the jury of 
twenty four was impaneled from among 
the miners themselves. They freed all 
the prisoners but George Ives; him they 
hanged. He confessed; one other of 
the crowd turned informer, and the Vig- 
ilantes, thus getting an inkling of the 
extent of the gang, promptly started 
out after the other members. They 
caught “ Red” Yager and Brown, the 
secretary of the organization, and hang- 
ed them both. 

“Red” obligingly gave a list of the 
members of the brigand band, and a 
detailed account of its operations. Then 
the committee knew that there were a 
hundred and thirty murderers banded 
together, that their chief was Sheriff 
Plummer, their password “ Innocent,” 
and their distinguishing marks were 
mustaches and chin whiskers and a sail- 
or’s knot necktie. One by one the lead- 
ers of this band were hunted down and 
decently hanged. When it came to 
Plummer’s turn he begged for his life, 
asking to be chained until he died, ban- 
ished, crippled, anything, if only his life 
was not taken. 


THE HANGING OF PLUMMER’S MEN. 


The robber chief was the only one of 
the twenty three of the gang executed 
who died without at least a show of 
bravery. It even became fashionable for 
the condemned to let off an epigram be- 
fore he was hoisted off his feet, like the 
aristocrat victims of the guillotine dur- 
ing the Terror. 

“Kick away, old fellow!” cried 
Boone Helm, as his outlaw partner, Jack 
Gallagher, went up to the gallows beam. 
“Tll be in hell with you in a minute.” 

Alex Carter, the seventeenth of the 
outfit put to death, was told, as he stood 
beneath the scaffold, of sixteen of his 
mates who had already been hanged. 
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“Good work!” was his admiring 
comment. “ Not an innocent man hung 
yet!” 

“Gentlemen,” said George Shears, 
the twentieth to suffer for his crimes, 
from the platform of the gallows, “ I’m 
not used to this business, never having 
been hung before. Do I jump off or 
slide off? ” 

By the confessions of various mem- 
bers of Plummer’s band it we: learned 
that they had murdered and robbed 
more than one hundred men on the road 
between Salt Lake and the Montana 
mines. The number of murderers exe- 
cuted was increased by volunteer work 
on the part of various independent 
bodies who were not as careful of the 
forms as the original committee. A 
mob at Bannock, for instance, burned up 
Plummer’s home, and “ Spanish Frank ” 
in it, after the Mexican had shot two 
committeemen who tried to arrest him. 

Whenever it was practicable, the 
Montana Vigilantes hung their prison- 
ers from a great pine tree, one limb of 
which projected over the road in a gulch 
just south of Helena. The name of the 
Dry Gulch Pine became famous through- 
out the West. In 1870, when Joe Wil- 
son and A. L. Compton were hanged 
there for shooting and robbing an old 
man, the whole town attended. The 
sides of the gulch were black with peo- 
ple, crowded on the bluffs as in an am- 
phitheater, and the road, as far as it 
commanded a view of the big pine, was 
packed with carriages. 

Probably the most grotesque hanging 
recorded was one that occurred at Ben- 
ton, Montana, in 1868. William Hyn- 
son was standing on the street when a 
citizen bade him get a rope and rig it, 
as the Vigilance Committee had deter- 
mined to hang a criminal, and would 
soon fetch him out. Hynson rigged the 
rope, and by the time it was up the com- 
mittee arrived. They promptly placed 
the noose around Hynson’s neck and 
hanged him. He had murdered a Chi- 
nese woman some time before, and was 
known to be a thief. 

The incidents recounted could be 
multiplied a hundred fold, and the tale 
would not yet be told. Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, the Dakotas, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, all had their “ Stranglers.” 


Sometimes there were Regulators or- 
ganized to hang Vigilantes, and it is 
hard to tell, from the histories, which 


were the bodies formed to preserve or- 


der, and which were societies that stole 
the cloak of righteousness to disguise 
their private and secret revenges. Op- 
position commiitees are by no means 
rare in the story of the West, as is evi- 
denced by the notice published in the 
Montana Post one morning about thirty 
years ago: 

We now, as a sworn band of law abiding citizens, 
solemnly swear that the first man that is hanged 
by the Vigilantes of this place, we will retaliate 
five for one unless it be done in broad daylight, so 
that all may know what it is for. We are all well 
satisfied that in times past you did do some glori- 
ous work, but the time has come when law should 
be enforced. Old fellow members, the time is not 
like it was. We had good men with us; but now 
there is a great change. There is not a thief in 
the country but what rings himself in on the pres- 
ent committee. We know you all; you must not 
think you can do as you please. We are American 
citizens, and you shall not drive and hang whom 
you please. 

FIVE FOR ONE. 


Lynchings seem very terrible and out- 
rageous from the vantage ground of tlic 
sedate, long settled East; but the West 
feels remote from them neither in time 
nor sentiment. San Francisco and other 
cities are now too large to contemplate 
another illegal seizure of power, what- 
ever the provocation, but the survivors 
of the old vigilance committees are men 
with a patent of standing out there. In 
the camps and villages the citizens’ com- 
mittee is still deemed a fair and possible 
weapon when the law is inadequate or 
inattentive, and more than once within 
the past decade there have been sent 
East from Arizona and New Mexico, for 
the benefit of wondering friends, pho- 
tographs of men pendent from tele- 
graph poles, the favorite gallows of that 
treeless country, with the Vigilantes 
standing beneath them unashamed, ani 
with every face turned towards the 
camera. 

Theoretically mob law is utterly reck- 
less in its operations, but an examina- 
tion of the work of the illegitimate tri- 
bunals of the far West shows no more 
apparent injustice, no greater percent- 
age of mistake, than an equal term ot 
the judge and jury administered crim- 
inal law of older communities. 
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COUNT HANNIBAL. 


BY STANLEY /]. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


DuRING the awful massacre of St. Bartholomew, in Paris, Count Hannibal de Tavannes, a Catholic 
nobleman, saves the lives of a Huguenot maiden, Mlle. de Vrillac ; M. de Tignonville, to whom she has been 
betrothed ; and the Protestant servants of her house, in consideration of the girl’s promise to become his 
(Tavannes’) wife. When the danger is over, for the time being, Tignonville strives to persuade Mlle. 
de Vrillac to flee with him; but she has given her word to Tavannes, and will not break it. Enraged, he 
leaves her, and sets out alone to seek a place of safety. He is saved from the rabble by a Huguenot minister, 
M. La Tribe, who shares his place of concealment with him. Then M. de Tignonville bethinks him of a 
Catholic lady of the court, Mme. St. Lo, who has shown him some favors, and who he flatters himself is in 
love with him. So he makes his way to her abode, where he speedily discovers that she has been but 
amusing herself with him. A revulsion of feeling comes over him, and when Mme. St. Lo jestingly sug- 











gests that he disguise himself and go in place of the priest for whom her cousin, Count Hannibal, has 


sent, he takes her at her word, perceiving therein a possibility of circumventing Tavannes’ plans. 


In the 


mean time, Mlle. de Vrillac has succeeded in delaying the ceremony by insisting that a Protestant minister 


marry them, and that she must also be first assured of Tignonville’s safety. 
goes to the court, he finds that a fanatical priest has accused him of shielding Huguenots. 


A little later, when Tavannes 
He placates 


the king, however, by volunteering to act as his emissary to M. de Biron, who, with a number of Hugue- 
nots, has fortified himself in the Arsenal—a dangerous mission. 





XII (Continued). 


IIE horseman waited until the prep- 
arations were complete, and then 
slid to the ground, threw his rein to his 
servant, and boldly walked across. <A 
moment, and the dark street and the 
river and the sounds of distant outrage, 
which the night breeze bore from the 
farther bank, were left behind, and he 
stood within the vaulted gateway, in a 
bright glare of light, the center of a 
ring of gleaming eyes and vengeful faces. 
The light blinded him for a few see- 
onds; but the guards, on their side, 
were no less taken aback. For the 
stranger was masked; and in their ig- 
norance of who it was looked at them 
through the slits in the black velvet, 
they stared, disconcerted and at a loss. 
There were some there, with naked weap- 
ons in their hands, who would have 
struck him through had they known who 
he was; and more who would have stood 
aside while the deed was done. But the 
uncertainty—that, and the masked en- 
voy's tone—paralyzed them. 

For as he stood fearless before them, 
they reflected that he might be any one. 
Condé indeed stood too small, but 
Navarre, if he lived, might fill that 
cloak; or Guise, or Anjou, or the king 


*Copyright, 1900, by Stanley J. Weyman.—This story began in the January number of MuNsry’s MAGAZINE. 


himself; and while some would not have 
scrupled to strike the blood royal, more 
would have been quick to protect and 
avenge it. And so before the dark un- 
certainty of the mask, before the riddle 
of the smiling eyes that  glittered 
through the slits, they stared irresolute ; 
until a hand, the hand of one bolder 
than his fellows, was thrust out to pluck 
away the screen. 

The unknown dealt the fellow a buffet 
with his naked fist. ‘ Down, rascal!” 
he said hoarsely. ‘* And you ”—to the 
officer—* show me instantly to M. de 
Biron!” 

3ut the lieutenant, who-seemed to be 
in some fear of his men, looked at him 
doubtfully. “ Nay,” he said, “not so 
fast!” And one of the others, taking 
the lead, cried, “ No! We may have no 
need of M. de Biron. Your name, sir, 
first.” 

With a quick, imperious gesture the 
stranger gripped the officer’s wrist. 
“Tell your master,” he said, “ that he 
who clasped his wrist thus on the night 
of Pentecost is here, and would speak 
with him. And say, mark you, that I 
will come to him, not he to me.” 

The sign, and the speaker’s tone, im- 
posed upon even the boldest. Two 
thirds of the wateh were Huguenots, 
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burning to avenge the blood of their 
fellows; and these, overriding their of- 
ficer, had agreed to deal with the in- 
truder, if a Papegot, without recourse to 
the grand master, whose moderation 
they knew and dreaded. A knife thrust 
in the ribs and another body in the ditch 
—why not, when such things were being 
done outside? But even these doubted 
now; and M. Peridol, the lieutenant, 
reading in the eyes of his fellows the 
very suspicions he had himself conceiv- 
ed, was only anxious to obey, if they 
would let him. So much, indeed, was 
he impressed by a something in the bear- 
ing of the unknown that he turned when 
he had withdrawn a few paces, and came 
back to assure himself that the men 
meditated no harm in his absence; nor 
until he had exchanged a frown and a 
whisper with one of them would he 
leave them and go. 

While he was away, the envoy leaned 
against the wall of the gateway, and, 
with his chin sunk on his breast and his 
mind fallen into reverie, seemed uncon- 
scious of the dark glances of which he 
was the target. He remained in this 
position until the oflicer’s return with a 
lanthorn roused him; then, invited to 
follow Peridol, he traversed two courts 
without remark, and in the same silence 
entered a building in the extreme east- 
ern corner of the enceinte, abutting on 
the ruined Tower du Billy, where, in an 
upper floor, the governor of the Arsenal 
had established his temporary lodging. 

The chamber, into which the stranger 
was introduced without prelude, betray- 
ed the haste in which it had been pre- 
pared. Two silver lamps which hung 
from the beams of the unceiled roof shed 
a strong light on a medley of arms and 
inlaid armor, of parchments, books, and 
steel caskets, which ineumbered not the 
tables only, but the stools and chests 
which, after the fashion of the day, 
stood formally along the arras. In the 
midst of the disorder, on the bare floor, 
walked the man who more than any 
other had been instrumental in bringing 
the Huguenots to Paris—and to their 
doom; nor was it wonderful if the events 
of the day, the surprise and horror— 
for he had shared their deception and 
danger—still rode his mind; or if he, 
who was already a byword for a certain 
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formal stateliness of manners, betrayed 
on this occasion, and without stint, the 
indignation which filled his breast. 

Until the officer had withdrawn and 
closed the door behind him, Biron did 
indeed keep silence, standing beside the 
table and eying his visitor with a glance 
both high and stern. But the moment 
he was assured that they were alone he 
spoke freely. 

“Your highness may unmask now,” 
he said, making no attempt to hide his 
contempt. “ But you were well advised, 
sir, to take the precaution, since you had 
hardly come at me in safety without it. 
Had those who keep the gate below rec- 
ognized you, I could not have answered 
for your highness’ life for a minute. The 
more shame, sir,” he continued vehe- 
mently, “on the deeds of this day that 
have compelled the brother of a king 
of France to hide his face in his own 
capital and in his own fortress! For I 
dare to say, sir, what no other will say, 
now the admiral is dead. You have 
brought back the days of the Arma- 
gnacs! You have brought bloody days 
and an evil name on France, and I pray 
God that you may not pay in your turn 
what you have exacted. But if you will 
continue to be advised by M. de Guise, 
remember, sir ”—and his voice grew low 
and stern—*“ that Burgundy slew Or- 
leans, indeed—but he came in his turn 
to the bridge of Montereau! ” 

“You take me for monsieur?” the 
unknown said slowly. And it was plain 
that he smiled under his mask. 

Biron’s face altered. “I take you,” 
he answered sharply, “for him whose 
sign you sent me.” 

“The wisest are sometimes astray,” 
the other answered, with a low laugh. 
And he took off his mask. 

The grand master started back, his 
eyes sparkling with rage. “M de Ta- 
vannes?” he cried, and for a moment 
was silent in sheer astonishment. Then, 
striking his hand on the table, “ What 
means this trickery? ” he continued. 

“Tt is of the simplest,” Tavannes an- 
swered coolly. “ And yet, as you just 
now said, I had hardly come at you 
without it. And I had to come at you. 
No, M. de Biron,” he added hastily, as 
Biron in a rage laid his hand on a bel! 
which stood beside him on the table. 
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“You cannot that way undo what is 
done!” 

“ T can at least deliver you,” the grand 
master answered, in hot rage, “* to those 
who will deal with you as you have dealt 
with us!” 

“And ’twill avail you nothing,” 
Count Hannibal answered _ soberly. 
* For see here, M. de Biron, I come from 
the king. If you are at war with him 
and hold his fortress in his teeth, I am 
his ambassador and sacrosanct. If you 
are at peace with him, and hold it at his 
will, I am his servant, and safe also.” 

“ At peace and safe?” Biron cried, 
his frame trembling with indignation. 
“And are those safe or at peace who 


came here trusting to his word? Who 


lay in his palace and slept in his beds? 
Where are they and how have they 
fared, that you dare appeal to the laws 
of nations? Or he to the loyalty of Bi- 
ron? And for you to beard me—you 
whose brother today hounded the dogs 
of this vile city on the noblest in France! 
Who have leagued yourself with a crew 
of foreigners to do a deed that shall 
make our country stink in the nostrils 
of the world when we are dust! You, 
to come here and talk of peace and 
safety! M. de Tavannes”—and he 
struck his hand on the table—“ you are 
a bold man! I know why the king had 
a will to send you; but I know not why 
vou had the will to come.” 

“That I will tell you later,” Count 
Hannibal answered coolly. ‘“ For the 
king first. My message is brief, M. de 
Biron. Have you a mind to hold the 
scales in France? ” 

“ Between ? ” in a withering tone. 

“Between the Lorrainers and the 
Iluguenots.” 

The grand master scowled fiercely. 
“1 have been a go between once too 
often!” he growled. 

“Tt is not a question of going be- 
tween, it is a question of holding be- 
tween,” Tavannes answered coolly. “ It 
is a question—but in a word, have you 
a mind, M. de Biron, to be governor of 
Rochelle? The king, having dealt the 
hlow that has been struck today, looks 
to follow up severity, as a wise ruler 
should, with indulgence. And to quiet 
the minds of the Rochellois he would 
set over them a ruler at once acceptable 


to them—or war must come of it—and 
faithful to his majesty. Such a man, M. 
de Biron, will in such a post be master 
of the kingdom; for he will hold the 
doors of Janus, and as he bridles his sea 
dogs, or unchains them, there will be 
peace or war in France.” 

* Is all that from the king’s mouth?” 
Biron asked with sarcasm. But his pas- 
sion had died down. He was grown 
thoughtful, suspicious; he eyed the 
other as if he would read his heart. 

“The offer is his, and the reflections 
are mine,” Tavannes answered drily. 
* Let me add one more. The admiral 
is dead. The King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Condé are prisoners. Who is 
now to balance the Italians and the Lor- 
rainers? The grand master, if he be 
wise, and content to give the law to 
France from the citadel of Rochelle.” 

Biron stared at the other in aston- 
ishment at his frankness. ‘“ You are a 
bold man.” he eried at last. “ But timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes,” he continued 
bitterly. “ You offer, sir, too much.” 

“ The offer is the king’s.” 

“ And the conditions? The price?” 

“That you remain quiet, M. de Bi- 
ron.” , 

“Tn the Arsenal ?” 

“In the Arsenal: And do not too 
openly counteract the king’s will.” 

The grand master looked puzzled. “TI 
will give up no one,” he said; “no one! 
Let that be understood.” 

“The king requires no one.” 

A pause; then, “ Does M. de Guise 
know of the offer? ” Biron inquired; and 
his eye grew bright. He hated the 
Guises and was hated by them. It was 
there he was a Huguenot. 

“ He has gone far today,” Count Han- 
nibal answered drily. “ And if no worse 
come of it, he should be content. Mme. 
Catherine knows of it.” 

The grand master, aware that Mar- 
shal Tavannes depended on the queen 
mother, shrugged his shoulders. “ Ave, 
‘tis like her policy,” he muttered; and, 
pointing his guest to a cushioned chest 
that stood against the wall, he sat down 
in a chair beside the table, and thought 
a while, his brow wrinkled, his eves 
dreaming. By and by he laughed sourly. 
“You have lighted the fire,” he said, 
“and would fain I put it out!” 
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“We would you hindered it spread- 
ing.” 

“You have done the deed, and are 
loath to pay the blood money.” 

“ We prefer to pay it to M. de Biron,” 
Count Hannibal answered civilly. 

Again the grand master was silent 
a while,and then looked up and fixed Ta- 
vannes with eyes keen as steel. “ What 
is behind?” he growled. “Say, man, 
what is it? What is behind?” 

“Tf there be aught behind, I do not 
know it,’ Tavannes answered stead- 
fastly. 

M. de Biron relaxed the fixity of his 
gaze. “But you said that vou had an 
object ? ” he returned suspiciously. 

“| had—in being the bearer of the 
message.” 

“ What was it?” 

“To learn two things.” 

“The first, if it please vou!” The 
grand master’s chin stuck out a little. 

“ Have you in the Arsenal a M. de 
Tignonville, a gentleman of Saint- 
onge? ” 

“T have not,” Biron answered curtly. 
“The second ? ” 

“Have vou here a Huguenot min- 
ister?” 

“T have not. And if [I had I should 
not give him up!” he answered fiercely. 

Tavannes shrugged his shoulders. * I 
have a use for one, but it is not to harm 
him,” he said. 

“For what, then?” 

“To marry me.” 

The other stared. “ But you are a 
Catholic! * he objected. 

* But she is a Huguenot,” Tavannes 
answered, smiling. 

The grand master did not attempt 
to hide his astonishment. ‘“ And she 


sticks on that?” he exclaimed. “ To- 
day?” 
“She sticks on that today.” 
“Today? Nom de Dieu! Well ”— 


brushing the matter aside after a pause 
of bewilderment—* any way, I cannot 
help her! I have no minister here.” 

“Then it only remains for me to take 
your answer to the king,” Tavannes an- 
swered after a pause. He rose politely, 
and, taking his mask from the table, 
prepared to assume it. 

M. de Biron gazed at him a moment 
without speaking, as if he were reflect- 


ing on the answer he should give. At 
length he nodded, and rang the bell that 
stood beside him. 

“The mask!” he muttered in a low 
voice, as footsteps sounded without; 
and, obedient to the hint, Tavannes dis- 
guised himself. A second later the of- 
ficer who had introduced him opened 
the door and entered. 

“ Peridol,’ M. de Biron began—he 
had risen to his feet—“ I have received a 
message which needs confirmation; and 
to obtain this I must leave the Arsenal. 
I am going to the house—you will re- 
member this—of Marshal Tavannes, 
who will be responsible for my person; 
and in the mean time this gentleman 
will remain here under strict guard in 
the south chamber, up stairs. You will 
treat him as a hostage, with all respect, 
and will permit him to preserve his in- 
cognito. But if I do not return, you 
will deliver him to the men below, who 
will know how to deal with him in that 
case.” 

Count Hannibal had made no attempt 
to interrupt the other, nor did he betray 
the surprise and discomfiture which he 
undoubtedly felt. But as the grand 
master paused, “ M. de Biron,” he said 
in a voice harsh but low, “ you will an- 
swer to me for this!” And his eyes glit- 
tered through the slits in the mask. 

“Possibly, but not today or tomor- 
row, M. de Biron replied, shrugging 
his shoulders contemptuously. “ Peri- 
dol, see the gentleman bestowed as | 
have ordered, and then return to me. 
Monsieur ”—with a bow half courteous. 
half ironical—* let me commend to you 
the advantages of silence and your 
mask ;” and he waved his hand in the 
direction of the door. 

A moment Count Hannibal hesitated. 
He was in the heart of a hostile fortress, 
where the resistance of a single man 
armed to the teeth must have been fu- 
tile; and he was unarmed, save for a 
poniard. Nevertheless, for a moment 
the impulse to spring on Biron, to bear 
him to the ground, and, with the dag- 
ger at his throat, to make his life the 
price of a safe passage, was strong. Then 
—for with the warp of a harsh and pas- 
sionate character was interwrought an 
odd sort of shrewdness, and perhaps of 
some other things little suspected—he 
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resigned himself. Bowing gravely, he 
turned away with an assured step, and 
in silence followed the officer from the 
room. 

Peridol had two men and a lanthorn 
in waiting at the door. From one of 
these the lieutenant took the light, and, 
with an air at once sullen and deferen- 
tial, led the way up the stone staircase to 
the floor above that in which M. de Bi- 
ron had his lodging. ‘Tavannes follow- 
ed; the two guards came last, carrying 
the second lanthorn. At the head of the 
staircase, whence a bare passage ran 
either way, north and south, the proces- 
sion turned right handed, and, passing 
two doors, halted before the third and 
last, which faced them at the end of the 
passage. The leutenant unlocked it 
with a key which he took from a hook 
beside the door post, and, holding up his 
light, he stood aside for his charge to 
enter. 

The room was not small, but it was 
low in the roof and prison-like, with bare 
walls, and smoke marks on the ceiling. 
The window, set in a deep recess, whose 
floor rose a foot above that of the room, 
was unglazed; and through the gloomy, 
gaping orifice the night wind blew in, 
chilly even on that August evening, with 
the dank mist of the river flats. <A table, 
two stools, and a truckle bed without 
straw or covering made up the furni- 
ture; but Peridol, after glancing round, 
ordered one of the men to fetch a truss 
of straw, and the other to bring up a 
pitcher of wine. When they were gone, 
Tavannes and he stood silently waiting 
until, observing that the captive’s eyes 
sought the window, the lieutenant 
laughed. 

“No bars?” he said, reading the 
other’s thoughts. ‘“ No, monsieur, and 
no need of them. You will not go by 
that road, bars or no bars!” 

“What is below,” Count Hannibal 
asked carelessly, “ the river?’ 

“Yes, monsieur”—with a grin— 
“but not water. Mud, and six feet of it, 
soft as Christmas porridge, but not so 
sweet. I’ve known two puppies thrown 
in under this window that did not weigh 
more than a fat pullet apiece. One was 
gone before you could count fifty, and 
ihe other did not live thrice as long: 
nor would it have had that time, but 
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that it chanced to fall on the first and 
clung to it.” 

Tavannes dismissed the matter with 
a curt nod, and, drawing his cloak about 
him, set a stool against the wall and 
sat down. The men who brought in 
the wine and the bundle of straw were 
inquisitive, and would have loitered, 
scanning him stealthily, but Peridol 
hurried them away. The lieutenant 
himself stayed only to cast a last glance 
round, and to mutter that he would re- 
turn when his lord returned; and then, 
with a * Good night ” that died in his 
throat, and that said more for his man- 
ners than his good will, he followed them 
out. 

A moment later the grating of the 
key in the lock, and the sound of the 
bolts as they were thrust home, told Ta- 
vannes that he was a prisoner. 


XIV. 


TAVANNES remained in an attitude of 
thought, his chin sunk on his breast, 
until his ear assured him that all three 
men had descended the stairs that led to 
the floor below. Then he rose, and, ta- 
king the lanthorn from the table on 
which Peridol had placed it, he went 
softly to the door, which, like the win- 
dow, stood back in a recess, in this case 
the prolongation of the passage. <A 
brief scrutiny satisfied him that escape 
that way was impossible, and he turned 
—after a cursory glance at the floor and 
ceiling—to the dark, windy aperture 
that yawned at the end of the apart- 
ment. Placing the lanthorn on the 
table, and covering it with his cloak, he 
mounted the window recess, and advan- 
cing to the unguarded edge, looked out. 

He knew, rather than saw, that Peri- 
dol had told the truth. The smell of 
the aguish flats that fringed that part of 
Paris rose strong in his nostrils. He 
guessed that the sluggish arm of the 
Seine which divided the Arsenal from 
the Isle des Louviers crawled below; 
but the night was dark, and it was im- 
possible to distinguish land from water. 
He fancied that he could trace the out- 
line of the island—an uninhabited place, 
given up to wood piles—but the lights 
of the college quarter opposite, which 
rose feebly twinkling, one above the 
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other, to the crown of St. Genevieve, 
confused his sight. 

From the same direction, and from 
the Cité, to his right, came sounds that 
told of a city heaving in its blood stain- 
ed sleep, and even in its dreams plan- 
ning further excesses. Now it was a dis- 
tant shot, and now a faint murmur of 
voices on one of the bridges, or a far 
off cry, raucous, sudden, that curdled 
the blood. But even of this, of what 
was passing under cover of the dark- 
ness, he could learn little; and after 
standing a while with a hand on either 
side of the window, he found the night 
air chill. 

He stepped back, and, descending to 
the floor, uncovered the lanthorn and 
set it on the table. His thoughts travel- 
ed back to the preparations he had made 
the night before with a view to securing 
mademoiselle’s person; and he consider- 
ed with a grim smile how little he had 
foreseen that within twenty four hours 
he would himself be a prisoner. Finding 
his mask oppressive, he removed it, and, 
laying it on the table before him, sat 
scowling at the light. 

Biron had jockeved him cleverly. 
Well, the worse for M. Armand de Gon- 
taut de Biron, if after this adventure 
the luck went against him! But in the 
mean time? In the mean time his, Ta- 
vannes’, fate was sealed, if harm befell 
Biron. And what was the king’s real 
mind in Biron’s case, what the queen 
mother’s, it was impossible to say; just 
as it was impossible to predict how far, 
when they had the grand master at their 
mercy, they would resist the temptation 
to add him to the holocaust. If Biron 
placed himself at once in Marshal Ta- 
vannes’ hands, all might be well. But 
if he ventured within the long arm of 
the Guises, or went directly to the 
Louvre, the fact that Count Hannibal’s 
fate was bound up with the grand mas- 
ter’s would not weigh a straw. 

In such crises the great sacrificed the 
less great, the less great the small, with- 
out a scruple. The Guises did not love 
him; he was not loved by many. The 
strength of his brother, the marshal, 
might snap in the fierce clash of forces 
and interests that the desperate madness 
of this dav had let loose on Paris. 

It was not the peril in which he stood, 
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however—though with the cold, clear 
eye of the man who had often faced per- 
il, he appreciated it to a nicety—that 
Count Hannibal found least bearable; 
but his foreed inactivity. He had 
thought to ride the whirlwind and di- 
rect the storm, and of the danger ct 
others to compact his own success. In- 
stead, he lay here, not only unable to 
guide his own destiny—which now de- 
pended on the discretion of another— 
but unable to stretch forth a finger to 
further his plans. 

As he sat, looking darkly at the lan- 
thorn, his mind followed Biron and his 
troop of riders through the midnight 
streets; along St. Antoine and La Ver- 
rerie, through the gloomy narrows of the 
Rue la Ferronerie, and so past the house 
in the Rue St. Honoré where mademoi- 
selle sat awaiting the morrow—sat 
awaiting Tignonville, the minister, the 
marriage! 

Doubtless there were still bands of 
plunderers roaming to and fro; at the 
barriers troops of archers stopping the 
suspected; at the windows pale faces ga- 
zing down, and at the gates of the Tem- 
ple, and of the walled inclosures, that so 
largely made up the city, strong guards 
set to prevent invasion. Biron would go 
with sufficient attendance to secure him- 
self; and unless he came into collision 
with the bodyguard of Guise, his passage 
would tend to quiet the town. But was 
it so certain that she was safe? Was i! 
certain that if the attack which he had 
repelled were repeated in his absence, 
his people would have the force to de- 
feat it? He knew his men, and while 
he had been free he had not hesitated 
to leave her to their care. But now— 
now that he could not go, now that li 
could not raise a hand to help her—th: 
confidence that had not failed him in 
straits more dangerous grew weak as 
water. 

He pictured the things that migh' 
happen, things at which in his norma! 
frame of mind he would have laughed: 
now they troubled him strangely. H: 
started at a shadow, he quailed at a 
thought—he who last night, when he 
was free to act, had timed his coming 
and her rescue to a minute, to a hair: 
who had rejoiced in the peril—since 
with the glamour of such things foolish 
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women are taken—and had not flinched 
when the crowd roared most fiercely for 
her blood! 

Why had he suffered himself to be so 
trapped? Why, indeed? Thrice in pas- 
sion he paced the room. Long ago the 
famous Nostradamus had told him that 
he would live to be a king, but of the 
smallest kingdom in the world. “ Every 
man is a king in his coffin! ” he had an- 
swered cynically. “The grave is cold, 
and your kingdom shall be warm!” the 
wizard had replied; and all the courtiers 
had laughed, promising him a Moorish 
island and a black queen. And he had 
gibed with the rest; but secretly had 
taken note of the sovereign counties of 
France, their rulers, and their heirs. 
Now he held the thought in horror, fore- 
seeing, with sudden clearness of vision, 
no county, but the cage under the sti- 
fling tiles at Loches, in which Cardinal 
de la Balue and many another had worn 
out their hearts. 

He came to that thought not by way 
of his own peril, but of mademoiselle’s ; 
which affected him in so novel a fashion 
that he wondered at his folly. At last, 
tired of watching the shadows which 
the draft made dance on the wall, he 
drew his cloak about him and lay down 
on the straw. He had kept vigil the pre- 
vious night, and, sternly composing him- 
self with a campaigner’s ease, he was 
asleep in a few minutes. 

It had turned midnight. About two 
the light in the lanthorn burned low in 
the socket, and with a soft sputtering 
went out. For an hour the room lay still, 
silent, dark; then slowly the gray dawn, 
grayer for the river mist that wrapped 
all about in a clammy shroud, began to 
creep into the room, and discover the 
vague shapes of things. Again an hour 
passed, and the sun was up above Mon- 
treuil, and here and there the river be- 
gan to shimmer through the fog. But 
in the room it was barely daylight when 
the sleeper awoke, and with the same 
movement, as it seemed, sat up, his face 
keen and expectant. He listened. 

His ear and the habit of vigilance, 
which a life of danger instils, had not de- 
ceived him. There were men moving 
in the passage, men who shuffled their 
leet impatiently. Had Biron returned ? 
Or had aught happened to him, and were 
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these men come to avenge him? Count 
Hannibal rose, stole across the floor to 
the door, and, setting his ear to it, lis- 
tened. 

He listened while a man might count 
a hundred and fifty, counting slowly. 
Then for the third part of a second he 
turned his head, and his eyes traveled 
the room. He stooped again and listen- 
ed more closely, scarcely breathing. 
There were voices as well as feet to be 
heard now; one voice—he thought it 
was Peridol’s—that held on long, now 
low, now rising into violence. Others 
were audible at intervals, but only in a 
growl or a bitter exclamation, that told 
of minds made up and hands that would 
not long be restrained. He caught his 
own name, J'avannes—the mask was 
useless, then!—and once a noisy move- 
ment that came to nothing, foiled, he 
fancied, by Peridol. 

He knew enough now. He rose to 
his full height; his eyes seemed a little 
closer together, and an ugly smile curved 
his lips. His gaze traveled once more 
over the objects in the room: the bare 
stools and table, the lanthorn, the wine 
pitcher, beyond there in a corner the 
cloak and straw on the low bed. The 
light, still cold and gray, fell cheerlessly 
on the sparse furnishing, and showed it 
in harmony with the ominous whisper 
that grew in the gallery, with the stern 
faced listener who stood with one hand 
on the door. He looked; but he found 
nothing to his purpose, nothing to serve 
his end, whatever his end was; and with 
a quick, light step he left the door, 
mounted the window recess, and, poised 
on the very edge, looked down. 

If he thought to escape that way, his 
hope was desperate. The depth to the 
water level was not great—not more, he 
judged, than fifteen feet; but Peridol 
had told the truth. Below lay not 
water, but a smooth surface of viscid 
slime, here luminous with the flores- 
cence of rottenness, there furrowed by a 
tiny runnel of moisture that sluggishly 
crept across it to the slow stream he- 
yond. This quicksand, vile and treach- 
erous, lapped the wall below the win- 
dow, and more than accounted for the 
absence of bars or fastenings. But lean- 
ing far out, he saw that it ended at the 
angle of the building, at a distance of 
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twenty feet or so to the right of his 
position. 

He sprang lightly to the floor again, 
listened an instant, and then, with 
guarded movements—for there was fear 
in the air, fear in the silent room, and at 
any moment the rush might be made 
and the door burst in—he set the lan- 
thorn and wine pitcher on the floor, and 
lifted the table. He began to carry it 
to the window, but, half way thither, 
his eye told him that it would not pass 
through the opening, even as his hands 
told him that it was too solid to be shat- 
tered by one man. 

He set it down, and glided to the 
bed. Again he was thwarted; for the 
bed was screwed to the floor. Another 
might have despaired at that, but he 
rose from it with no sign of dismay, and 
listening, always listening, he spread his 
cloak on the floor, and deftly, with as 
little noise and rustling as might be, he 
piled the straw in it, gently compressed 
the bundle, and, cutting the bed cords 
with his dagger, bound all together. In 
three steps he was in the embrasure of 
the window; and even as the men outside 
thrust the lieutenant aside, and, with a 
burst of noise, came down the passage, 
he flung the bundle lightly and eare- 
fully to the right; so lightly and care- 
fully, and with so nice and deliberate a 
calculation, that it seemed odd it fell so 
far away as to be beyond the reach of 
an ordinary leap. 

An instant and he was down on the 
floor again. The men had to unlock, to 
release the bolts, to draw back the door, 
which opened outwards: and their num- 
bers impeded them no less than their 
savage haste to have their will of him. 
When they burst in at last, with a roar 
of “To the river! To the river! ”— 
burst in ina rush of struggling shoulders 
and lowered pikes—they found him 
standing, one solitary figure, on the far- 
ther side of the table. his arms folded, his 
eyes gloomy. The sight of his non re- 
sistance for a moment brought them up. 

“Say vour prayers, child of Satan!” 
cried their leader, waving his weapon. 
“ We give you one minute! ” 

“Ave, one minute!” his 
chimed in. “ Get ready!” 

“You would murder me?” he said 
with dignity. And when they shouted 
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assent, “ Good!” he answered. “It is 
between you and M. de Biron, whose 
guest Lam. But ”—with a glance that 
passed round the ring of glaring eyes 
and working features—“ is there any 
one here who values a safe conduct from 
the king? *Tis for two men coming and 
going for one fortnight;” and he held 
up a slip of paper. 

The leader cried, “ To hell with his 
safe conduct! Say your prayers! ” 

But on one or two of the crimsoned, 
savage faces—the faces, for the most 
part, of honest men maddened by their 
wrongs—flashed an avaricious gleam. A 
safe conduct? To avenge, to slay, to 
kill—and to go safe! For certain minds 
such a thing has an invincible fascina- 
tion. And one man thrust himself for- 
ward. “ Aye, I'll have it!” he cried. 
“ Give it here! ” 

“Tt is yours if you will carry ten words 
to M. de Biron when I am gone,” 
Count Hannibal answered. 

The man’s neighbor laid a restraining 
hand on his shoulder. *“‘ And M. de Bi- 
ron will pay you finely! ” he said. 

But Maudron, the man who had of- 
fered, shook off the hand. “If I take 
the message,” he muttered in a grim 
aside. And then aloud he cried: “ Aye, 
I'll take the message! Give me the 
paper.” 

“ You swear you will take it? 

The man had no intention of taking 
it, but he perjured himself and went 
forward. The others would have press- 
ed round, too, but Tavannes by a ges- 
ture stayed them. “Gentlemen, I ask 
only a minute,” he said. “ A minute 
for a dying man is not much. Your 
friends had as much.” And the fellows. 
acknowledging the claim, and assured 
that their victim could not escape, let 
Maudron go to him. 

The man was in haste and ill at ease: 
conscious of his evil intentions and the 
fraud he was practising; and at once 
greedy to have, yet ashamed before the 
others of the bargain he was making. 
His attention was divided between the 
slip of paper, on which his eyes fixed 
themselves, and the attitude of his com- 
rades; and he paid little heed to Count 
Hannibal, whom he knew to be unarm- 
ed. Only, when Tavannes seemed to 
ponder on his message, and to be in- 
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clined to delay, “ Go on,” he muttered 
with brutal frankness. “ Time is up!” 

Tavannes started at that, and let the 
paper slip from his fingers. In a flash 
Maudron saw a chance of getting it 
without committing himself. Quick as 
the thought leaped up in his ill con- 
ditioned mind, he stooped, he grasped 
the paper, he would have leaped back 
with it! But quick as he, aye, and 
quicker, Tavannes too stooped, gripped 
him by the waist, and with a prodigious 
effort, and a yell in which all the man’s 
stormy nature, restrained to a part dur- 
ing the last few minutes, broke forth 
defiantly, he flung the ill fated wretch 
head first through the window. 

The movement carried Tavannes him- 
self—even while the other’s despairing 
scream rang through the chamber—into 
the embrasure. An instant he hung on 
the verge; then, as the men, a moment 
thunderstruck, sprang forward — to 
avenge their comrade, he leaped out, 
aiming at the half submerged body that 
had just struck the mud, and now lay in 
it face downwards. 

He alighted on it, and drove it deep 
into the quaking slime; but he himself 
bounded off right handed. The risk and 
the peril were appalling, the possibility 
untried, the chance one that only a 
doomed man would have taken. But he 
reached the straw bale, and it gave him 
a momentary and precarious footing. 
Ile could not regain his balance, he 
could not stand upright on it; but from 
its support he leaped on convulsively, 
and as a pike, flung from above, wound- 
ed him in the shoulder, he fell his length 
in the slough; but he fell forward, and 
his outstretched hands rested on soil 
of a harder nature. 

They sank, it is true, to the elbow, 
but he dragged his body forward on 
them, and forward, and freeing one by 
a last effort of strength—he could not 
free both, and, as it was, half his face 
was submerged—he reached out another 
vard and gripped a balk of wood, which 
projected from the corner of the build- 
ing for the purpose of fending off the 
stream in flood time. 

By that he slowly drew himself from 
the slough, and stood, from head to foot 
a pillar of mud. The men at the win- 


dow had no firearms. and, crowded to- 
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gether in the narrow embrasure, could 
take no aim with their pikes. ‘They 
could only look on in furious impotence, 
until he disappeared from their view 
behind the angle of the building. 

Here, for a score of yards, a strip of 
hard foreshore ran between mud and 
wall. Tavannes struggled along this; 
and then, with a shuddering glance at 
the black, heaving pit from which he 
had escaped, and which yet gurgled 
above the body of the hapless Maudron 
—a tribute to horror which even his 
fierce nature could not withhold—he 
turned and painfully climbed the river 
bank. The pike wound in his shoulder 
was not deep, but the effort had been 
supreme; the sweat poured from his 
brow, his visage was white and drawn. 
Nevertheless, when he had put fifty 
paces between himself and the buildings 
of the Arsenal, he paused. He turned 
and discovered that the men had run 
to other windows that looked that way; 
and his face lightened with triumph. 

He shook his fist at them. “ Ho, 
fools!” he cried. “ You kill not Ta- 
vannes so! Till our next meeting at 
Montfaucon—fare you well! ” 


mY. 


As the exertion of power is generally 
pleasant, so the exercise of that which 
a Woman possesses over a man is espe- 
cially pleasant by nature. When in ad- 
dition a risk of no ordinary kind has 
been run in the experiment, and the 
happy issue has been barely expected— 
above all, when the momentary gain 
seems an augury of final victory—it is 
impossible that a feeling akin to ex- 
ultation should not arise in the mind, 
however black the horizon, and however 
distant the fair haven. 

The situation in which Count Hanni- 
bal left Mlle. de Vrillae will be remem- 
bered. She had prevailed over him; 
but in return he had succeeded in bow- 
ing her to the earth, partly by innuen- 
does, and partly by sheer savagery. He 
had left her weeping, with the words 
“Mme. de Tavannes” ringing doom in 
her ears, and the dark phantom of his 
unbending will pointing her onward to 
an inevitable future. Had she abandon- 
ed hope, it would have been only natural. 
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But mademoiselle was of a spirit not 
long or easily cowed; and Tavannes had 
not gone from her half an hour before 
the reflection that so far the honors of 
the day were hers rose up to console 
her. In spite of all, of his power and 
her impotence, she had imposed her will 
upon his, she had established an influ- 
ence over him, she had discovered a 
scruple that stayed him, and a limit be- 
yond which he would not pass. As a re- 
sult, she might escape ;for the conditions 
which he had accepted with so ill a 
grace, but which he had accepted, might 
prove to be beyond his fulfilling. She 
might escape! 

True, many in her situation would 
have feared a worse fate and harsher 
handling; but there lay half the merit 
of her victory. It had left her not only 
in a better position, but with a new 
confidence in her power over her adver- 
sary. He would insist on the bargain 
struck between them, and within its 
four corners she could look for no indul- 
gence. But if the conditions proved to 
be beyond his power, she believed that 
he would spare her; with an ill grace, 
indeed, with such ferocity and coarse 
reviling as her woman’s pride would 
scarcely support, yet he would spare 
her. 

And if the worst befell her? Even 
then she would have the consolation of 
feeling that from the cataclysm which 
had overwhelmed her friends she had 
ransomed some of those most dear to 
her. 

Owing to the position of her chamber, 
she remained happily ignorant of the 
worst excesses to which Paris gave it- 
self up during the remainder of that 
day, and to which it returned with un- 
abated zest on the following morning. 
But the Carlats and her women learned 
from the guards below what was passing ; 
and, quaking and cowering in their cor- 
ners, fixed frightened eves on her, who 
was their stav and hope. How could 
she prove false to them? How doom 
them to perish, had there been no ques- 
tion of her lover? 

Of him she sat thinking with solemn 
tenderness for an hour together. She 
could look back with pride to the mo- 
ment in which he had devoted himself 
and her to the death that came but half 
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way to seize them; nor was her admira- 
tion abated by his subsequent withdraw- 
al, and his attempt to bear her off in 
spite of herself. She found the impulse 
to die glorious; the withdrawal—for she 
loved the actor—a return to sanity, a 
thing done for her, which he would not 
have done for himself. 

The revulsion of feeling which had 
conquered her at the time, and led her 
to tear herself from him, no longer 
moved her; while all in his action thai 
might have seemed in other eyes less 
than heroic, all in his conduct—in a 
great crisis demanding the highest— 
that smacked of common or mean, van- 
ished, for she loved him. Loved him, 
not so much with the woman’s passion 
for the youth of her choice, as with th« 
fond affection of one who has now no 
hope of possessing, and for whom love 
no longer spells life, but sacrifice. 

She had leisure for these musings, for 
she was left to herself all that day, and 
until late on the following day. Her 
own servants waited on her, and it was 
known that below stairs Count Hanni- 
bal’s riders kept sullen ward behind 
barred doors and shuttered windows, re- 
fusing admission to all who came. Now 
and again echoes of the riot that filled 
the streets with bloodshed reached her 
ears; or word of the more striking oc- 
currences was brought to her by Mme. 
Carlat. And early on this second day. 
Monday, it was whispered that M. de 
Tavannes had not returned, and that 
the men below were growing uneasy. 

At last, when the suspense below ani 
above was growing tense, it was broken. 
Footsteps and voices were heard ascen«- 
ing the stairs; the little hubbub was fo!- 
lowed by a heavy knock, and next instan! 
the door was opened. While mademoi- 
selle, who had risen, awaited with a beat- 
ing heart she knew not what, a cowle: 
father, in the dress of the religious 0! 
St. Magloire, appeared in the doorway. 


and, erossing himself, muttered th: 
words of benediction. He entere: 
slowly. 


No sight could have been more dreac- 
ful to mademoiselle than this; for it s« 
at naught the conditions she had - 
hardly exacted. What if Count Hann' 


bal were behind, and were even 1 
mounting the stairs, prepared to for: 
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her to a marriage, or to proceed, if she 
refused, to the last extremity? Sudden 
terror taking her by the throat choked 
her; her color fled, her hand flew to 
her breast. But before the door was 
closed she had recovered herself. 

* This is not by M. de Tavannes’ or- 
ders!” she cried fiercely. “This per- 
-on has no business here. How dare 
vou admit him?” 

But the Norman showed his bearded 
visage a moment at the door. “ My 
lord’s orders,” he muttered sullenly; 
and he closed the door on them. 

Mademoiselle had all a Huguenot’s 
hatred of a cowl, and her own reasons 
‘or fearing it. Her eyes blazed with in- 
dignation. 

* Go back,” she cried, pointing to the 
door, “to him that sent you! If he 
will insult me, let him do it to my face! 
And if he will perjure himself, let him 
lorswear himself in person. Or, if you 
come on your own account,” she con- 
tinued, flinging prudence to the winds, 
“as your brethren came to Philippa de 
Luns, to offer me the choice you of- 
tered her, | give you her answer! If I 
had thought of myself only, I had not 
lived so long! And rather than bear 
your presence or hear your argu- 
ents 

She came to a sudden, odd, quavering 
pause on that word, her lips remained 
parted, she swayed an instant on her 
feet. The next moment Mme. Carlat, 
to whom the visitor had his shoulder, 
doubted her eyes, for mademoiselle was 
in the monk’s arms! 

‘Clotilde! Clotilde! ” he eried, hold- 
ing her to him. 

And she, ‘“* My own! My own! ” with 
i‘remblings and flutterings and broken 
words. 

lor the monk was M. de Tignonvilie! 
( nder the cow! was the lover with whom 
imademoiselle’s thoughts had been so 
londly engaged. In this. disguise, and 
armed with Tavannes’ note to Mme. St. 
Lo, which the guards below knew for 
Count Hannibal’s hand, though they 
were unable to decipher the contents, he 
had found no diffieulty in making his 
Wav to her. 

Though he knew before he entered 
that Tavannes was abroad, he ran some 
risk, doubtless: but to his betrothed, who 
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knew nothing of his adventures in the 
interval, it seemed that he came to her 
at the greatest hazard, across unnum- 
bered perils, through streets swimming 
with blood. And though she had never 
embraced him save in the crisis of the 
massacre, though she had never called 
him by his Christian name, in the joy 
of this meeting she abandoned herself, 
she clung to him weeping, she forgot 
for the time all others, and thought only 
of him who had returned to her so gal- 
lantly, her lover, her own; who brought 
into the room a breath of Saintonge and 
the sea,and the old days and the old life; 
and at the sight of whom the horrors of 
the last two days fell from her—for the 
moment! 

And Mme. Carlat wept also, and in 
the room was a sound of weeping. The 
least moved was, for a certainty, M. de 
Tignonville, who, as we know, had gone 
through much that day. But even his 
heart swelled, partly with pride, partly 
with thankfulness that he had returned 
to one who loved him so well. Fate had 
been kinder to him than he deserved, 
but he need not confess that now. When 
he had brought off the coup which he 
had in his mind, he would hasten to 
forget that he had ever entertained 
other ideas. 

Mademoiselle had been the first to be 
carried away; she was also the first to 
recover herself. 

“Oh, I had forgotten,” she cried, “T 
had forgotten ;” and she wrested herself 
from his embrace almost with violence, 
and stood panting, her face white, her 
eyes affrighted. “I must not! And 
vou—I had forgotten that, too! To be 
here is the worst office you can do me. 
You must go! Go, monsieur, in mercy 
I beg of you, while it is possible. Every 
moment vou are here, every moment 
vou spend in this house, I shudder.” 

“You need not fear for me,” he said, 
smiling and trying to soothe her. He 
did not understand. 

“JT fear for myself!” she answered. 
And then, wringing her hands, divided 
between her love for him and her fear 
for herself, “ Oh, forgive me!” she said. 
“You don’t know that he has promised 
to spare me if he cannot produce you 
and—and—a minister? He has granted 
me that; but T thought when you en- 
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tered that he had gone back on his word, 
and sent a priest, and it maddened me! 
1 could not bear to think that I had 
gained nothing. But you understand, 
and you will pardon me, monsieur? If 
he cannot produce you, 1am saved. Go 
then, go, without a moment’s delay.” 

He laughed derisively as he turned 
back his cowl. “ All that is over,” he 
said—* over and done with, sweet! M. 
de Tavannes is at this moment a prisoner 
in the Arsenal. On my way hither I 
fell in with M. de Biron, and he told 
me. He would have me join his com- 
pany, but I did better. He had been at 
Marshal Tavannes’ hotel, where he had 
been detained longer than he expected. 
He stood pledged to release Count Han- 
mbal on his return. I begged him to 
hold the man for an hour, and to do 
also a little thing for me; and he con- 
sented.” 

The glow of hope that had transfig- 
ured her face faded. “ It will not help,” 
she said, “if he finds you here.” 

* He will not! Nor you!” 

“ How, monsieur ? ” 

“In a few minutes,” he explained— 
he could not hide his exultation—* a 
message will come from the Arsenal in 
the name of Tavannes, bidding the 
monk whom he sent to bring you to 
him. A spoken message, corroborated 
by my presence, shall suffice: ‘ Bid the 
monk who is now with mademoiselle,’ it 
will say, ‘¢/o bring her to me at the Ar- 
senal, and let four pikes guard them 
hither” When I begged M. de Biron to 
do this, he laughed. ‘I can do better, 
he said. ‘ They shall bring one of Count 
Hannibal’s gloves, which he left on my 
table—always supposing that my rascals 
have done him no harm, which God for- 
bid, for 1 am answerable.” 

Tignonville was so pleased with the 
stratagem, which his meeting with Bi- 
ron had suggested, that he saw no flaw 
in it. She did, and, though she heard 
him to the end, no second glow of hope 
softened the lines of her features. With 
a gesture full of dignity and pathos, that 
took in not only Mme. Carlat and the 
waiting woman who stood at the door, 
but the absent servants, “ And what of 
these?” she said. “ What of these? 
You forget them, monsieur. You do 








not think, you cannot have thought, that 
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I would abandon them—that I would 
leave them to such mercy as he, defeat- 
ed, might extend to them? No, you for- 
get them.” 

He did not know what to answer, for 
the jealous eyes of the frightened wait- 
ing woman, fierce with the fierceness of 
a hunted animal, were on him. The 
Carlat and she had heard, could hear. 
At last, “ Better one than none!” he 
muttered, in a voice so low that if the 
servants caught his meaning, it was but 
indistinetly. “I have to think of you.” 

* And I of them,” she answered firm- 
ly. “ But that is not all. Were they 
not here, it could not be. My word is 
passed—though a moment ago, mon- 
sieur, in the joy of seeing you I forgot 
it. But how,” she continued, “ if I keep 
not my word, can I expect him to keep 
his? Or how, if I am ready to break 
the bond, on this happening which | 
never expected, can I hold him to con- 
ditions which he loves as little—as little 
as [ love him? ” 

Her voice dropped piteously on the 
last words, her eyes, craving her lover's 
pardon, sought his; but rage, not pity, 
was the feeling roused in Tignonville’s 
breast. He stood staring at her, struck 
dumb by folly so immense. 

“You cannot mean this,” he blurted 
out at last. ‘ You cannot mean, ma- 
demoiselle, that you intend to stand on 
that! To keep a promise wrung from 
vou by force, by treachery, in the midst 
of such horrors as he and his have 
brought upon us! It is inconceivable!” 

She shook her head. “I did prom- 
ise,” she said, 

* You were forced to it.” 

“ But the promise saved our lives.” 

“ From murderers! From assassins! ” 
he cried. 

She shook her head, nevertheless. “ | 
cannot go back,” she said firmly. “I 
cannot.” 

“Then you are willing to marry him!” 
he eried in ignoble anger. “ Nay, you 
must wish to marry him! For, as for 
his conditions, mademoiselle,” he con- 
tinued, with an insulting laugh, “ you 
can’t think seriously of them. Je keep 
conditions and you in his power! He! 
But for the matter of that, even were 
he in the mind to keep them, what are 
they? There are plenty of ministers. 
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I Jeft one only this morning. I could 
lay my hand on one in five minutes. He 
has only to find one, therefore, and to 
find me! * 

~ Yes, monsieur,” she cried, trembling 
with wounded pride, “ and for that very 
reason, the sooner you leave me the 
better! The sooner you place yourselt 
in a position of security the happier 
for me! Every moment that you spend 
here, you endanger both vourself anc 
me!” 

* If you will not be persuaded-—— 

* T shall not be,” she answered firmly, 
‘and you do but ”—alas, her pride be- 
van to break down, her voice to quiver 
“by staving here make it harder for 
me ee 

~* Hush!” cried Mme. Carlat. And as 
they started and turned towards her— 
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she was at the end of the chamber by 
the door, almost out of earshot—she 
raised a warning hand. * Listen! ~ she 
muttered. ‘“ Some one entered below.” 

“"Tis my messenger from Biron,” 
Tignonville answered sullenly. And he 
drew his cowl over his face, and, hiding 
his hands in his sleeves. moved towards 
the door. Then he turned and held out 
his arms. ‘“ Mademoiselle! Clotilde.” 
he eried, * for the last time. come with 
me. Be persuaded! ° 

* Hush!” Mme. Carlat cried. and 
turned a seared face on them. ‘ It is 
no messenger! It is Tavannes himself: 
1 know his voice.” And she wrung her 
hands. ‘“ Oh. mon dieu, mon dieu. what 
are we to do?” she continued, panic 
stricken. And she looked all wavs about 
the room. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BENEATH the boughs of Windsor 
With autumn gold aflame, 

The young queen and her lover 
At early morning came ; 

A rosebud in her habit, 
A blush upon her cheek, 

And in her heart the rapture 
No tongue can ever speak. 


Beneath the boughs of Windsor 
Her bridle rein she drew, 

And gave the prince the rosebud 
When life and love were new. 

It breathed a royal message : 
“Come, take thy place with me 

On the ancient throne of Britain, 


Beside the white walled sea ! 


” 


4etween the trees of Windsor, 
Now bare above the snow, 

The dead queen and her courtiers 
Move solemnly and slow, 

With flags about her trailing, 
With pomp of pall and plume, 

And soldiers clad in scarlet 
She passes to the tomb. 


Crape veils the face of England 
In many a somber fold : 

Bells for the queen are tolling, 
And muffled drums are rolled. 

Her warriors march to battle, 
Her ships are on the deep 

She joins her girlhood’s lover, 
And shares his dreamless sleep. 
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The Tunnel Through New York. 


BY JOHN B. 


THE CONTRACTOR 


THE INTERESTING ENGINEERING 


WHO IS BUILDING 


FEAT 


McDONALD, 


THE RAPID TRANSIT ROAD 


OF CONSTRUCTING AN UNDER- 


GROUND RAILWAY MORE THAN FOURTEEN MILES LONG BENEATH THE 
STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS WITHOUT STOPPING SURFACE TRAFFIC. 


6 a build and equip New York's un- 
derground rapid transit railroad is 
heset bv 
almost The 
problems growing out of it include many 
new ones, of much apparent difficulty, 
requiring the most expert skill and the 
practical judgment in_ their 
Yet so far as the work has pro- 


truly a gigantic task. It is 
countless complications. 


highest 
solving. 
vressed there has been no obstacle that 
has not been foreseen. no task whose 
performance has not been thought out 


before the labor of digging and tunnel- 


ing Was begun. Nothing has been left 
to chance, The engmeers of the Rapid 
Transit Commission and of the contract- 
or have anticipated the methods and eal- 
culated the cost of every step that has 
been taken and that will be taken, to the 
day when trains begin to run on the 
road, 

If vou imagine an enormous capital 
letter Y, with its base resting at the 
City Hall Park, and the top of the main 
stem oat) One Hundred and Fourth 
Street: with its right prong ending at 









































THE NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT RAILROAD AT BROADWAY AND ONE 


LOOKING NORTH—AT THIS POINT, AFTER CROSSING 
ALONG THE RIDGE OF WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 


THE LINE WILL ENTER A TUNNET- 


HUNDRED AND THIRTY FOURTH STREET. 
THE MANHATTANVILLE VALLEY ON A VIADUCT, 

















THE TUNNEL THROUGH NEW YORK. 


Bronx Park, and its left prong ending 
at Kingsbridge, you will have a rough 
outline picture of the route of the new 
road. The whole system will extend 
over twenty one linear miles on Man- 
hattan Island and in the Bronx. What 
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turbing that city’s traffic. It has to be 
led through a bewildering assortment of 
pipes that carry light, heat, water, pow- 
er, and electric and pneumatic commu- 
nication to all parts of New York. ‘To 
do the work without disturbing the 
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!RELIMINARY WORK FOR THE TUNNEL ON ELM 
CARE WAS NECESSARY IN EXCAVATING 


we will call the main line, from City 
Hall to One Hundred and Fourth Street, 
ix about seven miles long, and each of 
the branches is of about the same length. 
In the far northern part of the city, 
where the lines cross vallevs and low 
vround, the tracks will be carried on 
aducts in the open 2ir—an improved 

plan of elevated railroad structure. <A 
litthe more than fourteen miles of the 
road will lie underground, and it is this 
part of the work, of course, which has 
given rise to practically all the prob- 
rf The road will be four tracked as 
‘as One Hundred and Fourth Street, 

e outer tracks devoted to way trains, 
i the inner ones to express trains. 
express and way trains will con- 

ie to the eastern and western ends 

he road, but with only two tracks on 

branch. 

\s an engineering task, the building 
he new road is practically without 
edent. A great trench has to be ear- 
through the heart of the most 

vded city in the world without dis- 
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T, ONE 
ALONG 


OF THE MANY 
THE CROTON 


POINTS AT WHICH 
WATER PIPES. 


GREAT 


every day business of the people is the 
problem. 


A SURGICAL FEAT. 


Imagine a surgeon who has to direct 
a probe from the neci of a patient all 
the way to each heel. ile must carry 
out the exploration thoroughly. He 
must not hurt a single nerve or break 
the wall of any vein or artery. Nerves, 
tendons, veins, and arteries must all be 
avoided, or pushed aside and protected, 
wherever the probe encounters them. 
Above all, the tranquillity of the pa- 
tient must not be upset. There you 
have a fair likeness of what had to be 
done in digging the rapid transit tunnel. 

The rapid transit commissioners first 
made careful surveys, and a most ex- 
haustive search of all the city maps, 
plans, and records, in order to select the 
route which would best serve the pub- 
lic. and along which the fewest obstacles 
would be encountered. They selected 
the Citv Hall Park as the ideal starting 
point, and Elm Street, Lafavette Place, 
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and Fourth Avenue as the easiest route made a series of borings over the entir 
north. At Forty Second Street the line route to determine the precise nature 0 
curves westward. cutting under the the ground in which the work was to ly 
building on the corner, which happens carried on, These borings went twenty) 
j 
- 
@ 
. 
CUTTING THE TRENCH ALONG BROADWAY, AT FIFTY FIFTH STREET—HERE SOME OF THE STREET PIPES i 


ARE SUPPORTED ON A TEMPORARY WOODEN FRAMEWORK WHILE 


to be a drug store. It runs west to 
Broadway, along which it continues to 
One Hundred and Fourth Street. 
Thence the western branch goes by tun- 
nel and elevated viaduct along Broadway 
and Eleventh Avenue to Kingsbridge. 
The eastern braneh runs under half a 
mile of Central Park and along Lenox 
Avenue, dives under the Harlem River, 
and thence proceeds along Westchester 
Avenue and the Southern Boulevard to 
Bronx Park. 

Having determined the route, the 
hboard’s engineers, under the direction 
of their chief. William Barclay Parsons, 


THE TUNNEL IS IN BUILDING, 


Peis: TELL 


five feet below the surface, and they 
were only twenty feet apart—nearly six 
thousand of them altogether. Minute $ 
examinations of the city maps and rec- 
ords gave the exact location of every 
Water pipe, gas main, sewer, pneumatic 
tube. and wire conduit, every street car 
track. elevated railroad foundation, and 
building foundation that would be en 
countered on the route. The plan of 4 
the four track road, with stations a 
quarter of a mile apart, every sixth sta 
tion being of double size to accommo- 
date express traffic, was carefully work 
ed out. It was determined that the fou 
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tracks should 








not be placed 
in palrs, one 
above the oth- 
er. but that 
ihey should lie 
-ide by side im 
broad, low 
funnel. No 
notive power 
causing com- 
bustion in the 
junnel should 
De used. 
A THIRTY FIVE 
MILLION DOL- 
LAR CONTRACT. 


With all 
these details 
known, the 
board adver- 
iised for bids. 
The work to 
be done was 
not only to 
dig the tunnel, 
hut to lav the 
tracks in it, 
io build and 
equip the sta- 
tions, provide 























elevators in 











several of 
them, install WHERE THE TRACKS OF 
the necessary 
ierminal loops 
and side- 
tracks, and furnish the rolling stock. In 
other words, the contractor was to build 
ind equip the road and stations in every 
letail, and to operate it for fifty years, 
with the privilege of renewal for an addi- 
ional twenty five vears. The rental to 
«© paid will be equal to the interest on 
the bonds issued by the city for construc- 
tion, and one per cent additional for a 
nking fund which, before the expira- 
ion of the lease, will repay to the city its 
itire outlay for construction, thus giv- 
« the railroad to the people of New 
rk practically free of cost. 
Chief Engineer Parsons informed the 
rd. as it appeared by public record 
ny after the contract was awarded, 
jat this work should be done for about 
riv five millionsofdollars. Noneof the 


PRELIMINARY WORK 1N THE CIRCLE AT EIGHTH AVENUE AND FIFTY NINTH STREET, 
THE ELECTRIC SURFACE LINE ON UPPER BROAD- 
WAY WERE COMPLETED WHILE THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TUNNEL 

ROAD WAS BEGINNING. 


bidders, of course, knew anything about 
his figures, or about the calculations of 
their competitors. My bid for the work 
was exactly thirty five millions. The 
nearest bid to it was one for thirty nine 
million, eight hundred thousand. It will 
be seen, then, that the board’s own es- 
timate and mine were practically the 
same. This feat of mathematics seems 
magical and mysterious until one re- 
members that in a general way the re- 
quirements of the contract were made 
known in advance, and that all engi- 
neers and contractors use about the 
same methods of calceulation—so much 
for Jabor, so much for material, and 
when the total of these is known a given 
percentage added for profit. 

As soon as the contract was awarded 








2:30) 


to me, | divided the road into fifteen 
sections, each of which was put in charge 
of a subcontractor. This added rapidity 
in the working. IT have often been asked 
about the prodigious difficulties in the 
wav of the tunnel. There are really 
none that cannot be overcome by intel- 
ligent and diligent labor. ‘There has 
heen, as long as [ can remember, a popu- 
lar impression that Manhattan Island 
consists generally of a mixture of gran- 
ite and quicksand. That belief is not 
well founded. There certainly is a 
vreat deal of rock, especially in the up- 
per portion. It is gneiss, pretty hard, 
hut quite workable with the aid of pneu- 
matic drills and blasting powder. The 
only thing resembling quicksand that we 
have thus far met is a bit of old swamp 
fifteen feet below the surface of Broad- 
wav oat One Hundred and Fifteenth 
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Street. Here we found a quaking mis 
ture of thin sand and bluish mud, 
which aman would be quickly swallowe 
up. We dug it all out for the space 
eighty feet in length and sixty feet 
width. The quicksand was only eig 
feet in depth, and it was at the botto: 
of the tunnel. The vacant space wi: 
tilled with gravel, thus making a firn 
trustworthy roadbed. 

The most arduous piece of work 0 
the road is the boring of the Fort Was 
ington tunnel through the great hill o 
gneiss extending along Broadway an 
Eleventh Avenue from One Hundr 
and Fifty Eighth Street to a point nea 
Fort George. This tunnel will be tw: 
miles long. Next to the Hoosace tunn 


it will, [ believe. be the longest in the 


United States. Yet it excites little pul 
lic attention, Tt isin the eve of the wa 
faring man a mere in 





cident of the who 

















rapid transit plan. 
The boring is being 
done from headings at 
either end. and 
both directions fron 
intermediate shafts at 
One  Tlundred and 


Hundred and Eights 


shore of the Hudsoi 
River, half way be 
tween these poimts, ts 
a large compressor 
plant, from — which 
compressed air is con 
veyed in pipes to the 
drilling machines in 
the tunnel. Eaeh of 
the shafts goes down 
one ‘hundred feet to 
the tloor of the tun 
nel. When the road 
ix’ finished, elevator- 
will carry passengers 
up and down. Mor 
men than would mak: 
a regiment have bec: 
at work here contint 











J | ously during the las! 











vear. The drills neve: 





THE FIRST COMPLETED SECTION OF THE TUNNEL, AT BROADWAY AND ONE cCoegse. The men wor 


HUNDRED AND THIRTY FIFTH STREET-—THIS SHOWS THE STEEL FRAME- 
CONCRETE ROOF 


WORK OF THE DOUBLE TUNNEL, AND THE 
AND SIDE WALLS. 


in three shifts of cig! 
hours each, The tun 


Sixty Ninth and One 


First Streets. On the 


beso a 
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EXCAVATION IN THE CIRCLE AT 
THE STATIONS OF THE 


THE 


THE GREAT ROCK 
P ONE OF 


SURFACE 


nel will be carried forward in this way 
until it is finished, 

Although the popular name for the 
underground road is) the “Tunnel 
Route.” this Fort Washington section is 
about the only one that deserves that 
tithe. For most the way the road 
runs through a covered trench, its roof 
frequently touching the street surface. 
In very few cases will passengers have 
to walk more than fourteen feet down 
stairs from the street to the railroad 
platforms. At stations the waiting 
rooms, tracks, and platforms will be 
roofed with thick glass at the street 
surface, so that sunlight will abound. 
The air in the tunnel will be as pure 
as in the lowest story of any house built 
under the hygienic regulations. 
There will net be one whiff of what is 
known as cellar air, nor will there be 
steam, smoke, or ciuders. The trains 
will be moved by electric motors, capa- 
hle of a speed of fifty miles an hour. The 
tunnel will be thirteen feet high, in- 
side, and its width will be fifty feet, ex- 
cept where there are side tracks, which 
will make it eighteen feet wider. 

So small is the amount of quicksand 


of 


best 


UNDERGROUND ROAD WILL 


AND FIFTY NINTH STREET, WHERE 


BE CONSTRUCTED UNDER 


EIGHTH AVENUE 


CAR TRACKS. 

along the route of the great trench, that 
it appear in the ealeulations. 
All the excavation is estimated as earth 
and roek: 927.135 cubie yards of earth, 
and 921,182 cubic vards of rock, ehietly 
gneiss, From the Fort Washington tun 
nel, and from two or three other ver) 
short sections of similar boring, there 
will be drilled and blasted out 368,606 
cubic vards of rock. During the past 
winter thirty five hundred men have 
heen engaged in boring, excavating, and 
road building. The nature of the op 
erations carried on ean be seen by a 
glance at the occupations of this arm) 
civil engineers, foremen (in drilling and 
steel construction), engineers, hoisters. 
pipe fitters, masons, calkers, bracers. 
carpenters, blacksmiths, riveters, ma 
chinists, steam and air drill runners, an 
watchmen. As soon as the open season 
is well settled, this army will be in 
creased to ten thousand men. In man 
sections besides the big tunnel work w 
he carried on day and night. 


does not 


UNDERGROUND TANGLE OF PIPES. 
The streets of New York have noi 
heen blocked at any place by the work 


THE 
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of excavation for the tunnel. Of course 
some of them have*been narrowed to 
alf their normal width at several points, 
it there has been little or no obstruc- 
on of tratlic. The route selected is not 
pipe thoroughfare throughout, but 
nportant pipes run parallel with the 

mid for at least two thirds of the way. 
Wherever pipe crossings are encounter- 

the underground structures have 
ween readjusted : but troublesome as this 
work is. it has been done without any 
serious blocking of the streets. 

A\ typical tangled puzzle of this kind 
~at Twenty Third Street and Fourth 
\venue, where there is to be a large 
ripid transit station, and where surface 
car lines run along both avenue and 
~treet. Besides the obstacle their under- 
cround mechanism creates, gas, water. 
and sewer mains were encountered, in 
addition to pneumatic tubes through 
which mail is propelled. conduits for 
iclegraph, telephone, high tension and 
low tension eleetrie currents, and a few 
minor obstructions. These pipes. tubes. 
d conduits were piled upon one an- 
other like a lot of jaekstraws—I had al- 
toast said like a mess of macaroni. 

At such a point every pipe and con- 
duit is charted and marked. As soon 
as the traction company has changed its 
motive power on the Lexington Avenue 
line, Which is to be done this spring, the 
deep, broad cable pits will be abandoned, 
ind we shall be at liberty to proceed. 
We shall take up, move aside, and relay 
each pipe, tube, or conduit. Thev will 
% replaced in an orderly arrangement 
ust below the street) pavement and 
wlongside the rapid transit tunnel, 
Thus put down, the various pipes will 
form a pile nearly six feet in depth. 

Throughout most of the sections be- 
ow One Hundred and Fourth Street. 
he tunnel digging has involved a tre- 
mendous amount of delicate cutting 

vay of earth. A slip of pickax or shoy- 

night do great damage to any of the 
nipes which fill the space close under 
tie surtace. Thus far no accident of 
is kind has oceurred. The men ply 
cir tools as delicately as if they were 
~calpels. The pipes under and around 
ich so much digging is done are sup- 
sorted in their proper positions by im- 
mense chains, which are swune from ei- 


it 


’ 


- 


gantic wooden girders and adjusted with 
scrupulous care. Similar girders are 
used to support street car tracks wher- 
ever the tunnel excavation is done from 
the surface. Owing to the great care 



































\ PNEUMATIC DRILL AT WORK —-ABOUT A MILLION 
CUBIC YARDS OF ROCK WILL BE EXCAVATED IN 
BUILDING THE TUNNEL. THE ROCK OF 
MANHATTAN ISLAND IS GNEISS, PRETTY 
HARD, BUT QUITE WORKABLE, 








that has been taken. no accident has 
occurred in these branches of the work. 
HOW THE GREAT TRENCH IS DUG. 

The general plan of street excavation 
is to make an opening four hundred 
feet long and one half the width of the 
street at a time. The tunnel is built 
along that section, the pipes and elec- 
tric subways are replaced, and the street 
surface is restored. Then, as the pave- 
ment is relaid. new excavation is pushed 
forward. Meantime, work on the op- 
posite half of the street. hitherto un- 
opened, is earried on. 

The trench dug is usually about twen- 
ty feet deep. On the bottom of the ex- 
cavation is spread a solid floor of con- 
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crete. At intervals of five feet along 
this floor. frames of steel beams are 
erected, securely riveted together, and 
running transversely to the street. 
These frames are the ribs of the tunnel. 
They carry the load of the street above, 


MAGAZINE. 


In this case a new channel, six feet it 
diameter, was built from the East Rive: 
up James, Mulberry, and Center Street; 
to Canal Street, so that now the drain 
age of that district will be conveye: 
eastward instead of to the west. 






































THE CIRCLE AT EIGHTH AVENUE, 
TUNNEL PASSES CLOSE UNDER 


MONUMENT, 


BROADWAY, 


and they sustain the thrust of the earth 
on either side. Between the frames 
there is built a concrete wall and roof 
thick enough to embed the steel skeleton 
and preserve it from rust or decay. Al- 
ternate layers of asphalt and roofing 
felt will be spread on the outside of the 
structure, so as to make it absolutely 
waterproof. 

There were some special problems to 
be solved at certain points. The road 
crossed one or two sewers in places 
where, owing to the low elevation of the 
ground, it was not possible to carry them 
down beneath the railway bed. At 
Canal Street there was a sewer nine feet 
wide and six feet high, which drained 
an area of one hundred and twenty one 
acres lying east of the road, and ran 
across Broadway to the Hudson River. 


AND FIFTY NINTH 
THREE LINES OF ELECTRIC 
AND WHERE THE WORK OF EXCAVATION IS ESPECIALLY DIFFICULT. 


STREET, WHERE THE RAPID TRANSIT 


SURFACE CARS AND THE COLUMBUS 


In every branch the work is being ha 
stened rapidly as is consistent wit! 
safety, regard for public comfort, anc 
the necessities of public travel. Chie! 
Engineer Parsons has predicted that 
trains will be running before Christmas 

1903. I shall do all TI ean to fulfi 
the propheey. 


John B. McDonald was born in New York City in 184 
His father, Bartholomew McDonald, was alderman tor t! 
old Nineteenth district, and made a fortune as a contract: 
John B. McDonald was his father’s partner and is his su 
fe has made extensive improvements in San Fra: 
cisco harbor, and has constructed four hundred miles ot 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. He built one of the elevat: 
lines in Chicago, and nine miles of tunnel through which t! 
city gets water from Lake Michigan; also the tunnel thro 
which electric motors haul freight trains of the Baltimore 
Ohio railroad under and across the city of Baltimore. He 
building the Jerome Park reservoir in New York. 

For more than twenty years Mr. McDonald studied t 
problem of rapid transit in New York, and he probably know 
more about it than any other man. From the beginning ] 
has been convinced that the true solution lay in an unde: 
ground route, dry, brightly lighted with electricity, and 
electric motive power, which avoids the vitiation of pur ul 
and affords great speed. In building and equipping the 
present road he is realizing the ambition of his 


« e ssor, 
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A Genuine Maggini. 


Suk was so absorbed in her playing 
that she did not see her brother until he 

vod close before her. She saw his shoes 
ivst. Their eloquence prepared her for 
his white face and bloodshot eyes. She 
looked him all over before she said: 


we 


You've been reckless again.” 

He tossed himself into a chair as if he 
had been a shabby suit of clothes. 

“And you've left your spine some- 
where,” she went on. ‘“ Richard, what 
have you been doing?” 

“What would be the next worse thing 
to selling you?” he said hoarsely. 








———9 






































THEN SHE UNDERSTOOD. 


SHE CLASPED THE VIOLIN TIGHTLY TO HER BREAST. 
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She looked at him fixedly for a mo- 
ment. Then she understood. She clasped 
the violin tightly to her breast, her face 
flushed with alarm and rising anger. 

“You don’t mean to say——” she be- 
gan brokenly. 

“T deserve to be hanged,” groaned the 
limp form in the chair. 

“ Richard, what have you done?” she 
said piteously. 

“Helen, I staked the Maggini on Fire- 
fly against Hartley’s eight hundred. 1 
thought it was a mere form. I had noth- 
ing else to put up, and the mare was the 
pick of the lot. Nobody understands 
it even vet. Thev think she’ was 
drugged—-~” 

“You mean vou Jost—lost what was 
never yours to stake. No, don’t say father 


SHE TOOK THE VIOLIN TO THE LIGHT AND 
EXAMINED IT CAREFULLY. 


left it to you. Ikno 
he did, but you nev 
loved it. <A violi 
belongs to the or: 
who loves it—an 
you dared do th 
thing! If it’s tru 
she added, “I thi 
Pll never forgis 
you.” 

“And serve 1 
right,” he muttere: 
“Don’t think 
haven’t suffered, t« 
I didn’t sleep a wit 
last night, thinki: 
of having to t 
you.” 

The misery in | 
face showed her th: 
her tragedy was a x: 
tled matter. S 
checked her risi: 
sobs to come straic 
to the point. 

“Can’t wera 
eight hundred /” 

“How?” he sai 
dropping the wo 
like a stone into 
deep well. 

“Well, then, wor 
Hartley wait?” 

“No, for he want- 
money at once, a) 
he thinks he ean se! 
the violin to Ca 
Van Zandt. Y: 
know he has a tf: 
mous collection.” 

“This is despi 
able!” she waile 
“That wretche: 
Hartley planning 
sell my violin! But you are worse th: 
he. You staked it. You staked all | 
have! ” 

She gathered it into her arms as if 
had been a dead child. The figure in tl: 
chair straightened. 

“Tt ends my betting forever. It en 
my old life.” 

She turned her mournful face to hi 
with a softer look. 

“Will there ever come a time when 
can love you without its hurting so/” 

That afternoon she went to a deal 
in musical instruments, an old man w! 
had known her father. He came trottin: 
forward to meet her with the delight | 
his face that the sight of her always ealle! 
forth. 

“Dear Mr. Goldman,” she began al 





San peat 
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ptiv, “have you the false Magegini vou 

ida month ago?” 

Tle is still here, the lying fellow! Do 

i want to see him?” 

~ Please, ves.” 

Ile brought her the violin. She took it 
the light and examined it carefully. 
They did it) pretty 
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excitement im her manner. ‘To Van 
Zandt her presence somehow banished all 
thought of the violin. He was surprised 
when she put the instrument into his 
hands, and asked him to come to the win- 
dow. He could searcely concentrate Ins 
attention on it. but even his superficial 





ell, didn’t they 4 Doub- 

purtings, clover leat 

ttern, and all. Mr. 
Goldman, are you sure 
this wouldn’t deceive a 
connoisseur ¢” 

+ Never. The label is 

«© regue’s weak point. 
They've dated the label, 
iid any student of vio- 
lin lore knows that Mag- 
eini never dated his 
labels.” 

“Well, then, may I 
have the loan of this 
violin for a few days?” 

“To be sure. But 
what do you want with a 
false Maggini when vou 
have a genuine one, a 
treasure 4° 

She looked wistful. 

* | can’t tell you that. 
But vouwre sure this 
vouldn't deceive any 





one? 

[le looked at her won- 
derinely. 

“No one whe knows 
violins.” 

She drew a long breath 
at rehet, 

A few days — later, 
Richard was waiting in 
the sittingroom, with the 
expression of one who is 
about to be exeeuted. 
Van Zandt, who was 
with him, wondered at 
the bey’s look of dis-  j 
tress. The whole affair 
had rather jarred on his taste. 


Ile had 
ceived a note from a_stranger, sta- 
ting that the Lisle family wished to sell 


their violin. Ife had known of the Lisle 
Moaggini, but it had interested him less 
the young lady whose property he 
tonght it was. He had met her once at 
“Uuner; had never forgotten her face and 
ice. He was nervous now over the ap- 
vroaching meeting. He seented tragic 
conditions, He eonnected the sale of the 
violin with that unlucky brother. 
She came down at last with the violin 
it her hands. There was a suppressed 


? 








“OH, YOU MUST NOT TAKE IT!” 


glance told) him that the 
Mageini was not genuine. 
The dated label was enough. 

There was a breathless si- 
lence in the room. He way 
lost in thought. No,. he 
could not tell her it was a 
fraud. Whatever her mo- 
tive tor selling it, he knew she loved it. 
Ile looked wp; there was an appeal in her 
face which he misunderstood. 

“| will take it at vour price,” he said. 

For a moment she stood as if stunned: 
then the whiteness of her face changed to 
a vivid flush as she cried: 

“Oh, vou mustn’t take it! I have been 
wicked! This is not my Maggini. IT 
thought you would see at once that it is a 
counterfeit, and then Hartley would have 
to wait; but now ’—she began to sob— 
“now I shall have to give vou the real 
Maggini! ” 
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A year later the genuine Maggini went 
into the collection of Carl Van Zandt, 
but Helen Lisle did not have to part from 


it. Anna McClure Sholl. 


The Conscience of Peter Burke. 


THERE was nothing on the surface to 
indicate that Peter Burke was struggling 
with a complicated moral problem as he 
sauntered along his post through Cor- 
coran’s Roost. To the casual observer 
Peter appeared merely as a tall and rather 
ungainly policeman, with red hair, and 
freckled, bony hands of great width. Yet 
he was rent and tortured by the fierce bat- 
dle within him. Now love, now duty, 
seemed to gain the ascendancy, but 
neither held the field undisputed very 
long. 

Peter swung his long, yellow locust 
night stick with the air of majestic com- 
mand which a policeman must always 
wear in a pugnacious and disrespectful 
neighborhood. With an _ authoritative 
scowl, he dispersed a group of idlers who 
were dancing on the corner. The majes- 
tie demeanor and the scowling were not 
the result of conscious effort. One year 
of police training had taught Peter to do 
these things as easily and involuntarily 
as he drew his breath. 

What to do with Bill Kennedy was the 
burning question. In an ordinary case 
of this kind, Peter would have found 
some oceasion for immediate combat with 
the burly leader of the Coreoran’s Roost 
gang, and at the end of the engagement 
he would convey Bill to the “ house ”— 
on foot, if he was still able to-walk; in 
the patrol wagon, if he chanced to be in 
a state of coma. Or it might happen that 
Peter himself would be carried to Belle- 
vue Hospital, a few blocks away. All this 
was mere matter of police routine. 

But here was Maggie to be considered. 
What if she should resent any harsh treat- 
ment of her brother? She knew that he 
was the most powerful and dangerous ruft- 
tian east of First Avenue; but Peter had 
many a time seen a good brother or sis- 
ter fight for the black sheep of the family. 
At the last test, blood must prove thicker 
than water. 

Peter admired himself for a rare tae- 
tician when, with the help of his district 
leader, he had himself transferred to this 
precinct two days before; for here it was 
possible for Maggie to stop and chat a few 
minutes with him while he kept glancing 
up and down the street for the first 


elimpse of the “ rounds.” Rapturous mo- 
ments these, when, intoxicated by a glance 
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ot her soft brown eyes, Peter ignored 1) 
danger of being tined five days’ pay fi 
“talking with a woman while on duty ” 
that ancient offense to which so mai 
policemen have pleaded guilty. Not 

evening passes but you may see the bli 
coated Leanders thus risking their go 
police record. To encounter this dane: 
is a test of true love. When Leander 
scolded and fined by the commissioner 
the heart of Hero only throbs the fond 

But Peter did not reckon on Bill Ke: 
nedy when he had the transfer broug’: 
about. Indeed, he did not know that Bi 
existed; for during the three months | 
his acquaintance with Maggie, |i 
brother, in the polite, euphemistie phra~ 
of the Roost, was “away.” He was ~ 
questered in a dismal institution wher 
the People of the State of New Yo: 
sometimes detain persons who try to e: 
terminate the police. Bill had eome ho: 
from the Island two days ago, in fine feti|. 
from half a year of enforeed sobriety, ha 
labor, and regular meals and sleep. 1 
first utterance on any question of publ: 
interest was delivered in Cummings’ back 
room on the evening of his happy retur: 

“Say,” he remarked jovially to all ma: 
kind, after his fifth skillet of mixed ak 
“say, youse all seen how I put the oth: 
cop in Bellevue fer t’ree mont’s. We! 
this one goes to Calvary!” 

Such interesting news never lacks cay 
riers. Peter Burke heard it that nigh 
All Coreoran’s Roost, the scene of hun 
dreds of battles with the meddlesome yo 
lice, awaited the result of the challeng: 
with interest, for the new “ cop” looked 
like one who might render a good account 
of himself. 

As he sauntered and swaggered, Pei 
still wrestled with his problem. Love « 
Maggie, who had half promised to marry 
him, almost gained the day. Only oi 
thing prevented that triumph from being 
absolute. It is the unwritten law of 
New York police that the only unforgi\ 
able crime is cowardice, or even the aj 
pearance of cowardice. It was ai col 
night, but Peter’s honest red face was 
beaded. Could he dare to be a coward tv 
Maggie's sake ¢ 

There was no overt act until ni 
o'clock. Then Peter saw a girl hurrying 
away from Farrell's corner, shrinki 
from the rough witticisms hurled at hi 
by a dozen hard faced fellows. Te took 
double wrap of the thong around his rig 
wrist and grasped his locust night sti 
in moist fingers that trembled a_ litt! 
As he approached the gang, he was co) 
seious that his long and cowardly leg- 
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nied to run the other way. He thought 
it Maggie, and the legs stopped trying to 
eo backwards. He looked carefully for 
biggest rufian in the crowd. 
Somehow Peter felt that he was doing 
thine for Maggie. She ought to be 
id ot him. Was that her brother, the 
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On he went, sauntering and swaggering 
in the gait that tells of authority, the gait 
that must never be forgotten, even when 
the odds are twelve to one; for it he did 
not swagger, the ruftians might think the 
policeman was afraid. Peter was sur- 
prised by the hoarse, authoritative roar 





ONE SWEEP OF PETER BURKE’S NIGHT STICK DROPPED TWO OF 


bie fellow in the rear of the crowd? Yes: 
spite of his hard face and the murder- 
ous gleam in his eves, he showed a resem- 
blance to the girl. 
Ir was too late to draw back now. Yet 
it too late? Peter caught a glimpse 
of Maggie, half way down the block, her 
hands clasped, her face set and white. 
Peter wavered a moment. Was she going 
to hate him for what he must do? Well, 
God he!p him, it had to be done. 








THE GANG. 
of his own voice when he heard it exelaim: 
“(Chase yourselves out 0’ this! G’wan, 
now!” A chorus of laughs and savage 
cries answered him. Bill Kennedy sport- 
ively threw a large turnip that struck 
Peter’s left eye. <A little, rat eyed fellow 
dropped before Peter’s big feet, and tried 
to throw him. Fists came in showers from 
every side. 

Peter’s left hand grabbed Kennedy’s 
collar as if a trap with springs had nipped 
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it. One sweep of the night stick dropped 
two of the gang as the policeman yanked 
at the collar and exclaimed, “ Come on to 
the house, you!” Some one swung a 
heavy fist on the back of Peter’s neck +o 
tiercely that his teeth clicked. Ile made 
a backward lunge with his right elbow, 
and had the satisfaction of feeling a 
heavy body bumping and slithering down 
his back. 

“Soak him, fellers!” howled Bill Ken- 
nedy, who had tried in vain to wriggle out 
of Peter’s grip, and had also failed in half 
a dozen attempts to punch and knee him, 


because the crowd was so thick. Peter 
Burke didn’t utter a sound. He poked 
and thrust with his night stick, and 


erinned as he saw white faces fading away 
backward from it. Onee in a while he 
had a chance to swing it down good and 
hard, and then the thud of it cheered him. 
Ilis helmet tlew away somewhere, and he 
Was aware of a nipping sensation on the 
top ot his head, followed by a trickling 
feeling as if a grasshopper were pushing 
its way laboriously through his bristly 
red hair. He also saw the lights in Far- 
rell’s window whirling in a queer dance, 
and there was a lithograph of the Rolling 
Mill Man laughing and winking at him. 

Pete’s breath was going. He felt the 
sidewalk bump up against his right knee. 
Sharp stings pecking at his side told him 
that some thoughtful members of the gang 
were kicking his ribs. 

“Why don’t you use your left hand, 
too?” urged a voice within him. “ They’re 
twelve to one, and you need it.” 

“ Remember you’re a cop now,” said the 
voice of conscience and discipline, “ and 
you don’t let go of that prisoner till you 
get him up before the desk.” 

The freckled, bony fingers tightened on 
Kennedy’s collar. As old Sergeant Han- 
rahan, at the head of the reserve platoon, 
ran around the corner, he saw Kennedy 
lying on the unconscious Burke and 
struggling to arise, while the gang were 
finishing off the new policeman with blows 
earefully aimed so as not to hurt their 
leader. They were all so busy that three 
young ornaments of Roost society were 
eaptured before they could rise up to run. 

When the men tried to lift Peter into 
a Bellevue ambulance, old Hanrahan 
chuckled at an obstacle they encountered. 

“ Aha,” he said, “I knew at the first 
look that the lad had a heart in him! ” 

And the old sergeant was right. They 


had to borrow a shiny steel probe from the 
surgeon to pry Burke's fingers apart from 
his prisoner’s collar. 

Peter slept five minutes—or was it a 
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year? He didn’t know. He woke wp» 
the dormitory in the “house.” No: |: 
couldn’t be the dormitory, either, for 
part of the * house” ever had that qu 
medicine smell. And was that Mag: je 
Kennedy? Yes; it must be. It eould 
be a ghost, for ghosts never have red ])))s 
that quiver. 

Memory suddenly returned as P. 
moved his head and felt a throbbing, bu 
ing pain dart baek from the forehead. 

“T’m sorry I done it, Maggie,” he siid 
in a shadow oZ his own voice; “ but it 5 
me or him, and x 

The nurse had barely time to look +). 
other way as Maggie’s arms flew arowid 
Peter’s neck. She was kissing him 
sobbing and laughing all in a breath. 

“°Twas me that ran to the house ; 
got the reserves,” she exclaimed. * ()); 
Pete, you licked more of the gang 1! 
any other fellow that’s ever been on | 
in-the Roost. Old man Corcoran hii- 
‘ather put me out this morning 
when I told him what [ done, but I «: 
eare—I’d do it again!” 

The wedding took place in Ward Tw 
ty Three of Bellevue Hospital. The ov!) 
damper on Mrs. Burke’s complete hayyi- 
ness was occasioned by the newspaper })ic- 
tures of her husband. She said they were 
not half as handsome as Peter, and the 
artists had a right to draw him without 
all those bandages on his head. 


William O. Inalis. 





says so. 


The Pontomoc Estate. 


On the bayou side of Pontomoe Point 


a man named Richard Montgomery oc 
bought a little homestead, cleared away 
the woods, built a house, and then dicd, 
leaving the place to his nephew Horave, 
a schoolboy in the North. For years 
neither the new owner nor any represen{:- 
tive of him came near the stray. unvalti- 
able bit of property. A crop of pine =: 
lings sprang up all over the land, as clio-e 
together as blades of grass, and soon tlic 
house was surrounded by a thicket which 
would have become impenetrable if 
neighbors’ cows had not kept well worn 
paths through it, even after the greon 
plumes of the young pine trees towered 
high, shading all the lower branches 
sere brittleness, and carpeting the grot 

so thickly with pine needles that nothing 
less vigorous than more pine sapling's tric 
to grow in it. 

These winding, brown, unmeaniig 
paths were the delight of all the echildrcn 
on the Point. There was no other play- 
ground like the little pateh of woods. 























Two explorers entering it at different 
places might spend a whole day in fol- 
lowing the trails in and out, always within 
hearing, but never meeting each other 
unless they broke a new way across from 
path to path. Or, if a troop of youngsters 
started in at the same entrance, there was 
never such a place for games of chase— 
now a glimpse of a boy’s torn hat brim or 
the sole of a bare brown foot vanishing 
round a eurve, now the glint of a girl’s 
white sunbonnet hanging below a mop of 
flving hair or swinging excitedly in the 
clutch of a swinging hand, now a eall 
and now a burst of laughter, or the frantic 
barking of half a dozen excited dogs, tes- 
tifving that they were in the game. The 
deserted house, small and gray and deso- 
late, was the goal of every race, and the 
racers, after starting fair, might reach 
it by any route they chose. 

Years passed; the children on the Point 
erew up, and Horace Montgomery grew 
up in the North. He had love affairs of 
which they never heard, and they had love 
affairs of which he knew nothing, al- 
though the paths among his pines were 
the haunt of sweethearts. Once a year 
his agent in Pontomoe sent him a tiny 
bill together with the tax receipt for his 
deserted property. The bill was so very 
small, so much less than those which he 
often received after one order at the flor- 
ist’s or the confectioner’s, that he looked 
on it as a sort of pleasantry, and his 
“ Pontomoe estate ”’ became a byword be- 
tween him and his friends. If luck went 
against them they were all to find asylum 
there, unless, as a great sacrifice, he sold 
it to pay their debts; if they wished to 
signify that any event was improbable or 
remote, they said that it would happen 
when Montgomery went to Pontomoe. 

Once the bill and the tax receipt failed 
to come, and in its place was an announce- 
ment of his agent’s death and a letter 
from a new agent asking to take charge 
of the property. He put the letter aside 
to answer when he should be in a “ Pon- 
tomoe mood,” meaning when there was 
nothing else in the world to fill his time, 
and soon he forgot it, for trouble came to 
him. He quarreled with the only sweet- 
heart he had ever really cared for—quar- 
reled, and knew himself in the wrong, and 
knew that he would be forgiven if he 
asked, and was too stubborn to make his 
peace, 

_ Tle went abroad and tried to forget, but 
forgetfulness did not seem to be his forte 
except where Pontomoc tax bills were 
concerned. He came back just as un- 
happy as he went away, and just as stub- 
7M 
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born. Once he caught a glimpse of the 
girl, and her face was sad. The memory 
of it haunted him, and, having tried every 
other means of forgetting it, he decided 
to go to Pontomoe. He had been offering 
his estate there as a refuge to all his 
friends, but perhaps its distant isolation 
had been waiting as a refuge for himself. 

One day he stepped from the train at a 
little station where the sky was softly 
blue and an odor of pine smoke filled the 
air. Boys with a lazy drawl offered him 
hotels and carriages, but it was for neither 
of these that he had come. He took a 
faded letter of directions from his pocket 
and with it as a chart made his way un- 
piloted down the Point road. A darky 
eame whistling by in time to show him a 
dense mass of young pine woods as the 
place he was looking for, and he entered 
it by one of the many paths. 

The day was one of those perfect ones 
which, linked together, are called spring 
in Pontomoe; yet Montgomery wandered 
through the labyrinth with a feeling of 
disappointed aimlessness. The _ silence 
seemed to detach him from all connection 
with life except its memories. If there 
was a house or anything except slim, 
straight bodied pine trees on his property, 
it was invisible to him; he made up his 
mind to turn back. Pontomoe did not 
look like other places, but in its utter 
loneliness he felt just as he had felt all 
round the world. Then a light stir of 
footsteps told him that he was not in as 
lonely a place as he had thought. He 
could see nothing, but his interest wa- 
kened. A dog barked sharply quite close 
to him. He peered to right and left and 
suddenly noticed the angular outlines of 
a roof defining a dark shadow which he 
had almost gone by as only a denser 
grouping of the trees. A path crossed the 
one he was on and led him towards the 
deserted house. 

A girl sat on the erumbling gallery 
steps, and the dog which had barked stood 
beside her. She had been reading, but 
now she was looking up from her book 
and slightly away from Montgomery— 
half listening, half going forward with 
her thoughts. She had a sweet, dream 
centered face, and Montgomery paused in 
the shadowy path, uneertain whether it 
would mean more to him to wateh her for 
a while or to go forward at onee to speak 
to her. 

Having hesitated over the choice, he 
lost it. The steps which he had heard 
before sounded again in the direction to 
which her face was turned, and in a mo- 
ment another young man came from an- 
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other path into the tiny opening around 
the house. 

The girl jumped up and ran to him; 
the sound of her voice and the light which 
broke across her face passed through 
Montgomery’s senses like a pain. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh!” 

Montgomery drew back a little. All 
the wounds in his heart began to ache at 
sight of these lovers meeting; and yet, 
though it hurt him and he had no right, 
he could not help lingering out of sight to 
hear them talk together. 

They talked as people do when life is 
so wonderful to them that they need to 
say no wonderful things; but all their 
halting sentences had due significance to 
Montgomery, for he listened as if it were 
his memory that spoke. The young man 
had been long away, he gathered, and had 
returned two days sooner than the girl 
expected him. Two days! What an im- 
portant length of time! Repetition was 
required fully to understand the cause of 
it, and then came other details, prosaic 
in themselves, but touched with glamour 
now. 

“Your sisters couldn’t tell me where 
you were.” It was the voice of the young 
man. They had wandered back to the 
steps of the house and were sitting with 
hand locked in hand. “ Dorothy thought 
perhaps you had gone to the De Ferrieres’, 
tor she’d seen you strolling down this 
way, but I didn’t go to the De Ferrieres’. 
I just came here.” 

“T wonder,” the girl said softly, “ if 
Dorothy has forgotten how we used to 
play together here. I’ve come here every 
day—every day of my life sinee you’ve 
been gone.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I knew. That’s what 
T should have done if I had been here and 
you away.” They fell into a silence, but 
Montgomery was still eavesdropping, for 
he seemed to hear their thoughts. 

“T wonder,” the young man said at last 
—“T wonder if the owner of this place 
would part with it.” 

She answered with an odd, soft laugh. 
“ Never! Never—never in this life!” 

“What makes you so sure? I'd give 
more than it’s worth.” 

“The owner of this place will never, 
never sell it,” she declared again. 

Montgomery pricked up his ears. 

“But how do you know?” the young 
man asked. 

“ Because this 
changed hands.” 

There were two men surprised. 

“Who owns it now?” the lover asked. 

“T do,” she said. 


place has recently 
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“ You! ”? 

“Yes, I own it. It was sold for taxes, 
and I had it bought in for me. I wouldn't 
write to you; I wanted to tell you when | 
could see your face. It’s our own little 
place where we’ve played together ani| 
been sweethearts together and met after 
this long time. And now ”—her voice fell 
and there was a thrill in it as if all the 
joys and sorrows which their love might 
bring to her were passing in her mind— 
“now it can be our home.” 

The man spoke very softly, as if it huri 
him to cast a shadow across her plan. 
“ But that young Montgomery that owned 
it—doesn’t he have a chance to buy it 
back?” 

“Of course there’s a year for him to 
redeem it in, but what does he want of 
it?” she eried. “ Did he ever play here 
when he was a boy, or see it, even? No, 
he just stopped the taxes because he was 
tired of paying them and didn’t want to 
be troubled any more. They say he’s very 
rich. What can this little bit of ground 
be to him?” 

“ Nothing, I suppose,” the other said. 
“ And if he should take it in his head to 
redeem it, ’]] buy it from him.” 

“No,” the girl said dreamily—“ no, he'll 
not come for it. He’s living his own life 
up there, a different life from any that 
we know. And there’s some girl that he 
loves, and the place he eares for is the 
place where they met, where they played 
together, perhaps, and if he owns that and 
anybody tries to take it away from him 
he’ll give all he has to keep it; but this is 
our place, and perhaps—perhaps some- 
thing has told him so, and that’s why he 
never comes.” 

“ Perhaps,” her lover said. 

Suddenly her mood changed and shie 
jumped to her feet like a child. “ Givi 
me a rod the start and you can’t eatch 
me,” she cried, and was off down one of 
the paths, her white dress fluttering, her 
light hair gleaming in the sun. 

The lover followed and the dog was at 
his heels, barking in ecstatic approval of 
the race. 

Montgomery came out of hiding with 
his watch in his hand. There was time 
to eatch the northbound train if he hur- 
ried, and with a little laugh he dashed 
down one of the paths, like the girl and 
the lover and the dog. 

“Good by,” he said over his shoulder 
to the deserted house where the lovers 
soon would live. The girl’s laugh rang 
through the woods above the barking ot 
the dog. “Good by,” he ealled to her 
under his breath. He gave one glance up 
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through the green treetops to the soft 
blue sky that smiled back into his heart. 
“Good by,” he said to his Pontomoc 
estate. 
Mary Tracy Earle. 


Elsie’s Return. 


“So Elsie will be back on Tuesday. 
Dear me, Mrs. Kennedy, how glad you 
must be! ” 

“Yes; it?s three months,” assented 
Mrs. Kennedy, with a maternal smile. 

“Tt must have been so lonely for you,” 
went on a mother of five. “I suppose you 
can hardly wait. I’m so glad for you.” 

“Well, ’m not glad Elsie is coming, at 
all,” said a venerable voice. “ It’s the first 
time I’ve seen anything of Bessie Ken- 
nedy in twenty years. I know how it will 
be when that one chicken gets back.” 

“You have been so kind—all of you,” 
said Mrs. Kennedy warmly. “I haven't 
been so dissipated for years.” 

“ My dear Bessie, it wasn’t kindness; it 
was grabbing our opportunity,” protested 
the venerable voice. “I wanted you for 
dinner on Tuesday night, to meet a charm- 
ing young professor; but I suppose you 
won’t come now.” 

“T don’t think your young professor 
would appreciate the honor,” commented 
Mrs. Kennedy. “You forget that Pm 
nearly fifty.” 

“ And my young professor is fifty five,” 
was the triumphant answer. -“ Dr. Deane 
thought you most interesting. He talked 
about you much more than I thought nee- 
essary. Still, 1 know you mothers. You'll 
prefer Elsie’s chatter to all the wise and 
delightful men on earth. Send her away 
again soon, won’t you?” 

“ Indeed she won’t,” laughed the mother 
ot five. “I know all about it, and I sym- 
pathize, Mrs. Kennedy.” 

There was bright color in Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s face as she walked briskly home, 
and she was still smiling as she shut her 
front door. 

“ People always did like me, when I was 
a girl,” she admitted to herself as she took 
off her bonnet before the hall mirror. 
“Dr. Deane was really a remarkably in- 
teresting man. Dear me, what a blessing 
it is to have good hair, when you're an old 
woman. I wonder how I’d look with it 
pompadour!” She lifted the soft gray 
ripples and drew them together over the 
parting, looking critically at the effect. 
“But Elsie wouldn’t like it,” she added 
with a slight sigh; “and I hate fixed up 
old ladies, myself.” 
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She turned into the parlor, and lit all 
four gas burners, glancing with a faint 
air of apology towards a photograph of a 
young girl over the fireplace. She loved 
bright light, but Elsie would not have 
anything but the dimmest of muffled 
lamps, and she had kept dutifully to these, 
her book thrust well into their meager 
spot of light, until the kerosene had given 
out a couple of weeks before. The item 
had been on her marketing list every day 
since, but somehow she had always for- 
gotten it. She looked about the room 
with a certain guilty satisfaction in the 
vulgar blaze of gaslight, even while re- 
minding herself that the kerosene must 
be in before Tuesday. 

Old Kate summoned her to dinner with 
a benevolent smile. 

“You'll be glad to have Miss Elsie back, 
ma’am,” she said. 

“Tndeed I shall,” agreed Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. “You must remember not to use 
onions after she comes, Kate. You know 
she can’t bear them in anything.” 

“ And she'll be wanting sherry wine in 
the pudding sauce again,” Kate added. 

“Yes; ’m glad you thought of it. And 
you must get out the salt cellars and 
spoons. Miss Elsie would be terribly 
shocked at this shaker,” Mrs. Kennedy 
said, comfortably sprinkling her soup. 
“Suppose you give me corned beef tomor- 
row night, Kate. This will be the last 
time we can have it.” 

It was a pleasant little meal, with the 
cheerful gaslight irradiating bright sil- 
ver and clean linen. The stimulation of 
the afternoon was still with Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, and the room seemed full of approv- 
ing presences. She smiled often to her- 
self, and once or twice repeated half aloud 
some little speech of the afternoon. When 
she left the table, there was a gentle dig- 
nity in her carriage, as though others had 
risen to their feet and some one had 
sprung to open the door. Back in her 
bright parlor she sat with her open book 
in her lap, looking contentedly about her. 

When the doorbell rang, she started in- 
stinctively to escape to the diningroom, 
but then sank back, remembering that it 
could not be any caller for Elsie. Kate 
brought in Dr. Deane’s eard and Dr. 
Deane himself at the same minute. 

“You have not forgotten that you said 
I might call, have you, Mrs. Kennedy?” 
he began. 

“Tam glad to see you remembered it,” 
she said with a touch of shyness in her 
eordiality. She felt a trifle conscience 
stricken about the four gas burners, but 
the doctor was not visibly shocked; and it 
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was a comfort to see the person you were 
talking to. He stayed two hours, and 
they discussed the wonders of modern sci- 
ence, and the Panama Canal, and the 
earthquake in Japan, and early days, and 
indulged in anecdotes to an extent that 
made Mrs. Kennedy glance uneasily at 
Elsie’s photograph, as if it might betray 
this lapse from discipline to that stern 
young judge of conversational ethics. 
When he rose to go, they said charming 
things to each other, with stately little 
inclinations of the head to mark the com- 
pliment paid. 

“And you must let me congratulate 
you on the prospect of regaining your 
daughter,” he said at the door. “ It must 
make you very happy.” 

“Tndeed it does,” assented Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. When he had gone, she picked up 
the photograph and dusted it very ten- 
derly. Then she put out the four lights 
and went up to bed with a book under her 
arm. 

“ Any little excitement makes an old 
person lose her sleep,” she mused, as she 
propped herself up in bed to read. “ Dr. 
Deane is really very cultivated. I don’t 
know when I have enjoyed any one more.” 
She stared thoughtfully into space, with 
her finger in her book, till twelve o’clock 
startled her back to the duty of sleep. 

Elsie came on Tuesday afternoon, her 
hair done in a new way, her accent a 
little altered, her clothes indescribably 
changed. 

“They wanted me to stay another week, 
and I was dying to, but it didn’t seem 
right to leave you alone any longer,” she 
explained. “ What have you done to the 
curtains? They look so stiffy and funny.” 
She shook them out experimentally. 
“ Have you been dreadfully doleful?” she 
asked. 

“Why, I missed you, dear, of course,” 
said her mother; “ but I went out a great 
deal, for me. I really was quite gay.” 

“Oh, I knew people would be nice to 
you and invite you, when they heard you 
were alone,” assented Elsie. “I wish 
you hadn’t had that gown made till I 
came, mother. The skirt is last year’s cut, 
and it fits so badly—right here. See, that 
ought to come this way.” 

“Why, I thought it looked very well,” 
said Mrs. Kennedy, gazing down in gentle 
anxiety. “I’m sure Mrs. Frith took a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“Frith is an imbecile, if you don’t di- 
rect her,’ said Elsie decidedly. ‘“ And 


you know, mother, you’re dreadfully un- 
observing about clothes. I 
haven’t bought your bonnet.” 


hope you 
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A look of guilt came into Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s face, though she tried to cover it 
with an expression of dignity. 

“My clothes are quite well enough, 
dear, for an elderly lady,” she said. 
“Don’t you want to come out and see the 
garden? I’ve done a great deal of plaut- 
ing.” 

Elsie hesitated. 

“Do you really want me to?” she said 
reluctantly. “I know you do. Well, I'll 
go. Dll get my hat.” 

She went up stairs, and Mrs. Kennedy 
stepped out into the spring sunshine, her 
gown caught up in front and trailing gen- 
erously behind. Some one was coming u) 
the path. She went forward smiling when 
she recognized Dr. Deane. 

“T was passing, so I ventured to in- 
trude long enough to ask about the daugh- 
ter,” he said over her hand. “TI trust 
she arrived in safety?” 

“Yes, very well, thank you,” she an- 
swered cordially. “She has had a very 
happy time.” 

“ And now she is making her mother 
very happy,” he went on, as Elsie came 
down the steps. The girl paused, then 
sauntered forward with a little nod. 

“Oh, how do you do, Dr. Deane?” she 
said. “Are you admiring our flowers’ 
Every one who goes by stops—perfect 
strangers, even. We are getting quite 
vain. Mother, you ought not to stand 
here in the sun.” 

“Don’t let me keep you,” said Dr. 
Deane hastily. “I thought, perhaps, Mrs. 
Kennedy—some night next week—if 
you * 

“Oh, I’m afraid we’re all engaged up,” 
said Elsie pleasantly. “ When one has 
been away so long, you know ig 

“Yes, of course. Well, perhaps some 
time—but I mustn’t detain you;” and 
Dr. Deane stepped nervously into a flower 
bed, and tried to open the gate the wrong 
way. 

Elsie looked after him with lifted eyve- 
brows. 

“Tlow did the man come to eall on 
me?” she exclaimed. “Dr. Dufferin 
Deane, of all people! ” 

Her mother hesitated. 

“T think it was on me, dear. 
at Mrs. Long’s one night.” 

Elsie laughed. 

“You poor thing—I know him. Te’s 
a horrible old bore. Everybody ealls him 
Dr. Duffer Deane. He’s the kind that 
comes three times a week, if you’re civil 
to him. T’ll get rid of him for you. [ 
ean do those things beautifully. Didn't 
you see how I managed it then?” 
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“T don’t believe—it will be necessary. 
Ile probably won’t come again,” said 
Mrs. Kennedy, with a slight effort. When 
<he went to her own room, later, Kate was 
there with the clean clothes. 

“ The house will be a different place for 
you now, ma’am, with Miss Elsie back,” 
said the old woman kindly as she passed 
out. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s smile faded as the door 
closed, and she looked at herself in the 
elass with an air that was both startled 
and ashamed. 

“ God forgive me for a wicked old wom- 
an!” she said solemnly. 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


The Gratitude of Benjamin. 


‘Tuey sang “God Save the Queen’ 
every Sunday night, because of the war 
in South Africa; and as a special mark 
of patriotism they were allowed to render 
that delightful second verse, which sounds 
so much like every day strong language. 
Nothing could be more piquant than to 
stand beneath Gothie arches, and in the 
faces of those peevish saints in the stained 
windows, to roar at the top of one’s 
lungs: 


’ 


Confound their politics ! 

Frustrate their knavish tricks ! 
Nothing could be comparable to the thrill 
imparted to one’s backbone by the ren- 
dering of these manly sentiments amid 
the pious inanities of memorial tablets, 
unless it were playing hopscotch down the 
nave of the church. 

To one small boy it was little short of 
eestasy. He threw back his mop of yellow 
hair, closed his eyes blissfully, and 
changed his sweet voice into a noisy in- 
strument of joy. But at the close of the 
verse, when he opened his eyes again, he 
saw that the curate was looking at him 
with a stern and awful expression. How 
stern that holy faced curate could look 
on the proper occasions! New choir boys 
were always being misled by his angelic 
brows, and his deep blue eyes that seemed 
to see nothing short of the next world. 
They forgot the square chin, only to re- 
member it when the curate was adminis- 
tering punishment with a strength of 
muscle which set at rest any fears of his 
early translation to a higher sphere. 

As little Benjamin Griggs sank into his 
seat at the conclusion of the hymn, he was 
conscious that the “ eurate’s young lady ” 
was looking at him with an amused ex- 
pression. She had blue eyes and fluffy 
hair, and she wore big hats, beneath which 
she would east shy glances at the curate. 
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She sat all alone in a great curtained pew 
with a coat of arms upon it. She was 
called Lady Helen of Roekwood Manor. 
Benjamin had taken no interest in her, 
until on a certain occasion he witnessed a 
comedy of real life. 

One evening after service, while he was 
seated on a tombstone in the churehyard, 
sucking toffy, and deliberating whether 
he should be a clergyman or a pirate when 
he grew up, Lady Helen passed down the 
walk to the lyeh gate. Unnoticed by her, 
some violets fastened in the lace near her 
throat fell to the ground. Directly after 
her came the curate, saw the violets, pick- 
ed them up, kissed them, ard put them 
beneath his coat on the left hand side. 

Supplementary observetions convineed 
Benjamin that the haughty lady—she was 
so haughty when the curate was looking 
—made his hero unhappy sometimes. He 
began to resent her conduct, from sheer 
loyalty. But on this evening she smiled at 
him, and he, being taken by surprise, and 
forgetting how objectionable she was, 
smiled back. 

When the curate had said the last pray- 
er in the vestry, he turned to Benjamin. 

“Wait until the others have gone,” he 
said. “I have something to say to you.” 

Benjamin’s heart began to thump. A 
thrashing was preferable to the sad tone 
in the curate’s voice. When they were 
alone, the curate seated himself in the 
high backed chair by his desk, and turned 
to the choir boy. 

“ Benjamin, you remember that I for- 
bade you to roar in that second verse? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Oliphant.” 

“ And you roared?” 

Benjamin shuffled his feet, and looked 
up at the saints in the windows, but see- 
ing only disapproval in their faces, looked 
down again at his shoes. How eould he 
ever explain the fascination of that verse? 

“ Benjamin,” said the curate in that 
pained voice which he used only once or 
twice a year, and then with terrible ef- 
fect, “you have no gratitude. You never 
try to please me.” Then he rose and put 
on his hat, and left the vestry. 

The situation was intolerable. Grati- 
tude! Did the curate mean that Benja- 
min didn’t remember the days when he 
was very hungry and dirty, and a man or 
an angel, he ecouldn’t quite tell which, came 
and bathed him—which wasn’t angelie— 
and fed him—which was exceedingly. an- 
gelic—and turned him into a nice little 
choirboy? Please him! Well, you don’t try 
to please people when you love them. But 
Benjamin couldn’t have put this into 
words. He was overwhelmed with a desire 
to show his gratitude in such a way that 
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never, never again could the curate doubt 
it. For ten minutes he sat quite still, 
thinking hard. Then he took the curate’s 
own pen, and a sheet of the curate’s own 
paper, and wrote in a large, round, pain- 
ful hand: 

Dere lady please give the kurate a chance he 
feels very bad most of the time. He kist your 
vilets please give him a chance and tell him it was 
me told you to show my grattitood and no more 
from Yours respeckfully, 

BENJAMIN GRIGGS. 


Then he folded the paper, and, putting 
it in an envelope, directed it to “The 
Young Lady.” With a clear and serene 
spirit, he sought her pew, and deposited 
the precious missive between the leaves 
of her prayer book. 

He went about with a happy heart, but 
at evensong next day he had his first mis- 
givings. He saw her pick up her prayer 
book, find the letter, open it, and read it. 
She grew red, then pale, and to Benja- 
min’s utter astonishment dropped upon 
her knees, and hid her face until the end 
of the service. The curate kept glancing 
at her with troubled eyes. Benjamin’s 
voice failed him as he tried to sing the re- 
cessional hymn. In his anxiety he lin- 
gered in the vestry after the others had 
gone. The curate did not notice him. 
He was seated at his desk, much absorbed. 

Suddenly there was a knock, and Lady 
Helen herself entered the vestry. There 
was no doubt of it—she had been crying. 
Benjamin, in his agony, wished to get 
under the table, but he held his ground. 

She did not seem to see him. She went 
straight to the curate, and laid the letter 
before him, saying in a soft, quivering 
voice: 

“T thought I ought to show you this.” 

He read it, as if by a flash of lightning, 
and then he rose and turned upon Ben- 
jamin with an awful look, like the arch- 
angel in the chancel window. Benjamin 
took to his heels, but he heard her say as 
he ran: 

“No, don’t punish him. Tell me 
first a1 

He must have sobbed himself to sleep in 
that lonely corner of the churchyard, 
where he hoped he would die, as the only 
proper thing to do under the circum- 
stances. When he became conscious again, 
it was twilight, and he could scarcely see 
the two figures bending over him. Some- 
body’s strong arms were lifting him up; 
and when he knew that it was the curate, 
his own arms tightened about him in re- 
turn. A sweet feminine voice was saying: 

“ What can we do for Benjamin to show 
our gratitude?” 

“Tea and jam for the present!” said 





the curate. Then they both laughed as if 
they were happy. 


Anna McClure Sholl. 


A Gentleman ri the Jimmy. 


My friend the colonel had built him- 
self a fine summer residence on the old 
farm that had been owned by his father 
and grandfather before him, in the vil- 
lage of West London. Having served his 
country under arms in the field and at a 
legation abroad, he returned to the prac- 
tice of law in the city and to the service 
of his rustic neighbors in the country, 
cheerfully “ orating” for them from the 
seat of a flag hung wagon on the Fourth 
of July, handing out prizes for heaviest 
steers or clearest, stiffest “ jells ” at coun- 
ty fairs, or giving legal advice touching 
upon claims for damages “ag’in them 
cussed ingines that’s allers runnin’ down 
stock.” 

There had always been perfectly smooth 
sailing until they struck on that school- 
house snag. The whole village split into 
two parties upon the question whether 
there should or should not be a new build- 
ing. The present one was old; it was ugly; 
it was without one single modern require- 
ment; and, as the colonel declared, it was, 
by actual measurement, farther away from 
each man’s farm than it was from his 
neighbors. Further, it was raised from 
the earth on short posts, just high enough 
to invite the wandering “ razorback ” hog 
to come under and scrape his spine lux- 
uriously against the base of this font of 
learning. Being an exuberant race, these 
creatures expressed their pleasure in 
grunts and squeals that often rose to 
shrieks, and frightened the youngest chil- 
dren out of the power to study. When 
recess came, the small girls were often 
afraid to go down the three steps to the 
ground for fear the wild pigs might snap 
at their legs. 

The colonel became positively irate 
when the teacher, lifting large brown 
eyes, said with flushing cheeks: 

“ And you see, sir, I can’t be very se- 
vere with the poor children, when some- 
times I—well—I wind my own skirts quite 
tightly about my—er—ankles, before I 
venture down. Those beasts fight under 
there so dreadfully!” 

Against all this there was just one thing 
to be said. The house was “sound,” and 
to the bucolic mind it is simply anguish 
to cause the demolition of anything that’s 
sound. The colonel noted that those who 
opposed the building of a new school- 
house lived nearest to the old, and either 





























had no children or had only leather footed 
boys, whose legs not even a razorback 
would deign to notice. 

And so things stood when the colonel 
went back to the city in September—the 
village people all at sixes and sevens over 
the fate of the old schoolhouse. 

In town, the colonel found himself ap- 
pointed by the court to defend a young 
man who had made himself interesting to 
a good many householders through his 
craving for “souvenirs” of his hurried 
midnight visits to their homes. He had 
always shown good taste in forming his 
little collection—taking only solid silver, 
and preferring—such was his sentimental 
feeling—something that had been worn 
by his host, like a watch or ring. 

“ Had I been a swell,” he remarked to 
his lawyer, “people would call this ’ere 
kleptomania—but, hully gee! Klepto- 
nothing—in my case they call it just plain 
larceny, and grand at that! I’m afraid 
we ain’t got much show for a get off, boss. 
You say juries have gone dead leary on 
alibis?” 

Now, the colonel had said nothing of 
the kind, since he was most corrrect, not 
to say flowery, in his use of the English 
language; but he agreed with his undesir- 
able client that an alibi was out of the 
question. He would, however, advance 
the idea of a double having committed 
the theft for which the young man was 
being tried. 

“You mean that a mug that looks like 
me done the job? That’s a Jim dandy 
song and dance to give ’em! Well, so 
long. I'll be meeker’n a bottle babe in 
court—see if I don’t!” 

The colonel did his best for the young 
scamp, and the “double” idea was con- 
fusing the jury and creating the desired 
doubt in their minds, when a pal squealed 
for the other side—and all was over. 
pretty heavy sentence was pronounced, 
and the prisoner was removed. 

When the colonel was informed that 
the young burglar wanted to see him be- 
fore he left for the State’s prison, he sup- 
posed that his disappointed client simply 
desired to berate him for his failure to 
get him off; but, being above all things 
good natured, he said to himself: 

“ Tt’s hard lines having to face years of 
imprisonment, and if a few curses can 
comfort him, why, I can bear them.” 

Over he went to the jail, and was at 
once admitted to the cell, where, to his 
surprise, the unfortunate met him with 
outstretched hands and hearty gratitude. 

“You see,” he said, “most lawyers, 
knowing I had no dough, would have 
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given me the frozen hand; but you didn’t 
do that by a long sight. You give me a 
fair deal—you worked as hard as if I’d 
been a swindlin’ bank official. You put 
up your chin and sung high to that jury, 
and but for Long Jim’s squeal you’d have 
got me off. But what’s breaking me all 
up now, colonel, is that I haven’t a damn 
thing to give you in acknowledgment of 
the service you have done me.” Then, 
seeing the amazed look of his listener, 
with reddening face he added: “ Oh, yes, 
I can speak the straight lingo—pure Eng- 
lish—if I want to. I use the rogues’ vo- 
cabulary most of the time, because I’m 
generally with rogues, and that and the 
slang of the day comes handiest. But my 
old mother, who used to be a teacher, al- 
ways held me to what she called clean, 
honest English—God bless her! ” 

A silence followed, which the prisoner 
broke with: “Colonel, I don’t know how 
to repay you, unless you'll accept a tip or 
two on my particular line of work—will 
you?” : 

The novelty of the proposal caught the 
faney of my friend, who gladly accepted 
a seat on the edge of the narrow cot. 

“To begin at the beginning,” said the 
prisoner, “ discretion is the better part of 
valor. If you are just in your shirt, and 
only half awake, a burglar has an im- 
mense advantage in being in his duds and 
awake all over. But that’s his only ad- 
vantage. Now, tell your womenkind if 
they ever hear any one in the house, not 
to go prowling out hunting for a crack 
over the head, nor to hang out of the win- 
dow yelling pneumonia into their lungs, 
but to put out a hand and throw over a 
chair or a heavy book—that’s enough for 
Johnnie Burglar. He thinks all creation 
is after him, and he don’t wait to find out 
what made the noise. The household is 
aroused—that means for him peniten- 
tiary, stripes, lock step. There’s just one 
thing he’s honing for then, and that’s 
home, sweet home—and he don’t mean 
your home, either. 

“Now, I’m agoin’ to offer a suggestion 
and make an assertion, and you'll prob- 
ably hesitate to accept either of ’em. Let 
me first say that in burglary you’re in 
the right, the thief is in the wrong, and 
is therefore easily frightened. You run 
the risk of losin’ property, he runs the 
risk of losin’ his liberty. He has more at 
stake than you have. So, if you hear a 
noise that arouses your suspicions, creep 
out in the dark, with matches, if you 
want ’em, in one hand, and revolver in 
the other. Keep flat against the wall, and 
if you think your guest is near, you just 
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cock your revolver. There won’t be a 
nerve in that burglar’s body that won’t 
jump! He’ll sweat like a horse and shake 
like a leaf. He’ll be a blamed sight more 
anxious to get out than you are to have 
him go. I’ve had it tried on me, and I 
ought to know, that the click of a revol- 
ver, coming out of the darkness, is more 
terrifyin’ than the sight of three men— 
which would probably arouse your fightin’ 
instincts. If your click isn’t heard, a shot 
fired in the dark will clear your house. 
Your visitor will probably retire without 
his booty in his anxiety not to give you 
further trouble. 

“As to watch dogs, there’s a few big 
fellers that won’t make friends with the 
‘fancy,’ but only a few, and they’re easily 
silenced with a bit of dosed meat. The 
burglar’s nightmare is the damnable, un- 
manageable, little, yelpin’, quick eared, 
light sleepin’ toy dog. Yappin’ and tear- 
in’ at the door with its nails, it'll arouse 
not only its owner, but a whole household. 
Ah, many a good thing in silver and jew- 
elry hasn’t been pulled off, because her 
ladyship’s toy dog slept in her room— 
cuss their little hides! 

“T suppose you think it’s not exactly a 
path of glory that I’m pointin’ out for 
the disturbed householder, but there’s no 
gallery to play to, and the man who pro- 
vokes a fight with a burglar is a fool, and 
generally gets the worst of the bargain. 
So scare him off, colonel—scare him off, 
if the gentleman of the jimmy gives you 
a call.” 

“Thank you,” replied my friend, who 
was amused rather than interested, “I 
shall remember your advice.” 

He rose to go. The prisoner held his 
hand and pressed it hard. 

“ Can’t I do anythin’ to serve you?” he 
asked. 

“ Why, my man, you will be in prison 
for years,” said the colonel. 

“T know—I know; but if anythin’ hap- 
pened to shorten that time, isn’ there 
anythin’ at all I could do to serve you, 
sir? Anybody you'd like laid out or 
licked ? ” 

“N-n-no, I guess not,” laughed the 
colonel, “ but you might go down to West 
London and burn that confounded old 
country schoolhouse—that would be a 
personal favor and no mistake; ” and he 
laughed as he reached for his hat. 

“ Arson, eh?” said the prisoner. “ That 
goes, sir! I'll burn her sure, if I get out; 
so pile up the insurance sky high. West 
London’s in the northern part of the 
State, isn’t it?” 

The colonel looked rather startled as 
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he offered some cigars to the young bur- 
glar. “I say, my man, don’t look so ear- 
nest—a joke’s a joke, you know.” 

“ Thank you, sir, you are kind. I won’t 
get any more smokers like these for a few 
years, I suppose. Yes, sir, a joke’s a joke, 
and a schoolhouse is a schoolhouse. That’s 
all right, sir, and you’ve made me a good 
bit happier. Good by, sir; ” and, catch- 
ing sight of a turnkey in the corridor, he 
ended, “so long, boss! In about ten years 
from now, I'll turn up with the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, tra la! ” 

On the next day he went to the State’s 
prison. 

That had happened in the first week of 
September. The colonel was a very busy 
man, his wife a very popular woman, and 
between professional and social interests 
his mind was occupied to the entire for- 
getfulness of his late client until three 
things recalled him with a rush. On the 
30th of November the papers far and wide 
announced the escape of two convicts from 
the State’s prison. On December 4, a 
small negro girl handed a note to the 
colonel. It said: 

Goop AND HONORABLE FRIEND, 

She’s burned all right—but it was such a devilish 
small job, I wonder you didn’t touch it off yourself. 
I'm gettin’ out of the State now. This is a fool- 
hardy risk, but you did your best for me, and I don’t 
forget it. You Know WHo. 

The ecolonel’s legs fairly bent under 
him as he read. He could only destroy 
the note and hope that the whole thing 
was a trick, a joke. Alas, next day the 
paper published in the town near West 
London announced the burning of the 
schoolhouse. It was a local sensation, for 
the building was not in use, and stood far 
from any residence, in an open field; and 
the bitter feeling between the old school 
and new school parties was much inten- 
sified. 

The colonel wiped his streaming brow 
and hurriedly searched his memory, to 
see if he had asked this too grateful and 
very practical young man to perform any 
othcr crime. He solemnly swore never 
again to venture to jest with a burglar. 

He made a very large donation to the 
building fund for the new schoolhouse. 
He would have paid for it outright, had 
he dared, but his guilty conscience made 
him see suspicion in every rural eye that 
rested upon him. 

“ Ah,” said my friend to me, “ whenever 
I have a nightmare now, I dream that I 
am going about pointing out churches 
and courthouses for that young fiend of 
a burglar to burn for me! ” 

Clara Morris. 




















Chronicles of Us. 


THE INTIMATE HISTORY OF SEVEN. GOOD, FRIENDS. 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


I.—Charlotte’s Little Boy. 


RS. McLEAN moved about the flat 
with the suppressed smile of one 
who has the best secret in the world in her 
possession. Good happenings usually set 
her humming, but tonight’s mood was evi- 
dently too big for anything but an exult- 
ant silence. She even handled the dishes 
quietly as she placed them on the blue 
denim table cover that was as regular a 
feature of Sunday night supper as the 
salad or the toasted muffins. Whenever 
she passed a faded photograph of a little 
boy in knickerbockers, she stopped and 
studied it, and once she drew her hand 
caressingly down it, brushing off with 
serene indifference the little ridge of dust 
it left on the edge of her palm. 

The electric bell in the kitchen made a 
complicated announcement; first a long 
ring, then two together, then three. 

“ All five,” she said with satisfaction, 
and pressed a button that opened the front 
door three long flights below. A few mo- 
ments later, the five were following her 
into the little diningroom. 

“Tt’s Ruth’s turn to toast the muffins,” 
she said, lighting a small gas stove that 
stood on a table in the corner. The toast- 
ing had formerly been done out in the 
kitchen, but so many muffins had been 
ruined through the toast maker’s fear of 
missing something, she had been forced to 
set up a special Sunday night apparatus 
in the midst of things. 

“ Four apiece,” announced the girl, be- 
ginning to cut her muffins in half some- 
what clumsily and at reckless slants. A 
thin, nervous man, after watching her 
unhappily for a moment, sprang up in 
exasperation. 

“For heaven’s sake, Ruth, let me cut 
those. You’re butchering them,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Well, you know I’m stupid with my 
hands,” she returned, giving him the 
knife. “We can’t all be T. Lorrimer 


Ffloyds! Charlotte, oughtn’t Paul to but- 
ter them? He hasn’t done it for ages.” 
Mrs. McLean looked up consideringly 
from her salad making. 
“ Ought you, Paul?” she asked of the 
man beside her. 





“Oh, let T. Lorrimer Ffloyd do it; he 
likes notoriety,” was the answer. “ Did 
you know that he cuts out everything he 
sees printed about himself and saves it? 
He’s got a whole cigar box full of remarks 
about the eminent caricaturist Lorrimer 
Ffloyd. He isn’t even ashamed of it.” 

Ffloyd, who was slicing muffins with 
exquisite precision, smiled behind his 
glasses. 

“Yes; and if I ever see anything about 
you in print, Paul, I’ll cut that out, too,” 
he said. They all laughed, though Ruth 
came at once to the defense. 

“You'll need a dry goods box to keep 
the Paul clippings in, when T. Lorrimer’s 
doing soap advertisements for his living,” 
she declared. 

“ Children, children!” interposed Mrs. 
McLean. “ You will all be famous in 
time, so don’t scrap about it. Where are 
the other two?” 

“ They’re in the next room, fighting over 
the third act,” answered Paul. “ Lanse 
wants to hide the leading lady behind a 
sereen, and Evelyn is afraid it has been 
done before! ” 

Mrs. McLean summoned the reluctant 
playwrights and began serving things 
with absent minded profuseness. Her 
laughter was very near the surface to- 
night, and shone in her eyes, even when 
she was evidently not listening. 

“ Charlotte, what is it?” Paul finally 
asked. “ Have you sold a poster or been 
asked for a frontispiece? What has hap- 
pened?” The others looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“T knew Paul would discover it,” she 
cried; “I was waiting for him. Oh, chil- 
dren, it’s the best thing in the world!” 
Her eyes rested on the photograph. “ My 
boy—my dear little boy—will be hom 
next week.” ; 

“ Oh, Charlotte! How perfectly beauti- 
ful!” There was an excited chorus, and 
those nearest her took her hands and 
squeezed them. 

“Just think, I haven’t seen him for 
over three years,” she went on, sudden 
tears in her eyes. “ His uncle has to give 
up his pupils and go away for his health, 
so Cameron is to come back to me—per- 
haps for good. That dear little man! ” 
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For a while enthusiasm for her sake 
kept them all jubilant; but gradually, one 
by one, they grew unwontedly quiet. A 
little sense of depression crept in among 
them. Ffloyd pushed back his chair with 
a frown and began to smoke. Ruth got 
up and stared pensively at the shabby old 
photograph. 

“You'll have to be awfully good now, 
Charlotte,” she said with a sigh. “ You’ll 
have to be a parent day and night, instead 
of just when you write letters. And Paul 
will have to expurgate his stories.” 

“T know,” said Charlotte; “we won’t 
be so free. But a son’s worth more than 
— Paul smiled at her sympathetic- 
ally. 

“ Rather,” he assented. 

“What’s bothering me,” began Ffloyd, 
“is, can we make him one of Us?” They 
always said Us with a capital when they 
were alone together, these six. “Three 
years in an English family—it’s going to 
be pretty hard to counteract that. Has he 
temperament, Charlotte?” A _ troubled 
look crossed her face. 

“How do I know?” she said. “I only 
know that he’s my little boy, and he’s com- 
ing home.” 

“ And that’s quite enough,” said Paul 
quickly. “ Let’s give him a perfectly rous- 
ing welcome.” Charlotte’s face cleared, 
and the others brightened. 

“We'll cast him for the leading juve- 
nile,” said Lanse: “ ‘ Little Cameron, son 
to Mrs. McLean, who unconsciously plays 
the part of Cupid and brings ee 

“Oh, be still!” commanded Ruth. 
“ Will he have the little room, Charlotte ? 
We might fix it all up for him. I'll tell 
you—a dado of caricature rabbits by Lor- 
rimer Ffloyd!” Ffloyd took out his cigar 
and looked interested. 

“That’s an idea,” he said. “ And you 
can do some nonsense verses, Ruth, and 
we'll work them in all around—shall we, 
Charlotte?” Mrs. McLean was radiant. 

“Tt would be the dearest thing in the 
world,” she exclaimed. 

“When do you expect him?” asked 
Paul. 

“ A week from Wednesday—it’s a slow 
boat.” 

“ Let’s go and see the room now,” Ruth 
proposed, jumping up. Five minutes later 
they were hard at work, sketching, meas- 
uring, and planning, all talking at once. 

“He'll enjoy it; but he’ll never get the 
fun out of it that we’re having now,” 
Ruth said when they finally separated for 
the night. 

All that week they worked, planning 
and devising things for a boy’s comfort 
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and amusement, neglecting or dropping 
their own daily work with cheerful readi- 
ness. There were several differences of 
opinion before it was finished. Lanse 
wanted muslin curtains on the little white 
iron bed, and the picture of a white sur- 
pliced boy chorister with upturned face 
hung over it—“it would give him such 
pretty little ideas”; but he was hooted 
down and a file of crouching, war painted 
Indians hung in its place. 

“He won’t be any little angel boy if 
he’s the son of Charlotte,” commented 
Ffloyd. “ He’ll want blug.” 

By Saturday evening everything was 
practically done. Ffloyd’s animals 
pranced along the walls bearing streamers 
of foolish verse such as any boy who was 
one of “Us” must love. There was a cup- 
board for games, already fitted with a pot 
of mucilage, a stamp album, and a lump 
of Paul’s modeling clay. The books on 
the shelf above were chiefly what Ffloyd 
called hair curlers, though Lanse insisted 
on adding a volume of Keats—“ just to 
see if he has a soul yet.” After a final 
inspection, they shut the door on their 
labors and wandered vaguely about the 
little sitting room, all rather silent. 

“ Tt’s the last week we shall ever really 
be just Us,” Ruth said, a little sadly. 

“Come on, then,” called Ffloyd with 
a desperate effort at gaiety, pushing tables 
and chairs back from the center of the 
room. “ Let’s finish up ‘ Alfaretta.’” 

“ Oh, yes,” exclaimed Lanse, beginning 
to brighten; this was his especial oppor- 
tunity. “Alfaretta, the Little Slave Girl,” 
was an unwritten play which had already 
been drawn through about nine acts on the 
spur of various moments. It had begun 
in a serious attempt to work out a dra- 
matic situation, but had gradually degen- 
erated into burlesque melodrama. They 
were all clever at impromptu, and as each 
acto was allowed to twist the plot in any 
way he chose, without warning, the action 
was frequently delayed until heroine or 
villain could recover from overmastering 
laughter. 

It proved to be the “ Storm Scene in the 
Castle” tonight, and Evelyn was supply- 
ing such realistic thunder and lightning 
on the piano that no one heard a ring at 
the flat door, and the sound of some one 
being admitted. They were in the act of 
rescuing the Little Slave Girl from a dun- 
geon in the Haunted Wing when ‘a deep 
voice startled them into an unintentional 
tableau, and a large, masculine presence 
filled the doorway. The stranger hesitated 
for a moment, evidently dazzled by the 
light, then began to smile. 
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“T beg pardon,” he said, “ but—isn’t 
one of you my mother? ” 

There was a little ery from Charlotte, 
a startled, dismayed sound, and a look of 
bitter disappointment flashed across her 
face. Then she ran forward. 

“Cameron!” she cried, and her son 
gathered her up in his arms very much as 
she had dreamed of gathering him up any 
night these three years. 

There was a brief pause; then Ffloyd’s 
voice broke the silence. 

“ So that’s what you call a little boy, is 
it, Charlotte?” he asked drily. 

She drew away and looked up at her 
son with bewildered eyes, in which a great, 
wondering pride was dawning. 

“T don’t understand!” she exclaimed. 
“ Cameron was so little! ” 

“ But, my dear mother, that was three— 
nearly four years ago; and I was over 
twelve then. I have done an awful lot of 
growing,” he added. 

“Twelve—so you were,” murmured 
Charlotte. “Some way, I never thought 
about age; you were such a baby! And all 
these years I’ve been looking at people’s 
little boys—I never noticed their big 
ones! ” 

Paul came forward and held out his 
hand. 

“You don’t know us, and your mother 
is too rattled to introduce us,” he said, 
“but we’re awfully glad to see you just 
the same. We didn’t expect you till 
Wednesday.” 

“ Why, I found I could come on a fast 
boat almost as cheap, so I changed at the 
last moment,” said the boy, adding, with a 
laugh, “ I wanted to surprise my mother.” 

“ Well, you did,” said Charlotte with a 
long breath. “ Now, don’t you want to go 
to your % 

F floyd gave a sudden wail and laid his 
head on a sofa pillow. 

“His room,” he cried, “his little boy 
room!” He began to laugh hysterically. 
“The little white bed and the rabbits, 
and the hooks low down so that he can 
reach them!” There was a sound of dis- 
may from Ruth, and then they all began 
to laugh, weakly, helplessly. Cameron 
stared at them, bewildered. 

“ What is it? What have I done?” he 
demanded. 

“ Nothing, dear; you’ve just—grown,” 
sobbed his mother. 

“ Oh, come and see it—Charlotte’s little 
son’s room!” cried Ffloyd, lifting his 
glasses to mop his eyes. “Come on!” 
They hurried the boy down the hall to 
the little room. His head nearly toughed 
the gas fixtures and his splendid young 
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shoulders seemed to reach from wall to 
wall. Ffloyd looked from him to the little 
iron bed and the file of Indians, and flung 
himself face down on the counterpane. 

“ Lanse’s little choir boy,” he wept. 

Cameron stared about him, then his 
eyes fell on the frisking procession of ani- 
mals that crossed the wall. With a whoop 
of spontaneous delight, he fell on his knees 
to study them. 

“Oh, I say! Ripping!” he shouted. 
“ Oh, look at that rabbit—oh, I say!” 

They watched him breathlessly as he 
studied out one of the verses, quite un- 
conscious that he was on trial. A splen- 
did laugh, deep but with a boyish crack 
in it, set them all smiling at Charlotte. 

“ He’s one of Us,” they said. “ Never 
mind his inches—he’s one of Us.” 


I.—One of Us. 


“SEE HERE,” began Cameron after a 
long period of silence, looking around 
from one to another; “ you’re all making 
money, aren’t you? You’re all geniuses, 
and famous, and that?” 

Ffloyd, who was lying flat on his back 
across the divan in Sunday night content- 
ment, took out his cigar and sent a puff 
of smoke up towards the ceiling. 

“Tl tell you about us,” he said seri- 
ously. “Paul doesn’t make money 
yet——” 

“ That’s too true to be funny,” objected 
Paul. 

“ But he is the real thing,” Ffloyd went 
on. “ We all admit that we have genius, 
but other people are beginning to admit 
that Paul has. The G. P. hasn’t discov- 
ered him yet, but he’s secretly acquiring 
fame. People call him a sculptor as seri- 
ously as they would call a man a doctor 
or a lawyer. While when they call Ruth 
a poet, they think they’re getting off a 
joke.” 

“ Well, the joke isn’t on me,” said Ruth 
placidly; “it’s on the magazines.” 

“ Ruth and I make money,” Ffloyd con- 
tinued. “I have a certain cheap noto- 
riety—I’m in vogue, while she has enor- 
mous industry and a blue hat with irises 
that she puts on when she goes to call on 
editors. The two together net her a fabu- 
lous income. She’s entirely natural and 
simple, while Lanse and Evelyn are hot- 
house products, artificial a 

“ Oh, T. Lorrimer! ” came in indignant 
protest. 

“T don’t mean consciously so; they are 
genuine of their kind,” Ffloyd amended. 
“But it’s an elaborate, hypercivilized 
kind, a natural artificiality. They are 
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drawingroom ornaments. They may do 
something clever and ingenious, but they 
won’t be great.” 

“He hasn’t heard our third act yet,” 
said Lanse; “ he doesn’t know.” 

“ And how about my mother?” asked 
Cameron. 

“Your mother,” interposed Paul, “ is 
an artist, and a lady, and the heart and 
center of Us.” 

“ And she’s a bully Alfaretta,” added 
Ffloyd. Charlotte rose seriously, and 
bowed her thanks. 

“ Well, here’s what I’m thinking,” Cam- 
eron said: “why can’t I make some 
money, too? I’ve had loads of education 
—solid chunks of it; and I can’t just loaf.” 

“But there’s no especial hurry, is 
there?” asked Ffloyd. “ You’ve only been 
here a few weeks.” 

“T know; but when you have an expen- 
sive young mother on your hands 43 
Cameron began loftily, then ducked his 
head behind a defensive elbow and peered 
around it at Charlotte. 

“Ungrateful cub,” she commented. 
“ What can you do, any way? Where does 
your talent lie?” 

“T might pose as a model,” Cameron 
suggested. “Don’t you want to do a 
young Greek god, Paul?” 

“< Goliath at sweet sixteen’ would be 
more appropriate,” Ruth commented, 
while they all laughed at the great, over- 
grown figure drawn up Apollo fashion. 

“T could use those big shoulders of 
yours,” Paul said, studying him critically. 
“ They’ve got the look of youngness and 
strength that I want for one of my iron 
workers. Bring them down, if you like.” 

“ What’ll you give me?” the boy asked. 

“Cameron!” protested his mother. 
“T’m ashamed of you. It’s quite enough 
if Paul wants you to do it; you ought to 
feel very much honored.” Cameron was 
entirely unabashed. 

“ Not much,” he declared. “ Honor be 
hanged. I want to earn money.” 

“You miserable little screw!” said 
Paul. “T’ll give you fifty cents an hour.” 
“Ts that what you generally pay?” 

“Yes; and it’s a lot for a scrub model 
that doesn’t know anything.” 

“Cash down at the end of each sit- 
ting?” 

Paul nodded. 

“ All right, then, it’s a go; ” and Cam- 
eron leaned back complacently. 

“Well, I never supposed,” said his 
mother disgustedly, “that I’d live to see 
a son of mine driving such a bargain. 
Cameron, you’re not one of Us. You don’t 
belong. You’re a sordid, unsensitive 
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—- I wish you wouldn’t encourage 
im. 

“T didn’t suppose I had, exactly,” Paul 
returned mildly. 

Cameron’s shoulders went into business 
at nine the next morning, to his great ex- 
citement. Paul did not require a rigid 
attitude, and loafing in a pleasant studio 
began to seem a very desirable way of 
earning one’s living before the morning 
was over. 

“And the beggars get fifty cents an 
hour just for this!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt isn’t all just this,” Paul returned. 
“ Wait till you’ve had to pose for a disk 
thrower or a boar fighter or a Flying Mer- 
cury, if you want to know what backache 
and leg cramp are. I’ve seen models a 

There was a knock at the door, the off- 
hand patter of accustomed knuckles. 
Cameron, in a sudden anguish of mod- 
esty, grasped a table cover and flung it 
around his bare shoulders while Paul went 
to the door. A tall girl with rough, short 
hair, and a painting apron of many hues 
covering her from neck to feet, stood 
frowning in on them. There was a cer- 
tain gaunt beauty about her, and a dis- 
quieting look of wilful power. 

“Paul,” she began abruptly, “that 
beast of a model has failed me again. I’ve 
simply got to have one today. My stuff 
is promised for tomorrow. Don’t you 
know any one who could help me out?” 
Paul considered. 

“T could perhaps get Dougherty for 
you,” he finally suggested; “that red 
haired chap, you know.” 

“ Too old,” objected the girl. “I want 
a young fellow.” 

“Ts Barnes engaged?” 

“ Oh, but he’s such an ass! He stands 
like a block of wood and doesn’t help one 
a bit. I want—say, that isn’t a bad look- 
ing model you have there. Is he any 
good?” The clear voice made no pre- 
tense at a decent lowering, and Cameron, 
hugging his draperies, turned away, 
blushing furiously. She studied the back 
of his head with cool interest. 

“He’s a trifle ungainly, but I rather 
like him,” she said. “Is his time all 
taken?” 

“Well, I have him for the next few 
mornings,” said Paul, biting his lips, 
“ond I fancy his afternoons are—en- 
gaged.” 

“ Are they?” she demanded. Cameron 
faced her reluctantly. Her voice was as 
compelling as a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Why, I—I’m afraid so,” he said un- 
comfortably. 

“ Look here,” said the girl; “if you can 
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come to me for a couple of hours this 
afternoon, I’ll pay you double rates—a 
dollar an hour. You’re not worth it, but 
I’m in a strait.” Cameron looked desper- 
ately at Paul, who wickedly refused to 
help him out, and was so plainly enjoying 
the situation that a gleam of defiant mis- 
chief came into the boy’s eyes. 

“ Why, yes, ma’am, I think I can man- 
age that,” he said gravely. 

“ Oh, see here——” began Paul. 

“T won’t fail you, sir; I'll be here just 
as usual,” interposed Cameron deftly; 
and shook a threatening fist when the girl 
was not looking. 

“ That’s good,” she said. “I’m on this 
floor, five doors down. I hope you’ve 
a fairly good suit—though it doesn’t much 
matter. Paul, you’ve saved my life.” And 
she went out, leaving a momentary silence 
behind her. Then Cameron began to 
dance with clumsy abandon, using the 
table cover for a scarf. 

“Double rates, by jingo!” he exulted. 
“Watch little Willie get rich!” 

“ But you’re not going to do it?” pro- 
tested Paul. 

“Oh, I’m not?” commented the boy. 
“You wait, that’s all.” Then his voice 
became insinuating. “TI say, Paul, you 
wouldn’t be a low down telltale and spoil 
it, I know. It’s just this one day. I give 
you my word I’ll tell my mother all about 
it when I’ve the money in my hand; but 
if she knew now, she might annoy me. 
You'll keep dark, won’t you?” 

“Well, of course it’s none of my busi- 
ness,” said Paul reluctantly. “ But—I 
don’t know—Irene Potter isn’t just the 
woman for a kid like you to She’s 
all right, but she has strange, pessimistic, 
brutal theories. I’d hate to have you iy 

“Oh, I’m the dust under her feet! ” 
said Cameron blithely. “ She won’t bother 
about me. Now come on and finish my 
low neck. Double rates! Oh, my!” 

Cameron was inwardly shivering with 
joy and excitement when he knocked at 
the ground glass door bearing the name 
of “ Irene Potter” in severe letters. Miss 
Potter opened the door for him, and gave 
a curt nod of approval at his clothes. 

“ That will do nicely,” she said. “ Just 
sit down a minute while I get this canvas 
ready.” 

He looked around with interest. The 
room had dull red walls, against which a 
litter of casts and sketches seemed to have 
been flung with savage energy. The furni- 
ture had the same air of having been 
roughly pushed into place. It was an 
angry room, splendid in colorings, but 
uncheerful and unfriendly. One of Char- 
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lotte’s posters hung like a red flame near 
the door, and Cameron paused before it 
in boyish pride, hoping she would say 
something. As she did not notice, he 
finally ventured a half timid: 

“ This is nice.” 

She looked up. 

“Um,” she said. “It’s a McLean pos- 
ter—Charlotte McLean. There’s nice 
feeling in it—she knows how to handle 
colors; but the drawing’s rotten.” 

Cameron flushed angrily. 

“T don’t see it,” he said shortly. 

“ Naturally; for you don’t know any- 
thing about it,” was the cool answer. 
“ Look at that leg, from the knee down; ” 
she measured it off with a pencil; “and 
now from the knee up. The proportion is 
all off. Can’t you see?” 

“The big magazines all take her work. 
She has all she ean do,” he said between 
his teeth. 

“ Oh, the magazines! ”—with a shrug of 
contempt. “ What do they know?” This 
heresy was too much for Cameron. He 
stood sulkily silent. She gave him a curi- 
ous glance. 

“Why are you so vehement?” she 
asked. “ Do you know Mrs. McLean?” 

“ Why—yes. She—she has been very 
kind to me,” he managed to say. 

“Yes, she would be. Sit down here, 
please. Cross your knees and lean back— 
that’s right; you have intelligence. She 
has the traditional kind heart that you 
read about—it’s almost extinct. Turn 
your head a little to the left—not quite so 
much—that’s it. She is also very much 
in love with the sculptor you posed for 
this morning. Please don’t move! You’ve 
spoiled the pose.” 

Cameron struggled to his feet, very 
white. 

“T’m going. It isn’t true,” he stam- 
mered. “ You shan’t say such things.” 
His voice broke, and quick tears came 
into his eyes. 

“My dear boy!” She laid down her 
brush in amazement. “I’m not defa- 
ming the good lady. She has all the vir- 
tues. In time, no doubt, she will marry 
the wise and beautiful Paul and live hap- 
pily ever after. I speak with all respect.” 

“She won’t!” he broke out angrily. 
“She isn’t! It’s a lie!” He turned and 
fumbled blindly about for his hat. Miss 
Potter laid a compelling hand on his arm 
and led him to the divan. He resisted for 
a moment, then flung himself down and 
buried his face against a cushion. 

“T know,” she said, standing over him 
with folded arms. “It hurts like the 
devil. I’m sorry; but you’ve got to face 
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it some time, and you might as well now. 
She is a woman over thirty, and you’re a 
boy. Don’t you see how impossible it 
is?” She paused, but he made no answer. 
“ Oh, people never marry when they care 
like that!” she went on bitterly. “You 
care and care and care—first for one, then 
another; and finally, when you’ve no care 
left in you and the fire is dead—you 
marry.” 

There was a long silence. Then Cam- 
eron lifted himself up, dragging the back 
of his hand across his forehead. There 
were dark spots on the red pillow. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he said drearily. “It’s 
—something different. Do you mind if I 
go?” She frowned impatiently. 

“ Can’t you stay, just two hours? You 
know I’ve depended on you; and my work 
has to be in tomorrow. Don’t you think 
you can?” 

Without a word, he took his former atti- 
tude, altering it to suit her directions, and 
sat motionless with eyes on the floor while 
she worked. She glanced at him curiously 
in the pauses and started several times to 
speak, but decided not to. At the end of 
two hours she laid down her brushes, 
went behind the screen, and, coming back 
with a two dollar bill in her hand, held it 
out to him. 

“Thank you,” she said. “ You’re the 
best model I ever had. I'll give you all 
the work you want. I’m sorry I—blun- 
dered, you know.” He looked straight up 
at her, all the boyishness gone out of his 
eyes. 

“T don’t want it,” he said, motioning 
the money away. He was gone before she 
could protest. 

Paul’s door stood open as he passed and 
he heard a whistle of invitation, but he 
hurried on, and, without waiting for the 
elevator, plunged down the eight flights 
to the street. There he-turned to the 
north and began to walk at a furious pace, 
his eyes fixed doggedly ahead. 

Charlotte waited dinner for him half an 
hour, then ate in lonely state, realizing 
with a sense of surprise “how forlorn she 
must have been all those years without 
him. She was a little uneasy, but sup- 
posed he was with Paul until that young 
man himself came in. He had expected 
to find Cameron giggling over his two dol- 
lars and his escapade, and his mother, half 
disapproving but wholly amused, ready to 
laugh at it all over again. When he heard 
that the boy had not come back, he looked 
troubled, but said nothing. It was nine 
o’clock when they heard his step in the 
hall. Charlotte went to meet him. 

“You bad boy,” she said. “I’ve been 


quite worried about you. Come in and 
give an account of yourself.” He paused 
in the doorway on seeing Paul, and the 
color rose in his face. 

“T’m tired. I think I’ll go to bed,” he 
said, turning away. “I’ve just been on a 
long walk.” 

“ But, dear, aren’t you well? Don’t you 
want any dinner?” 

“No, nothing—I’m all right,” he an- 
swered, avoiding her eyes. “Good night.” 
A moment later they heard the key turn 
in his lock. 

“T knew I ought not to have let him,” 
Paul exclaimed; and he told what he knew 
of Cameron’s afternoon. 

“Trene Potter—oh, yes,” said Charlotte 
slowly. “An evil genius sort of a girl. 
I met her at a luncheon once, and she 
criticised your Nimrod; whereupon I rose 
and slew her. I was violently excited, I 
remember. The idea of her daring to! 
But, Paul, how could she have upset the 
boy so?” 

“ Oh, she always makes trouble; just to 
breathe in the same room with her is dan- 
gerous,” he answered irritably. “She’s 
storm incarnate. Confound her! ” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t believe it’s anything. 
He will sleep it off.” Charlotte’s tone was 
anxious, in spite of her words. “ Perhaps 
he’ll tell me in the morning. Is he going 
to sit for you again?” 

“Why, I suppose so,” Paul answered, 
getting up to go. “ He was hilarious all 
this morning. I wish I didn’t feel so to 
blame.” 

“ There’s no gaining man’s estate with- 
out growing pains,” said Charlotte with 
a sigh. “Good night, my dear. You’re 
such a comfort, Paul! ” 

Cameron did not go to the studio in the 
morning. After a very silent breakfast, he 
left the house and wandered aimlessly 
about the park till noon, crushed under a 
burden of shame that he would some day 
smile to remember, but that now blotted 
out every other feeling except a terrible 
sense of loneliness, of being thrown aside. 
He went back at luncheon time, utterly 
tired out, but when he found Paul seated 
at the table in his place, talking earnestly 
with Charlotte, he turned and went out 
again without a word. 

The two looked at each other in real 
alarm. 

“That is no little boy trouble,” said 
Charlotte. “TI tried and tried this morn- 
ing to make him tell me, but I couldn’t 
get within miles of him. Paul, we must 
find out.” 

“T’m going to,” he said, rising. “Tl 
come back later. 























He went straight to his own building 
and knocked on the ground glass door 
labeled “Irene Potter.” 

“ Come in, Paul,” she ealled lazily. She 
was lying back in a big chair with her fin- 
ished drawings propped up in front of her, 
studying them through a haze of cigarette 
smoke. 

“ Good stuff, aren’t they?” she said, in- 
dicating the pictures with her cigarette. 
“ Much too good for that stupid magazine. 
I suppose they’ll kick at the price, as 
usual.” Paul came and stood directly in 
front of her, leaning on a chair back. 

“ Trene,” he began, “ you know that boy 
that posed for you yesterday!” She 
nodded with a slight frown. “ What did 
you do to him?” Paul demanded, looking 
straight into her eyes. 

“ Why,” she said with a shrug, “I per- 
formed a very necessary surgical opera- 
tion—though quite unintentionally. I 
don’t deserve any credit.” 

“ Trimmed off a few illusions?” 

An angry spark came into her eyes. 

“ Not in the least. I merely made a 
casual remark about a woman—with 
whom, as it turned out, he is in love. I 
couldn’t have foreseen that, exactly.” 

“Tn love!” Paul exclaimed. “ What 
nonsense, Irene! He’s a boy, an infant. 
He’s not in love with any one. I know it. 
Who was the girl?” 

“Not a girl at all—a lady who does 
posters, and frequently gets out of the 
elevator on this floor.” A startled look 
crossed Paul’s face and his eyes turned 
involuntarily towards the crimson poster 
by the door. She nodded. 

“What did you say of her?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing derogatory. 
you know better than any one, Paul 
Her eyes challenged his and he would not 
lower them, though he knew he had turned 
white. “Surely you’re not pretending 
you think it’s a disgrace for a woman to 
be in love with a man?” she pursued tem- 
perately. “ You’re not going back to that 
silly convention?” 

He turned away abruptly, but at the 
door he paused. 

“ That was her son,” he said, and went 
out. He heard her break into a startled 
laugh as he shut the door, and the color 
surged up into his face. He half turned 
back, then went on to his own rooms. 

“ What’s the use,” he muttered. “She 
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couldn’t understand. Oh, good God!” 
Charlotte was sitting idly by the fire, 
too troubled to work, when Cameron came 
in again. 
“Well, little boy?” she said, holding 
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out her hand to him. He came and leaned 
against the fireplace, his eyes on the coals. 

“Mother,” he said, “I want to go to 
work—I don’t care what or how. This 
posing was just fun, of course. I want 
to do some real work, if it’s only as an 
office boy. I hope you won’t object?” He 
tried to make his voice cool and formal, 
but for all his efforts it trembled a little. 

“Not if you want to, dear,” she said 
quietly; “but we’re not hard up now— 
we have more than we spend, with what I 
earn. Did you think we were?” 

He knelt down and began to stir the 
coals. 

“But things may not stay just the 
same,” he said, trying to speak casually. 
“ You might—marry, or something. That 
would ” He broke off abruptly. 

“ Marry! ” exclaimed Charlotte in such 
genuine amazement that his face betrayed 
a little start of joy. “ Marry? My dear 
boy, I’ve no intention of doing any such 
thing.” He turned and met her eyes for 
the first time that day. 

“Oh, mother, truly?” he exclaimed, 
laying both his hands on her knees. 

“ Truly, my dear child! How could you 
have taken such an idea?” 

He leaned up against her and laid his 
face on her hands. “Oh, gee!” he 
breathed. Then he gave a little laugh. 
“T’m so glad,” he explained. 

“ You take life rather hard, little boy,” 
she said regretfully. “I’m afraid you’re 
one of Us, after all! Would it be so very 
dreadful to you? ” she added after a pause, 
her eyes on the fire. He nodded, with a 
long breath. ‘ 

“ Well, dear, I never will while you feel 
that way. You may be perfectly certain 
of that,” she said cheerfully, stroking his 
hair. But there was a little look on her 
face that he would remember and under- 
stand years later. One comes slowly to 
the discovery that thirty five is not the 
middle age it once seemed, and that youth 
and the zest for life do not always end at 
the traditional limits. 

Paul came in that night, to find Ruth 
and Lorrimer already there, and Cameron 
in uproarious spirits. He looked a ques- 
tion at Charlotte, who smiled reassur- 
ingly. 

“ Tt’s all right,” she said to him. “ The 
poor child had a nonsensical idea in his 
head, but it’s gone now. Youv’re pale to- 
night, Paul.” 

“ And youre tired,” he answered. The 
sympathy of his voice brought a sudden 
look of tears to her eyes. 

“Oh, Paul,” she said again, “ you’re 
such a comfort! ” 
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SOME DRESSING ROOMS OF STAGELAND. 


What do the players do with themselves 
during the time of a performance when 
they are not actually on the stage? In 
the case of women stars, the time is chiefly 
occupied in changing their costumes; and 
some of the rooms in which this was done 
last winter are pictured in the present 
issue of THE Munsey. 

A dressing room behind the scenes is 
much more than the mere name implies. 
A woman of society would not think of 
receiving male visitors in her boudoir, 
but the women of the stage do this often 
enough, especially on an important first 
night, when interviewers for the morning 
papers desire to tell their readers just 
what the star’s sensations were at the mo- 
ment when the fate of her new piece was 
trembling in the balance. Distinguished 
statesmen and other important visitors 
sometimes enjoy the same privilege. Ad- 
miral Dewey, for instance, was “ taken 
behind ” to meet Anna Held while she was 
playing in “ Papa’s Wife.” 

Some of the most virulent quarrels in 
stageland have broken out on the subject 
of dressing rooms. To obviate anything 
of this sort, during the run of “ The Girl 
From Up There,” at the Herald Square 
Theater, a special room was built for Vir- 
ginia Earl, constructed out of old pieces 
of scenery, on the very stage itself. Edna 
May had the star room, but Miss Earl was 
too important a personage to be asked to 
mount the iron stairway; so a compromise 
was effected by the erection of the special 
apartment. It was a makeshift, truly, 
yet it strongly resembled the dressing 
room shown in the first act of “ Zaza.” 
The canvas walls were covered with pale 
blue cretonne, and the floor strewn with 
dark hued rugs. At the farther end stood 
the dressing table of cherry, covered with 
a pattern of lace over light blue silk, and 
surmounted by an oval mirror. To the 
left was another mirror—a cheval glass, 
framed in white and gold. Miss Earl 
contrived to find room for a comfortable 
wicker rocker and several small cherry 
chairs and tables. 

Edna May’s room may be considered 
typical from its picturesque disorder. On 
the long shelf is a chaotic disarray of 


grease paints and cosmetics, rouge paws, ' 
puffs and eyelash quills, French powders 
and oriental creams. The floor is strewn 
with lingerie of silk and lace, stockings, 
tights, high heeled slippers—all left just 
where the wearer stepped out of them. 
And there are other costumes everywhere 
—on tables, trunks, chairs. The carpet is 
covered with white canvas, and a border 
of the same material skirts the wall, as a 
protection from the drippings of the make 
up box. The chairs are of white enamel, 
and on the tiny white and gilt table rests 
the crown worn in the first act of “The 
Girl From Up There.” <A couch runs 
along the opposite wall; at its head stands 
a cheval glass, and near the glass a trunk 
marked “London.” All of Miss May’s 
toilet articles are of ivory or silver, costly 
trophies, many of them, of her triumphant 
eareer in England. In making up she 
wears a pale blue silk dressing gown, 
which is thrown across the trunk while 
she is on the stage. 

Viola Allen’s room at the Republic is a 
glow of color. With its crimson carpet, 
its abundant palms and ferns, dark green 
against a dazzling whitewashed wall, and 
its rich red velvet hangings—all bathed 
in electric light—the tiny dressing room 
is delightfully cozy. A myriad bulbs 
among the palms and ferns produce a 
fairy-like illumination. Miss Allen’s 
room, like Miss May’s, is without a regu- 
lar dressing table. A long shelf covered 
with white towels runs along the left wall, 
and here, seated on a low cherry chair 
cushioned with a brocade of gold and dark 
red satin, Miss Allen makes up.. Behind 
her, ranged along the wall on pegs, hang 
the costumes ahich she wears in “In the 
Palace of the King.” Red velvet por- 
tiéres shut off an antechamber containing 
a wash basin and cupboard. An elabo- 
rate writing desk, above which hangs a 
portrait of Mrs. Le Moyne, is, save the 
chair on which Miss Allen sits, the only 
article of furniture in the room. 

Large, airy, and comfortable, Annie 
Russell’s room at the Lyceum has little 
about it to suggest the regular theatrical 
apartment except the squares of white 
canvas that protect the dark carpet, and 
the make up shelf along one side of the 
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wall. Three long windows look out on 
Twenty Fourth Street, only one of which 
—that near Miss Russell’s dressing table 
—is curtained to shut out the light. Pink 
paper paneled with flowers covers the 
walls, and the furniture, which is abun- 
dant, is all of dark wood. A long mirror, 
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smart airs and dainty graces of the petite 
actress who makes up there. It is a small, 
square room, directly off the stage. The 
walls are whitewashed, and white canvas 
covers the floor. Against this unbroken 
whiteness, dazzling in the electric light, 
costumes scattered about in dainty dis- 












































“ANNIE RUSSELL’S DRESSING ROOM AT THE LYCEUM HAS LITTLE ABOUT IT TO SUGGEST THE REGULAR 
THEATRICAL APARTMENT.” 


From a photograph by. Byron, New Vork. 


a chest of drawers, and a massive ward- 
robe, which might pass for your grand- 
mother’s if you did not peep at the cos- 
tumes inside, occupy the side of the room 
along which the make up shelf runs. A 
cabinet of ebony, inlaid with mirrors, and 
laden with bric-a-brac and photographs 
prettily framed, stands upon the opposite 
side. Near by is a large roll top desk, 
and a telephone by which Miss Russell 
can communicate with all parts of the the- 
ater. Above the mantel shelf are ranged 
photographs of herself in various réles. 
A lounge drawn up before the open fire- 
place adds a final touch to the air of solid 
comfort which pervades the room. 

Edna Wallace Hopper’s tiny dressing 
room at the Casino is redolent of the 


array, silks and satins of pink and yellow 
and pale blue; bright colored satin slip- 
pers; garlands of artificial pink roses 
looped along the wall from peg to peg— 
all this stands out in brilliant relief. A 
low dressing table of oak occupies one 
side of the room, on which are a number 
of massive, silver backed toilet articles— 
even the make up brushes are costly with 
silver ornamentation. There is no make 
up in sight; it is all put away in the draw- 
ers of the dresser as soon as it is used. 
Beyond a multiplicity of tiny mirrors of 
every possible design, and a sprinkling of 
silver ornaments, there is little attempt 
at embellishment; indeed, there is small 
room for unnecessary things. On the 
walls hang a few pictures; a photograph 
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VIOLA ALLEN’S DRESSING ROOM AT THE REPUBLIC—“A MYRIAD OF BULBS AMONG THE PALMS 
AND FERNS PRODUCE A FAIRY-LIKE ILLUMINATION.” 


From a photograph by Byron, New Vork. 


of Mrs. Hopper’s mother, and a four in 
hand driven by a gentleman of race track 
renown with whom the little actress’ name 
has been much coupled. 

It is the charm of Mary Mannering that 
she is essentially a woman’s woman. It 
‘was the charm of her room at Wallack’s 
during her last New York engagement, 
that it was essentially a woman’s room. 
Walls and ceiling were draped with a soft 
pale blue stuff, coming to a loop in the 
center of the ceiling. This pale blue dra- 
pery was pinned over with many congratu- 
latory telegrams, the yellow showing pret- 
tily against the blue. A few pictures 
adorned the walls, nearly all of them 
types of fair women. The dressing table 
also was quaintly draped with the same 
pale blue material. On the wall behind 
was a tall mirror framed in gilt. An oak 
chiffonier, a divan, and an armchair, 
with a few small chairs and tables, consti- 
tuted all the furniture. 


Parting the curtains of blue on the 
right, one stepped into an anteroom hung 
with quaint, flowered chintz. It contained 
a wash basin and a cupboard for costumes, 
so that no garments littered the dressing 
room. Miss Mannering had also a recep- 
tion room, which was furnished rather 
elaborately in massive gilt furniture up- 
holstered in black leather. Long mirrors 
ran from floor to ceiling, an old tapestry 
covered one side of the wall, and all about 
were hung prints of Howard Chandler 
Christy’s water colors. Couches and am- 
ple armchairs lent the place an air of ele- 
gant ease. Here was the desk where Miss 
Mannering answered her correspondents 
at the theater. Numerous small tables 
laden with all the current magazines were 
scattered about the room, while flowers 
and growing ferns were everywhere. Upon 
one of the tables stood a set of dainty tea 
cups and a pleasantly suggestive copper 
kettle. Hither, on matinée days, the 
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members of the company would repair for 
a friendly chat and a cup of tea brewed 
by Miss Mannering. 


In point of luxurious furnishing, 


Amelia Bingham’s spacious, elegant, and 
somber hued room at the Bijou is unique. 
Dark red paper covers the walls, the dark 
floor is polished and covered with rugs of 
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curtains shut out the light; a dado of 
the same material runs about the wall, and 
the ceiling is draped in folds of green silk 
brought to a loop in the center. Miss Mar- 
lowe makes up at a simple dressing table 
of cherry, and this, with a few straight 
backed, armless chairs, are the only arti- 
cles of furniture in the room. 






































JULIA MARLOWE’S DRESSING ROOM AT THE CRITERION—“ AGAINST THE WINDOWS DARK GREEN VELVET 
CURTAINS SHUT OUT THE LIGHT.” 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 


still darker hue, across which is flung a 
tiger’s skin; couch and armchair are of 
dark rose velvet; there are massive jardi- 
niéres filled with red roses. Two long 
lines of electric light, upon either side 
of the lofty mirror that runs from floor 
to ceiling in the center of the wall oppo- 
site the door, illumine the room. Miss 
Bingham’s dressing table is draped in 
white, a soft falling, lace-like stuff, and 
bright with silver toilet articles. To the 
right, upon the floor, stands a water color 
portrait of the actress as she appears in 
“ The Climbers.” 

Julia Marlowe is, with the exception of 
Mary Mannering, the only star in New 
York who is provided with a suite of 
rooms at her theater. Miss Marlowe’s 
dressing room is a very tiny affair. 
Against the windows, dark green velvet 


Lifting one of the heavy velvet cur- 
tains, one steps into the reception room. 
It is a small place, but warm and pleas- 
ant, with its green wall paper, its green 
carpet, and its lounge upholstered in dark 
green velvet bestrewn with bright red 
roses. The furniture is of cherry, with a 
sprinkling of small gilt chairs. In one 
corner stands a cheval glass, and opposite 
a dainty writing desk, unadorned save for 
a row of books. Here, reclining on the 
couch, Miss Marlowe rests for a few mo- 
ments during the progress of the play, and 
here she sometimes remains for an hour 
or more after the performance. The hour 
is usually spent in reading, for the ethe- 
real, girlish Barbara, the romping hoy- 
den Mary Tudor, is a deep student and 
quite dazzles one with her erudition. Wit- 
ness the books upon the writing desk—the 
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AMELIA BINGHAM'’S DRESSING ROOM AT THE BIJOU—‘“ SPACIOUS, ELEGANT, AND SOMBER HUED.” 
From a photograph by Byron, New York. 


poetical works of Swinburne and Brown- 
ing, the “Letters of Thomas Huxley,” 
Bosanquet’s “ History of Esthetic,” and, 
oddly out of place among these somber 
folk, a copy of Pinero’s “ The Gay Lord 
Quex.” 


WANTED—A SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
OF THE AUTHOR. 

“ What fools these authors be!” Such 
a paraphrase of Master Puck’s assertion 
would surely seem to apply to F. Marion 
Crawford, if the newspapers have correct- 
ly reported him. The item in question, 
after mentioning Mr. Crawford’s surprise 
on reading of the success in London ob- 
tained by Martin Harvey in “ A Cigarette 
Maker’s Romance,” goes on to say that 
Mr. Crawford, after giving an unknown 
playwright permission to dramatize the 
novel about a year and a half ago, pro- 
vided, of course, that he should receive 
his proper share of the royalties, had heard 
no further word about the matter until 
he read of the production in the papers. 

“ Mr. Harvey intends visiting this coun- 
try next season,” Mr.Crawford is reported 
to have said, “and he will undoubtedly 


include this play in his répertoire. Be- 
fore he does so, however, I intend to con- 
fer with him and the dramatist, and make 
the changes I might deem necessary.” 

This from the man who was a chief 
factor in the fiasco of “ Dr. Claudius” is 
really funny. Mr. Crawford admits that 
“ A Cigarette Maker,” so far as he can as- 
certain, is a hit. What changes, then, 
does he want to make? The writer of the 
book is the thorn in the side of the theater 
folk who dramatize it. He is regarded, 
for the most part, in the light of a neces- 
sary evil. “To Have and to Hold” was 
kept back from the boards until the hey- 
day of its popularity was over, by the ob- 
stinacy of the author in objecting to the 
form in which the play was cast. When 
Mr. Crawford arrived in this country, 
long after “In the Palace of the King” 
had scored in its original form, he made 
life a burden for the actors by insisting 
on alterations which certainly were not 
necessary. 

The model novelist from the play- 
wright’s standpoint was Du Maurier. He 
made no attempt whatever to have a say 
in matters of which he was absolutely ig- 

















norant, but simply pocketed his royalties 
and looked happy. 


A GOOD FIT. 

This has been a good season for the 
American playwright, though there have 
been only two of him to carry off the flags 
of victory—Clyde Fitch and Augustus 
Thomas. But these two were a little army 
in themselves, Fitch coming off with three 
hits, and Thomas with two. 
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inasmuch as it implies that the former 
has “arrived.” However, with his threat 
to do Shakspere, Nat leaves behind him a 
big opening for somebody in a field not 
over full. 

Collier was once eall boy at Daly’s, and 
among the parts he played there were 
Simple in “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and a page in “ The Taming of the 
Shrew.” He lost his place through his 








The latter’s farce, “ On the 
Quiet,” has again brought 
occupants to the seats in 
the little Madison Square 
Theater, which, between 
failures from the French, 
a fiasco of Broadhurst’s, 
and a nursery affair with 
Keleey and Shannon, was 
in a fair way to become a 
chronic hoodoo. 
“On the Quiet ” 
wholesome fun—fun 
smacks of the 
soil, and which 


— 





is good, 
that 


nobody has been obliged to purify before 
passing it over American footlights. And 
if the play suits the theater, the star, 
William Collier, assuredly fits the play. 
Mr. Collier himself is inherently droll. 
He has the trick of giving his public some- 
thing to look at as .well as to listen to. 
He has won his way up into comedy from 
team work on the variety stage, and critics 
are already talking of him as a successor 
to Goodwin. This is perhaps more of a 
compliment to Goodwin than to Collier, 
9M 
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GLIMPSES AT THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 
AND THE SCRUBWOMEN’S CHORUS 
IN “MY LADY.” 


skill in impersonations—off the 
stage. It is related of him that 
he was one night imitating Mr. 
Daly for the edification of his fel- 
lows in the greenroom when that 
gentleman suddenly descended 
upon the group. 

“H’m, h’m, Collier,” he said, 
with the same elevation of the 
chin and thrusting back of one 
arm that had been so skilfully re- 
produced by his mimie, “ you must 
quit these travestyings of yours. 
If you keep on, who knows but 
some day you will be burlesquing 
me!” 

Last season, when Mr. Collier 
was still “ Willie,” he appeared in a com- 
edy of his own writing called “ Mr. 
Smooth.” It was in “ Hoss and Hoss,” 
when he was associated with the late 
Charlie Reed, that he first “ caught on” 
with the public. 


“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD.” 

A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet; in like manner the novels tin- 
kered into plays by that other Rose, Ed- 
ward E., all possess the same shop flavor. 
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To be sure, Mr. Rose is not set down as 


the chief offender in the case of “ To Have 
and to Hold,” as he was in connection 
with “Richard Carvel” and “ Janice 
Meredith,” but Mr. Frohman called him 
in to inject the necessary woodenness into 
the dramatization of Mary Johnston’s 
book, made by one E. F. Boddington, who, 
it appears, is a dramatic critic and a 
friend of the author. The result is a 
patchwork quilt of situations, islanded 
in a sea of talk and several acres of paint- 
ed canvas, for much is made of scenic 
effect. 

The play opens very much as the book 
does, and the selection of wives by the 
colonists makes a spirited episode. Sure- 
ly, though, there is grim if unintentioned 
humor in the remark of the governor from 
the church steps: “ Men of Virginia, here 
be wives for ye. Make your choice, and 
God be with you!” Scene two, labeled 
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SCENE FROM THE TOLL GATE 
ACT IN “LOST RIVER.” 
WILLIAM COURTLEIGH AS BOB, 
ASTRIDE THE GATE—‘‘ WHY 
IS THIS TOLL GATE CLOSED?” 
BOB, THE KEEPER — “THAT'S 
MY BUSINESS.” 


J VEX 























“The Journey to Weyanoke,” is merely a 
showing of three drops, plus calcium ef- 
fects, to indicate various stages of thé 
trip up the river. Scene three, in Ralph 
Percy’s home, with the dialogue taken 
word for word from the novel, is the most 
teuching passage in the whole play. 

Act second, showing the exterior of the 
log fort at Jamestown, sets forth rather 
an effective interpolation in the assump- 
tion by Percy of the réle of governor in 
order to trick Lord Carnal. But from this 
point on the drama moves by a series of 
hitches. Between the fall and rise of each 
curtain there is a hiatus which must needs 
be explained by much tedious talk. Act 
third, laid in the old watch house by the 
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river, ends with the descent of the fugi- 
tives, along with Carnal, into the boat. 
Then comes a long gap, to be filled in from 
memory by those who have read the book, 
and with the aid of imagination by those 
who have not. The fourth curtain rises 
to reveal Percy and Jeremy Sparrow pris- 
oners in the hold of the George. The last 
scene—a perfectly useless one, by the way 
—is laid two stories higher on the British 
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termine whether dramatized books will be 
many or few next season. ‘“ Eben Hol- 
den,” for example, was one of the novels 
whose fate was held in the _ balance. 
“ Alice of Old Vincennes” had already 
been assigned to Virginia Harned. In 
any event, it is scarcely possible that the 
number of book plays will approach the 
avalanche of them on which the new cen- 
tury dawned. The supply of novels that 





SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT OF “ON THE QUIET.” HORACE COLT—‘‘ WHERE IS MY SISTER?” 
MCGEACHY, A BOOK MAKER, SUDDENLY APPEARING WITH A CHORUS GIRL ON EITHER 
ARM—‘‘SAY, GENTS, WOULDN’T ONE OF THESE DO?” 


ship, bringing Percy and Jocelyn to the 
CGeorge’s deck, where they loll over the 
rail with their backs to the footlights 
while a moon accomplishes a rapid transit 
across the stage from the right upper en- 
trance. 

Mr. Frohman went all the way to Lon- 
don to get an actor to play Ralph Percy, 
and he brought over a good looking stick 
in the person of Robert Lorraine, who 
lately served a short term with the Brit- 
ish army in Africa, and another as the 
husband of Julie Opp. Isabel Irving is 
the Lady Jocelyn, but, although she makes 
a pretty picture against the colonial back- 
ground, the part is not suited to her. It 
is said that she undertook it under pro- 
test. The best placed player is Charles 
Walcot as Jeremy Sparrow, the jovial 
parson. He contrives to put into the eve- 
ning almost its only note of genuine en- 
tertainment. 

It was rumored on the Rialto that the 
fate of “To Have and to Hold” will de- 
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sensation ”—a sine qua non 
would not be equal to the 


have made a 
in the premises 
oeceasion. 








FRENCH FARCE AND PARIS THEATERS. 

“The Lash of a Whip,” Charles Froh- 
man’s third attempt this season to make 
a strike with a French farce, may be dis- 
missed with few words. He took it hot 
from the Paris griddle. It was brought 
out at the Nouveautés—the home of “ The 
Girl from Maxim’s ”—on January 10, and 
presented at the Lyceum, New York, on 
February 25. The translator, Theodore 
Burt Sayre, did not even have time to 
find out who were the original authors, 
and so unconsciously named one of the 
characters after his inventor. For, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Frohman’s rules, for- 
eign cognomens that American audiences 
would be likely to find diffieult of pro- 
nuneiation are changed in his adapted 
plays to something equally Gallic but 
less troublesome to the Anglo Saxon 
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tongue. In the present instance, Barisart 
became Poirel, and Cornaillac was trans- 
muted into Duval. 

At bottom the idea of “ The Lash of a 
Whip” is not bad—the husband who 
seeks to hide his peceadilloes from his 
wife by inventing a double for himself, 
whom he is finally driven to personate. 
That he is obliged to stand the inspection 
of such a past mistress in the tricks of 
sportive spouses as the grand niece of 
Seribe, who has read all his two hundred 
odd plays, is an additional stroke of clev- 
erness. If the authors had not felt com- 
pelled to string their piece out to the tra- 
ditional three acts, they might have 
pleased those who like this sort of theatri- 
cal diet. But in the effort to fill the eve- 
ning, they descend to such horse play, 
banalities, and inconsequential happen- 
ings generally, that the spectator becomes 
weary of the whole affair. The repeated 
failures of English adaptations from the 
French are likely to result in a general dis- 
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gust for the output of French comedy wri- 
ters as material for the American stage. 


THE MEANING OF “ A MESSAGE FROM MARS.” 

Haddon Chambers’ newest play, “ The 
Awakening,” his successor to “ The Tyr- 
anny of Tears,” appears to have ranged 
itself alongside the series of failures which 
have fallen to the St. James’ ever sinco 
Mr. George Alexander had his smart Lon- 
don playhouse renovated a year ago. The 
theme of the piece is as unpleasant as any- 
thing English playwrights have turned 
out since the problem play gained its 
vogue, and this is saying much. 

Up to a certain point the story of “ The 
Awakening” reminds one of Pinero’s 
“Princess and the Butterfly.” George 
Alexander has the part of a middle aged 
man of the world, with a young ward to 
bring up. He is carrying on an intrigue 


with a married woman, but suddenly _ 


awakes to the fact that the love of a pure 
young girl is worth more than all else to 
him. Rather a striking 
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OTIS SKINNER AND MRS. LE MOYNE IN BROWNING’S “IN A BALCONY.” 





climax is gained for the 
second act by the news 
from Africa of the death 
of the woman’s husband, 
and her declaration to 
her lover that now they 
ean marry. Alexander 
repulses her with the an- 
nouncement of the plain 
truth about his change 
ot feeling. Later she 
finds out where his af- 
fections are centered, 
and proceeds to tell the 
trusting ward just what 
sort of a guardian she 
possesses. Of course this 
plays havoe with the 
Quexish individual’s 
love affair—till the end 
of the fourth act, when 
the young lady is per- 
suaded to forget and for- 
give. 

Charles Frohman is to 
bring over from Lendon, 
next fall, the play that 
has been running at the 
Avenue Theater since 
November, 1899, called 
“A Message from Mars,” 
and its chief interpreter, 
Charles Hawtrey. He 
impersonates an indi- 
vidual who makes him- 
self so disagreeable that 
his fiancée gives’ him 
back his ving, and de- 
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elares she wishes to have nothing more 
to do with him. Horace Parker, the un- 
pleasant man, then falls asleep, where- 
upon the messenger from Mars comes to 
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SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF “TO 


SYDNEY HERBERT AS THE 


HAVE 


him in a dream. Parker receives the 
stranger rudely, asks impertinent ques- 
tions about his native planet, and mocks 
at the messenger’s assertion that he has 
been sent to earth to work a reform in this 
particular mortal, who stands so badly in 
need of it. 

But the messenger will stand no non- 
sense. He exhibits his credentials in the 
shape of thunder, lightning, table sha- 
kings, and the prostrating of Mr. Parker 
on the floor. So realistically was one of 
b these falls accomplished on the first night, 
that Mr. Hawtrey’s shoulder was put out 
of joint. The messenger then proceeds to 
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lead Parker about and show him visions 
of himself as other people see him, inci- 
dentally giving him an opportunity to 
help a tramp and assist at the work of 


HOLD.” — 
OF VIR- 


rescue from a fire. In fact, the play may 
be regarded as a sort of inverted “ Faust,’ 


the messenger being Mephistopheles 
transformed into an angel of light. 


Judged by a transeript of its scenes, it 
would appear to be full of cheap sen- 
timentality, not at all likely to take with 
Broadway audiences; and it may be that 
the fate New York meted out to another 
great London hit, “ A Little Ray of Sun- 
shine,” will blast the hopes of its pro- 
ducers. Still, as George Bernard Shaw 
says, “ You never can tell,” and Mr. Haw- 
trey’s excellent work, combined with the 
novelty of the supernatural element, may 
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SCENE FROM THE LAST ACT OF “ CAPTAIN JINKS.” 


THOSE STEAMER TICKETS.” 


carry “A Message from Mars” into 
American popularity. At any rate, Mr. 
Frohman has booked ample time for it at 
his Garrick Theater, dating from Octo- 
ber 7 next. 


\ GHOSTLY HIT. 

When a one act comedy is put at the 
end of a bill instead of the beginning, you 
may be sure that it is reckoned to be of 
greater strength than the longer play to 
which it serves as accompaniment. That 
a goodly portion of the public should wait 
to arrive at the theater just in time 
for the after piece is not so pointed a 
commentary on their attitude to the 
“main show ” as their wholesale exit after 
a eurtain raiser would be. It was the 
part of wisdom, therefore, in Mr. Froh- 
man to place “ The Shades of Night ” 
after “ The Lash of a Whip” rather than 
before it. 

Captain Robert Marshall, the recently 
“arrived ” and exeeedingly popular Eng- 
lish playwright, is the author of this little 
comedy, which follows the prevailing bent 
and styles itself * fantastic.” In this ease 





EDWIN STEVENS—™“ COME, COME, MY DEAR, GIVE ME 


ETHEL BARRYMORE—"I WILL, IN EXCHANGE FOR CAPTAIN JINKS !” 


the adjective is certainly justified, for two 
out of the four people in the east are 
ghosts. The playlet is a clever conceit, 
cleverly acted by Elsie de Wolfe and FE. 
M. Holland, as the two spirits, and Grace 
Elliston and Arnold Daly as the descend- 
ants whom they haunt. 

It seems that their ghostships annually 
re€nact a poison scene in which they par- 
ticipated some hundreds of vears ago, and 
on this oceasion they chance to have an 
audience, the young people having sought 
out the haunted chamber in a spirit of 
bravado. Not being visible until mid- 
night, the spirits are literally sat upon 
by the humans, but the ghosts have their 
revenge when the eloek chimes and their 
ghastly presence terrifies both youth and 
maid. They finally manage to soothe the 
couple, the elder Trivett even offering to 
run Lady Winifred through with hi- 
sword, to convinee her that he is really 
harmless. He explains that they are only 
visible on this one night out of the thre: 
hundred and sixty five, between midnigh! 
and eoeck erow, the exact length of thei: 


stay “depending altogether upon th: 

















THE STAGE. 


yeoster.” They then enact their tragedy, 
with naive asides to the first audience 
they have ever had; and by inducing the 
young people to plight their troth in the 
haunted chamber, they remove the curse 
that has rested on the house of T'rivett 
since the poison episode. 

In gratitude to the phantoms, their de- 
scendants offer them refreshments, and 
they are in the act of partaking of a little 
champagne without body to it, when a 
miserable cock crows, and they are com- 
pelled to vanish through a trap. 

The whole affair is conceived in the de- 
lightful spirit of travesty which Captain 
Marshall employed so happily in 
both “ His Exeellency the Gover- 
nor” and “ A Royal Family,” and 
forms a grateful antidote to the 


purposeless inanities of “ The Lash of 
a Whip.” 
ANOTHER BOOK PLAY TO THE BAD. 

The past season has been disastrous 
enough, even for well written plays. If 
managers wish to discourage theatergoing 
altogether, they only need to offer a few 
more of the type of * Manon Lescaut,” 
with which Herbert Keleey and Eftie 
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Shannon attempted to recoup themselves 
for their losses on “ My Lady Dainty.” 
It was an adaptation of the exceedingly 
indecent novel written in the eighteenth 
















SCENE FROM THE STRAUSS OPERETTA, 
“VIENNA LIFE,” WHICH CONSISTED 
PRINCIPALLY OF COSTUMES AND DIS- 
JOINTED FAMILIAR MELODIES, AND 
WHICH FAILED. 


century by the Abbé Prevost. The 

dramatization was made by Theodore 

Burt Sayre, who is a play reader for 

Charles Frohman, and who ought to 
know a poor piece when he sees one, having 
now quite a record in fiaseces of his own, 
despite his youth. He should be credited 
with some ingenuity in making the theme 
of “ Manon” presentable; but even allow- 
it.¢ for this, the drama has all the sala- 
ciousness of “ Camille,” without a single 
atom of its strength. Events happen for-- 
tuitously, simply to accommodate the 
playwright, who does not even go to the 











trouble of seeking variety in his coinci- 
dences. The dialogue is redundant, and 
of the cheapest type. A serioeomie scene 
in which Manon tries to cheat her land- 
lord at ecards is the best bit in the four 
acts, and would seem to indicate that Mr. 
Sayre has mistaken his line. 
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much more worth even the reduced rates 
at the Broadway were there less of it. A 
dinner with ten courses of bread and but- 
ter and a final one of pie and pudding is 
the sort of thing with which one might 
compare the show. which Jacob Litt has 
presented with a great cast and scenery so 









































SCENE FROM THE LAST ACT OF 
FORGIVE YOUR HUSBAND?” SUZANNE 
IN THE SHAPE OF FE. M. 


As for the acting, Mr. Keleey is woe- 
fully out of his depth as the depraved 
Chevalier, and Miss Shannon is not near- 
ly so well off as she was in “ My Lady 
Dainty.” 

THE MELODRAMA FROM DRURY LANE. 

Four telling situations and fourteen 
sets of seenerv! This is the record of 
* The Price of Peace.” which would be so 


“THE LASH OF A WHIP.” 
“OF COURSE I DO.” 
HOLLAND, 


—COLETTE-—“ DO* YOU INTEND TO 
(JOY OF SAID HUSBAND, 
BEHIND THE SCREEN.) 


realistic that it is almost equal to a trip 
abroad. The wedding in Westminster 
Abbey overtops anything of the sort eve: 
shown on the stage. 

Wilton Lackaye, as the English states 
man who shoots a man dead in his studs 
to save the lives of five thousand soldiers 
in the field, does some of the finest work 
in his career; and the children’s scene in 
convent garden is a gem. 

















Women Who Have Passed as Men. 


BY MARIAN 


A -GURIOUS PHASE ©F 


THE PROBEEM OF 


WEST. 


SEX—HISTORICAL IN- 


STANCES OF WOMEN WHO HAVE FOUGHT THEIR WAY THROUGH 
THE WORLD IN MASCULINE DISGUISE. 


\W/ HLEREVER newspapers go, people 

have been talking of the strange 
case of Murray Hall, whose death last 
January revealed the fact that this ugly 
little eitizen of New York, who had been 
talking polities on the street corners for 
thirty vears, was, In actual fact, a woman. 
Ilall had earried out his supposed sex to 
the letter, marrying, drinking, working for 
Tammany Hall, and running a successful 
business, and had even adopted a daugh- 
ter, who was as ignorant of his secret as 
the rest of the world. Mrs. Hall, appar- 
ently, had entered in the marriage in all 
vood faith, and was afterwards known to 
be unhappy and frightened, but she died 
without betraying her supposed husband. 
As to Hall’s motives for the deception, 
one can only conjecture that she preferred 
the freedom of a man as well as masculine 
opportunities, and quietly took what she 
wanted. 


A WOMAN ARMY SURGEON. 


Other women have done very much the 
same. According to tradition, this was 
true of a surgeon and inspector general 
of hospitals in the British army, Dr. 
James Barry, who died in London in 
1865. It was not until after her death 
that her sex was even suspected by the 
world, though two men had discovered 
her secret years before, when she was very 
illin Trinidad. These two men, who were 
Dy. Longmore (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Longmore) and one of the lieutenants in 
Barry’s regiment,«were sworn to secrecy, 
and kept their oaths. By people in gen- 
eral Dr. Barry was considered an eecen- 
tric and rather pompous, but wholly re- 
spected, member of the medical profession. 
[ler mother was evidently her accomplice ; 
fora Dr. Jobson remembers her as a fel- 
low student at Edinburgh University. 
where she was living in lodgings with her 
inother under the name of James, and 
passing for a boy. It may east a little 
light on the mystery to tell that after her 
death it was diseovered that she had had 

child in early life. Dr. Jobson never 





had the slightest suspicion as to her sex; 
but afterwards he remembered that she 
had persisted in wearing a long coat when 
all the other students wore short shooting 
jackets, that one night she asked him to 
escort her through a rough part of Edin- 
burgh, and that she never could be taught 
to box, instinctively protecting her breast 
instead of striking out. 

Barry was a most insubordinate mem- 
ber of the army when she entered it as a 
surgeon, having a great dislike for re- 
straint or diseipline. She was so unruly 
that she would have been dismissed a num- 
ber of times if it had not been for her re- 
lationship to Lord Fitzroy Somerset. Her 
superior officers learned that there was no 
use in reporting her misdemeanors at 
headquarters, as they were invariably 
overlooked. She was an ugly little figure, 
with a long nose, and a sharp tongue that 
oceasionally got her into trouble. Once 
it led to her fighting a duel with a young 
aide de camp named Cloete (afterwards 
Sir Josiah Cloete). Barry made a dis- 
paraging remark about a woman who was 
visiting Lord Charles Somerset, then gov- 
ernor of the Cape,’and Cloete resented it. 
They fought with pistols, and Barry re- 
ceived a wound in the leg, from which she 
extracted the bullet herself. 

Although she was so. insubordinate, 
Zarry was the strictest of disciplinarians, 
and demanded all the honors due to her 
rank, no doubt making an excuse of this 
to secure privacy. She made a great out- 
ery at having a young subaltern, Lieuten- 
ant Rogers, put into her stateroom on a 
voyage between St. Thomas and Barba- 
does. Every night she would order the 
young man to bed before herself, making 
him get into the top berth, which, as he 
himself says, he did not dare to leave be- 
fore morning on account of a cross terrier 
of the doctor’s, named Psyche, who acted 
as sentinel on the floor. In the morning 
he was unceremoniously ordered to clear 
out of the room while she dressed, even 
when he was suffering the agonies of sea- 


sickness. Besides the dog, she had in her 








cabin several cats of various nationalities 
and a talkative parrot. She also had a 
goat on board—not in her stateroom, how- 
ever—to supply her with milk. 

Barry always made herself agreeable to 
women, but snubbed men unmercifully. 
More than once she got herself into diffi- 
culties by the compromising attentions 
which she paid to married women. At 
mess she would tell outrageous stories of 
her own exploits as a Don Juan. In spite 
of her ugliness, she was very vain, and 
was often seen to adjust her cocked hat 
and to pose before mirrors to see if her 
tunic fitted her without a crease. 

She died suddenly in the night, unat- 
tended, and when a nurse came to lay out 
the body, her secret was discovered. This 
half effaced inscription is on her tomb- 
stone at Kensal Green: 

Dr. JAMES Barry, 
Inspector General of Army Hospitals. 
Died 15 July, 1865. Aged 71 years. 


Notwithstanding these and other known 
instances, women seem to become less ad- 
venturous with every generation. Those 
of the present day do a great many things 
‘that were undreamed of by their grand- 
mothers, but dressing up in men’s clothes 
and going out into the world to seek their 
fortunes is not one of them. There are 
obstacles to such an enterprise nowadays 
which once did not exist, such as the tele- 
graph, which prevents many a person who 
desires temporary seclusion from getting 
it; and a woman who might shoot a uni- 
formed enemy with the utmost composure 
quails before a man in plain clothes with 
a notebook. 

Today, moreover, many active careers 
are open to women, and in these they can 
work off the superfluous life and energy 
that makes an uneventful domestic life 
unendurable, and that used to effervesce 
and spill over for lack of a proper outlet. 
Another reason lies in the fact that we 
have so much more refinement, so much 
less openness of speech, among us that a 
decent woman—and some of our adven- 
turesses have been decent women—would 
tind it hard to accustom herself to mingle 
on equal terms with men. 


WOMEN WHO LUSTED FOR GLORY. 


Perhaps the strongest reason of all why 
the women of today content themselves 
with petticoats is to be found in our atti- 
tude towards war: for it was the lust for 
martial glory that seemed to be the strong- 
est temptation of the women who played 
man jn other countries. The romantic 


glory of war has, in great measure, de- 
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parted; it has no Jonger the poetically in- 
spiring power that it once had; we have 
grown too reasonable not to recognize 
some of its absurdity among nations 
whose strongest tendencies are humani- 
tarian and utilitarian. The stuff out of 
which adventurers are made is not think- 
ing stuff. Yet it is uneonsciously in- 
fluenced by the spirit of the times. In 
other days, a woman might win glory 
where now she would gain only. notoriety. 

Some strange accounts of these femi- 
nine adventurers have come down to us; 
none stranger than that of an English- 
woman named Hannah Snell. 

Those who passed by a certain street 
corner of the English town of Coventry, 
one November day in the year 1745, saw a 
slight and attractive young man idly star- 
ing about him. There was a distinction 
about the figure and carriage that drew 
the eyes of a recruiting officer, who made 
gracious advances in the name of the 
king, and slipped money into a hand that 
closed over it readily enough. 

“ And now for a drink,” said the cor- 
poral. The young man seemed a little 
bewildered with all this, but he drank 
readily enough, and the next day was 
sworn in as a soldier of his majesty King 
George II—who little dreamed that a 
woman of twenty three had offered her 
sword to her country. For this gallant 
figure was but a young woman with ven- 
geance for her purpose, and a full suit of 
her brother in law’s clothes for her pro- 
tection. Hannah Snell’s husband had run 
away with another woman—and Hannah 
Snell intended to find him. 

ITer first few weeks of army life were 
anything but encouraging. Among other 
trials, her sergeant confided to her his 
very evil intentions in regard to a young 
girl—whom Hannah, true to her sex, im 
mediately warned. Painful consequences 
followed, for the sergeant, supposing he 
had been basely rivaled and cut out by a 
young snip of a recruit, saw to it that th 
recruit was punished and disgraced 01 
trumped up charges. The new soldier 
promptly deserted, and, after many peril- 
and adventures,. reénlisted as a marin¢ 
and was drafted to the Swallow, bound 
for the East Indies. She was guided by 
the idea that the farther she fared abroad. 
the more likely she was to meet the per 
fidious husband with whom she coveted «1 
interview. 


HANNAH SNELL AT THE WARS. 


The ehronicle of her times tells us tha 
through her “ natural intrepidity and px 
culiar sprightliness.” she soon became “ 
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DUEL BETWEEN DR. JAMES BARRY (WHO 
WAS A WOMAN IN DISGUISE) AND SIR JOSIAH 
CLOETE—BARRY RECEIVED A WOUND 
IN THE LEG, FROM WHICH SHE EX- 
TRACTED THE BULLET HERSELF. 


THE 


ful purpose. In the siege of Pondicherry 
she plaved a gallant part, coming out with 
eleven bullet wounds in her legs, and one 
in her hip. Fearing the discovery of her 
sex worse than death itself, she concealed 
the twelfth wound, extracting the bullet 
herself in a primitive method that leads 
one to suspect that germs had not then 
been invented, and lay in hospital three 
months for her other wounds without 
arousing a suspicion in nurse or surgeon. 

As soon as she was well, she shipped 
again. Her chronicler, who wrote while 
she was still alive, never lets us forget 
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her high purpose and her distaste for her 
surroundings; but it is to be feared that 
the lady herself sometimes forgot both. 
Jt was entirely to keep her secret, we are 
assured, that “she frequently went on 
shore with one part of the crew or another, 
where her ears were every moment pierced 
through with the most execrable oaths 
that could be invented; neither durst she, 
though the sounds were in reality ever so 
disagreeable to her, show the least disgust 
at their manner of conversation. And, 
notwithstanding she was an eyewitness of 
a thousand unseemly actions of which 
they were too frequently guilty, and which 
almost shocked her, yet, considering she 
was in masquerade and a brother tar, she 
was not only forced to connive at, but 
seemingly to countenance and approve.” 
Well, perhaps. 

Her lack of a manly beard was certainly 
a real trial to her, for the sailors, con- 
temptuous, would “ damn her in their fa- 
miliar way, and stigmatize her with the 
disagreeable title of Miss Molly Gray.” 
She met this cdious title with “a smile 
and an oath,” but resented it so bitterly 
that she resolved to live it down at any 
cost. In consequence, when the ship put 
in at Lisbon, she flung herself ,head first 
into a series of adventures whose nature 
was anything but doubtful. The result 
was all she could have wished. As her 
loval historian tells us, “ Our heroine, by 
thus affecting a gaiety of heart that was 
not sincere, and by acting such parts as in 
secret gave her the utmost disgust, gave'a 
new turn to her character, and her title 
to manhood was no more suspected.” 

Soon after this, the news came to her 
that the “ perfidious Dutehman ” she had 
married had saved her the trouble of mur- 
dering him by getting himself executed, 
and she arrived at Portsmouth a hilarious 
widow, who bunked and drank jovially 
with her sailor companions, made out- 
rageous advances to a widow of less guile, 
then slipped off to London to avoid being 
led to the altar. There she had a warm 
welcome from her sister and the brother 
in law whose wardrobe had played such an 
important part in her life. When she had 
received the money due her for her ser- 
viees to her country, she assembled her 
fellow sailors, and, in a dramatie but un- 
quotable seene, told them her secret. 

“Tn a word, gentlemen, I am as much 
a woman as my mother ever was, and my 
real name is Hannah Snell,” was the tri- 
umphant conclusion. Enthusiasm fol- 
lowed on amazement, and rose to the point 
of an offer of marriage; but Hannah had 
had cnough of matrimony, and they 
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parted warm friends only. The returned 
soldier now became the talk of the town. 
Gallant poems were written about her. 
notably: one beginning: 


Hannah in briggs behaved so well 
That none her softer sex could tell ; 


and very soon she was on the stage, going 
through drill in her regimentals, or sing- 
ing her own history in verse, with no false 
modesty, as the following stanza shows: 


In the midst of blood and slaughter, 
Bravely fighting for my king, 
Facing death from every quarter, 
Fame and conquest home to bring. 
Sure, you'll own ’tis more than common, 
And the world proclaims it, too. 
Never yet did any woman 
More for love and glory do. 


The chronicler leaves Hannah in re 
ceipt of a small pension, and preparing 
to take a publie house for which the sign 
was already ordered a “very able pain 
ter” having agreed to delineate her in 
her regimentals on one side and in jacke1 
and trousers on the other, over the allur 
ing title, “ The Woman in Masquerade.” 
And there she was planning to spend thi 
rest of her days, still in her masculine at 
tire, having lately purchased “a new suit 
of decent men’s apparel as an incontest 
able proof of her aversion to the present 
fashionable hoop.” 


THE ROMANCE OF MARY 


Another heroine of heroic adventure 
was one Mary Anne Talbot, born half « 
century later, whose masculine clothes 
were thrust upon her with no choice of 
her own. She began life as the sixteent): 
natural daughter of Lord Talbot, in th: 
year 1778, and as a mere child was handed 
over to a wreteh of a guardian, who be 
trayed his trust without merey. Having 
terrorized and degraded her, the man put 
her into boy’s clothes, and took her with 
him to the wars as his footboy. When li 
had abused her to satiety, the gallant cap 
tain had her enrolled as a drummer boy. 
and she drummed faithfully through th: 
battle horrors of the campaign in Flan 
ders. Two wounds she dressed herselt 
in her dread of having her sex discovered 
and when her brute of a captain wa: 
killed, she cried. 

A. kaleidoscopic jumble of adventure- 
followed. Onee, to save herself fron 
being carried off by a British press gane. 
she had tc give up her treasured secret- 
sacrifice that seemed to cause her far mo 
suffering than the shattered ankle th: 
hampered the rest of her days. Aeeiden: 
of every kind befell her, and she lived : 


ANN TALBOT. 
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“AND NOW FOR A DRINK !”-—HANNAH 





SNELL, OF COVENTRY, 
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ENLISTING IN THE BRITISH ARMY, IN 


NOVEMBER, 1745. 


best she could on stray charity until her 
death in 1808, at the age of thirty 

Mary Anne Tatbot was throughout a 
victim, very different from a_ sturdy, 
swashbuekling dame whose adventures 
were all of her own choosing, and who 
flourished more than a century earlier. 





Not having a friendly chronicler to pre- 
sent her story, and being no adept with 
the whitewash brush, Mrs. Christian 
Davis comes out of her adventures none 
too well, from a modern standpoint; vet 
the warmth of her [rish temperament, 
her tempestuous affections, and her gen- 
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erous rages, gain her a sympathy that her 
exploits do not in the least deserve. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MRS. DAVIS. 


She was born in Dublin in the year 
1667, of respectable parents, and all went 
well until her husband was earried 
off to Flanders by a press gang, with 
small hope of ever getting back. Poor 
Mrs. Christian went through agonies of 
grief, then disposed of her ehildren in 
various ways, put on a suit of her hus- 
band’s clothes, and enlisted’ for service in 
Holland, that she might find and comfort 
her lord ayd master. Active service, a 
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AFTER TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE BRITISH 
ARMY, MRS. CHRISTIAN DAVIS, OF DUBLIN, 
FINDS HER LONG LOST HUSBAND IN HOL- 
LAND, IN THE ACT OF MAKING LOVE 
TO ANOTHER WOMAN. 


wound in the leg, and a period in a Frenc! 
prison, helped to while away the first year 
The second winter, “ I was in Gorkhan., 
where my grief for my husband bein: 
drowned in the hopes of finding him, | i) 
dulged in the natural gaiety of. my te) 
per, and lived very merrily.” One of | 
diversions she found in laying siege 
the heart of a good and sweet young g¢ 
and winning it with ease. A duel and 
wound followed, and presently M 
Christian drifted back to Dublin aga 
to find her family wanting “ neither hea 
nor the necessaries of life. I found me: 
to converse with them, but I was so mu 
altered by my dress, and the fatigues 
had undergone, that not one of them knew 











WOMEN 


me, which I was not sorry for. The de- 
mand the nurse had upon me, on account 
of my youngest child, being greater than 


suited with my circumstances to. dis- 
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the act of making love to a Dutch woman. 
This grieved Mrs. Christian terribly, as 
she had always been true to him; but he 
explained it away and she forgave him, 











A.. AT THE 


LIEUTENANT HARRY BUFORD, ©. 8S. 


BUFORD, WHO HAD 


BATTLE 
A MOST ADVENTUROUS CAREER 


so 


CALLED LIEUTENANT 
A SPY, WAS A 


BULL RUN- 
AS A SOLDIER 


-THE 
AND 


OF 


CUBAN GIRL NAMED LORETA VELASQUEZ. 


charge, | resolved to remain tncog.:” but 


life for long. 


her warlike spirit could not stand an idle 
After twelve vears of mili- 
iy serviee, she found her husband—in 


though she refused to live with him again 
until some time later, when her sex was 
discovered through a severe wound she 
received. After this she took off her uni- 
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form and became a roystering, plunder- 
ing, thoroughly disreputable camp fol- 
lower, doing all her fighting on private 
lines. Her husband was killed, ut she 
married another soon afterwards, who 


<— 
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was sheer love of fighting that caused her 
to leave her home in Cuba and enlist in 
the Southern army in our own Civil War. 
She began her career by a secret marriage 
with a young American officer in 1856, 


a... 








MURRAY HALL VOTING AT A NEW YORK ELECTION 


—HALL WAS LOCALLY WELL KNOWN AS A POLITICIA> 


FOR THIRTY YEARS, AND ONLY HER DEATH REVEALED THE FACT THAT SHE WAS A WOMAN. 


also was killed. The third lived to 
back to Dublin with her, where she sup- 
ported herself and him by keeping a beer 
and pie shop. She finally died at Chelsea 
Hospital at the ripe old age of one hun- 
dred and eight, if the reeords are to be 
believed. 
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A CIVIL WAR HEROINE. 


Loreta Velasquez was among the last 
of the woman adventurers of whose ea- 
reers we have records, using the word ad- 
venturer in its literal sense to mean one 
who sets out in quest of adventures. It 


when she was only fourteen years old 
Afterwards, when the war broke out, sh: 
persuaded him to leave the Union army 
and join the South. She was, as she tells 
us, “perfectly wild about war,” and wa- 
consequently most indignant when li 
wouldn’t let her enlist with him. Sh 
controlled her impatienee until he had 
gone to join his regiment, and then sli 
ran away to New Orleans, in a suit o! 
his clothes, which she padded in an am: 
teur fashion. These pads were so hot and 
uncomfortable that she went to a tailor in 
New Orleans, a surly old fellow with 




















tendency to mind his own business, and 
got him to make her some pads of wire 
netting. She fastened these under her 
arms by means of shoulder braces, thus 
giving her figure the necessary square 
look and neutralizing in a degree the size 
of her hips. 

She found it easy to learn little mascu- 
line ways, and says that the only reason 
her disguise was ever penetrated was be- 
cause she became too confident, and when 
her apparatus of wire pads got out of 
order, she left it off. Mme. Loreta de- 
seribes her disguise with some minute- 
ness, but she makes no mention of certain 
phenomena. appearing in a picture of 
Lieutenant Harry Buford, her nom de 
guerre. In this the dashing young officer 
is displayed in a magnificent black mus- 
tache and imperial! 

Her first step, after fitting herself out, 
was to raise a regiment of recruits and to 
go with these to Pensacola to join her 
husband. He, like a wise man, recogni- 
zing that further opposition was of no use, 
and doubtless, now that the step had been 
taken, having some appreciation of the 
romantic interest of the situation, turned 
to and helped her drill her soldiers. Un- 
fortunately, he was killed shortly after- 
wards by the bursting of his own carbine. 

Lieutenant Harry’s first battle was Bull 
Run, and she apparently enjoyed it huge- 
ly, the lust to fight being strong within 
her. She says that no man on the field 


A MUTINY. 
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fought with more energy and determina- 
tion than she did. She found the excite- 
ment so congenial that she could not en- 
dure the inaction following the battle, and 
so resolved to fill the gap with a little 
work as a spy, this career supplying dan- 
ger enough to suit even her needs. <Ac- 
cordingly, she assumed female dress and 
was ferried over the Potomac by a negro 
one freezing cold night, arriving safely 
in Washington. Here she renewed her 
acquaintance with officers in the North- 
ern army, whom she had known before 
the war, and finally returned to the Con- 
federate lines with some valuable infor- 
mation. Later in the war, she became a 
blockade runner for a short time, and un- 
dertook several dangerous missions, such 
as communicating with prisoners in 
Northern prisons and making plans for 
their escape. In these her double person- 
ality was a great help to her. 

Her editor remarks that in the course 
of her varied eareer as soldier and spy, 
she found time to be married three times 
and to give birth to four children, which 
is manifestly an impossibility, unless we 
include the three children who were born 
and died in Cuba before the war. Several 
times her sex was discovered, once be- 
cause of a severe wound in her arm, but 
she always escaped to some other section 
of the country and took up her masculine 
eareer there. After the war, she went to 
California as a miner 


A MUTINY. 


I CALLED my thoughts to the long day’s work : 
Groaning and clanking their chains they came, 
Drilled to diligence, cowed and tame. 

None might tarry and none might shirk. 


I saw them start on their clinking task, 
Sullen, but never a rebel glance: 
My eyelids faltered, and lo, their chance ! 
The brooding mutiny dropped its mask. 


One slipped forward and drew the lock— 
Falling of tool and shiver of chain— 
Out they fled in the warm gray rain, 

Eastward and westward, a vagrant flock. 


Conscience and duty, I summon their wrath, 
Bid them round on the mutineers, 
Harry them back with their pointed spears, 
Track them hotly by road and path. 


But it’s weary hunting for thoughts astray : 
My eyes see only the fallen tools, 
The sweet gray rain and the empty stools—- 
And the closing down of an idle day. 





Griswald North. 















The Truth About the Bachelor Girl. 


BY WINIFRED SOTHERN. 


THE FALSE GLAMOUR THAT HAS BEEN THROWN AROUND AN 
INDIVIDUAL WHO IN REALITY IS MERELY A SINGLE WOMAN LIV- 
ING ALONE IN A CITY IN ORDER TO WORK THERE. 


OF all the fakes of the present day, the 

bachelor girl fake is the most per- 
sistent. The plain fact that the bachelor 
girl is merely a single woman of small 
means, pursuing an art or earning her 
living, is known but ignored by a delusion 
loving world, which insists, without re- 
gard to the facts of the case, on puffing her 
condition as a happy blend of gaiety, free- 
dom, and romance. 

In the world’s eye, she is in a perpetual 
state of Welsh rabbit and “ Oh, girls!” 
Her one room apartment is a mass of de- 
lightful contrivances whereby her gowns 
inhabit the window seat and her frying 
pan the bookease. When she makes the 
gleeful discovery that she has only thirty 
cents with which to get through the week, 
she perches on her table and consults with 
her chum, and then they dine so hilarious- 
ly on toasted crackers and cheese that 
those condemned to roast beef and pud- 
ding in the family circle feel a little 
cheated in their life’s allotment. 

In due time, of course, she marries one 
of the many thoroughly desirable young 
men who daily besiege her castle of free- 
dom. These are some of the adjectives 
that have hovered about her course like 
attendant butterflies: jaunty, winsome, 
mischievous, gay, arch, trim, trig, saucy, 
pert, and—God forgive us all!—bohemian. 


HOW THE MYTH HAS GROWN. 


This roseate view of her state has been 
so persistent that it has come to affect the 
bachelor girl herself, the genuine article, 
who might never have discovered the 
charm of her condition if it had not been 
pointed out to her daily and weekly by 
enterprising journalism. She began to 
swagger a trifle, to play the part assigned 
her, to refer self consciously to the chafing 
dish informality that marked the distinc- 
tion of her good times. 

“You'll find us terrible bohemians,” 
she would boast, her claim to that title 
being based on the fact that she fried 
chops in her bedroom and did not always 
wash the dishes. “ This is Liberty Hall; 
every one does just what he likes here,” 





grew to be her stereotyped idea of enter- 
tainment, and if a guest put his feet on 
the window sill, or took a nap on her 
divan, she felt that she was achieving the 
popular ideal. The thicker the tobacco 
smoke grew in her one room, the deeper 
she breathed satisfaction, and nothing 
gave her such a sense of being the real 
thing as to know that she could smoke a 
cigarette just as if she liked it. 

When she went back home to visit, the 
dawning bachelor girls of the locality 
discovered in her corroboration of all they 
had read—never dreaming that she was 
but a product of that same reading. All 
the freedom and gaiety of the great city 
seemed to shine through her novel slang, 
her audacious opinions, her tales of lively 
suppers where the glasses were supple- 
mented by tooth mugs and one spoon did 
for three. 

“ That’s life,” they sighed, and fluttered 
their rudimentary wings harder than ever, 
yearning for the glitter with a force that 
spoiled all their daily life, even though 
they lived where there was room for gar- 
dens and babies and sunshine and all the 
truly living pleasures about which the 
bachelor girl does not say much. 

For those who have struggled their way 
to the city, nothing need be said; they 
know all about it now. But for the sake 
of those who have not yet achieved what 
they call freedom, this bachelor girl fake 
should be exposed with a strong hand. 
All the silly glamour that space writers 
have shed on the subject must be aban- 
doned for an honest view of her life as it 
is, not as she would like it to be. 

However she may be named and adjec- 
tived, the bachelor girl is, after all, but a 
single woman living alone in a big city. 
in order that she may work. And she docs 
work, day after day, from light till dark. 
in sickness and in health, with few com- 
forts and many obstacles, and only her 
own good pluck and the world’s foolish 
envy to help her through. 

Sometimes at night, after eight hours 
of labor and a fifty cent dinner of dubious 
quality in a tearing, crowded clatter; 

















when the heat comes feebly up the regis- 
ter, and the bad light tries her eyes, and 
her landlady’s cabbage glides insidiously 
under the door and through the keyhole, 
the glamour of her bachelorhood wears 
very thin. If the girls at home could see 
her then, there would be less overcrowding 
ot the large cities to bewail. 


THE BACHELOR GIRL AND MATRIMONY. 


Feminine nerves complicate her diffi- 
culties. Nine tenths of the successful 
women, the women who have done real 
work and whose names are her goad and 
spur, acknowledge to one another, “ Wom- 
en were never meant for careers.” Those 
who are still in the first excitement of 
accomplishment will cry out against this, 
for it is not recognized till the spring has 
begun to weaken a little from over use. 
And those whose careers consist largely 
of loud talking will meet it with angry 
contempt. But the women who have 
worked to the limit of brain and tempera- 
ment, as the creative worker must to live 
and achieve, know that however the femi- 
nine organism may develop in the future, 
it is not quite fitted, today, for the burden 
it is so eager to. assume. 

As to the charge that the free life makes 
a girl unwilling to marry—this is pure 
theory, and utter nonsense. She may pre- 
tend it does; that is part of the game. 
She may even wish it would. But there 
is a traitor in the camp that always fights 
on the other side. Every woman above 
twenty seven knows that, and smiles to 
herself at the occasional flutter that is 
raised concerning the emancipated woman 
and matrimony. 

She may become a little harder to suit; 
but, on the whole, even that is doubtful. 
That she stays in her single state is large- 
ly due to the fact that possible men are 
quite as searce in the domain of the bach- 
elor girl as in the life domestic. 

Of course no eager pilgrim to the city 
is going to believe that. Why, its streets 
swarm with splendid young Americans, 
and she will soon be in the thick of it. 
She has talent and courage and plenty of 
laughter, and she isn’t so bad to look at. 
Very well; let her glanee back after four 
or five years, and see just how many men 
have erossed her path in the rushing lone- 
liness of city crowds; how many have 
paused to come again; of these how many 
were, on the whole, as désirable as the 
Tom and Dick she patronized at home. 

If she can honestly point to more than 
one or two, or even as many as that, she 
has had luck on her side. She will meet 
floating, irresponsible good fellows, new- 
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comers ice cold with ambition, cranky, 
irritable talent—but the standard, normal 
man, if he exists at all, belongs to other 
spheres than hers. 


THE PRICE SHE PAYS FOR FREEDOM. 


As to her manners and customs, in spite 
of all that has been written, it does not 
add charm and merriment to life to keep 
the wash basin in the desk and the pickles 
under the bed. It may be humorous to 
tell of, but in daily life it is inconvenient 
as well as sordid. Nothing can be more 
trying than the compact and circumspect 
living necessary when all the needs of a 
home must be met by one room, and ap- 
pearances are a matter of importance. 

An antique clock case will serve as a 
refrigerator, at a pinch, but a good ice 
chest, with no pretenses and no conceal- 
ments, is vastly more satisfactory. An 
impromptu supper, prepared by the host- 
ess on the studio table, may be a pleasant 
affair, but so is a well cooked and prettily 
served dinner in a real home; and the 
hostess would not lament the joys of Bo- 
hemia if she gave up with them the dismal 
pile of sticky dishes that haunts the feasts 
of the impecunious. 

The bachelor girl goes freely through 
the city at any hour of the night with her 
latch key in her pocket, and perhaps she 
boasts of it, but in her secret heart she 
knows that it is very much nicer to be 
taken solicitously home and tucked into 
her own front door like something worth 
a little extra trouble. The good comrade- 
ship she enjoys with men is valuable and 
attractive, but there are times when even 
that loses some of its charm, and presents 
an unflattering aspect to her reluctant 
honesty. 

All this will probably be taken as argu- 
ment against girl bachelorhood. No 
doubt, if some one were to tell the frank 
truth about married life—which no one 
ever will, except Mr. Howells—his words 
would be looked on as a warning against 
matrimony. For all that, to be a wife 
and to be a girl bachelor are both very 
good things, entered into wisely. 

Pages could be written on what a woman 
gains with the freedom to live her own 
life in her own way. There is no desire 
to ery down the real value; only to take 
off the false glamour, to call a warning to 
those who see what they will gain, but 
have no conception of what they will lose. 

Work and freedom alone are perhaps 
worth the price the bachelor girl pays: 
only let her in all honesty recognize that 
there is a price before she sets out for the 
city of her dreams. 
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A Freak of Memory. 


MOMENTS IN THELIFE OF TOM HILLSON. 


BY DAVID H. TALMADGE. 


T° quote the words of old Bill Breen, 

who angled in Roaring River long 
before the danger of being shot in the 
back by Indians was past, and long before 
the wild horse became a rarity in the 
Western country, “ Memory’s a queer fish; 
there’s no one kind of bait that'll fetch 
it every pop.” 

Most people can verify the statement. 
There are few who have not at one time 
or another had occasion to marvel at the 
eccentricity of the faculty. It goes. It 
comes. A man strives until the perspira- 
tion breaks forth upon him to recall a 
name; but it is only when he has given 
up—when his attention has been diverted 
in another direction—that the name 
comes. And, by the same token, he cannot 
unremember. The process is accompanied 
by largely the same phenomena. He for- 
gets not until he ceases to try. 

Tom Hillson, an adventurous Rhode 
Island spirit, who angled with Bill Breen 
in Roaring River at intervals during the 
late autumn of the old man’s life, and who 
afterwards went home rich, tells a story 
of memory which is not uninteresting, 
and which I propose to retell. It may at 
least serve to perpetuate in a small way 
the wisdom of old Bill Breen, who met his 
death the Lord alone knows how, and who 
lies buried the Lord alone knows where. 

During Tom’s stay in the West there 
was not a day when he did not bring forth 
from a pocket in his shirt a little oilcloth 
‘ase, tied with a soiled blue ribbon, the 
contents of which he placed upon some 
eonvenient altar—usually the shoe box 
which served him as a toilet table—and 
worshiped in the attitude of a heathen. 
It was, of course, the picture of a girl 
that the case contained. 

I have seen the picture, and I cannot 
say truthfully that the face was a beauti- 
ful one; but my opinion is not of the 
slightest consequence. Tom loved her. It 
was for her that he endured the hardships 
he endured and suffered the pains he suf- 
fered. It was the thought of her that kept 
him steadily at the grind. More than once 
would he have flunked—perhaps taken to 
the vile whisky common to that region— 
had it not been for her. 





Tom was a handsome fellow. He was a 
bit sallow of skin, perhaps, but his head, 
with its dark brown hair, would not have 
done discredit to a Greek god; and it was 
set upon shoulders that would have put 
any Greek god of my acquaintance into 
the second class. He was not popular in 
the Roaring River country, for this rea- 
son. The Roaring River folk were preju- 
diced against what they scornfully desig- 
nated “ purty men,” and they had not the 
least delicacy in expressing their views. 
Consequently Tom’s peace of mind was 
broken more or less. If he had manifested 
a disposition to get drunk and to lend his 
efforts periodically towards the elevation 
of Hades, as the others did; if he had 
slapped his dust on the green cloth for 
eard sharps to peck at; or even if he had 
spat strong words and flourished a pistol 
on those occasions when Roaring River 
society strove to entertain itself, he might 
have overcome, to some degree, the feeling 
with which he was regarded. As it was, 
he was only respected wholesomely—and 
detested. 

The leader of Roaring River circles at 
that time was one Snarkey Todd, a gentle- 
man whose past was a dubious blank and 
whose prospects were not encouraging. 
Mr. Todd made it a point to insult Tom 
whenever opportunity presented, and he 
had been known to go a considerable dis- 
tanee out of his way that his sneers and 
taunts might reach Tom’s ears. He 
yearned for the glory and satisfaction of 
shooting up the big booby—the term, mi- 
nus a number of lurid adjectives, by which 
he was pleased to designate that long en- 
during individual. All he wanted was an 
excuse. A slight motion in the direction 
of the hip would have been sufficient. He 
had a purely fanciful grievance to the 
effect that Tom’s claim on the mountain- 
side had been staked by him months prior 
to Tom’s coming; that he had abandoned 
it temporarily; that he was going to have 
it again if he had to wade through gore 
knee deep to get it. This was ridiculous, 
of course. In the privacy of their own 
blankets the ones who listened to his 
mouthings laughed at the idea. Thev 
were prevented by motives of policy from 




















A FREAK OF MEMORY. 


laughing outwardly. But they recognized 
the fact that sooner or later an end would 
come to the bullyragging, and they 
smacked their lips hungrily. 

Tom also recognized it. He went on 
his way silently, curbing his temper as 
best he might, holding communion with 
none but the picture and old Bill Breen, 
and wondering within himself when the 
end would come, and what it would be 
like. To confess the truth, he did not 
quite relish the notion of a pistol battle 
with Mr. Todd, for Mr. Todd’s reputation 
was of a sort discouraging to the novice. 
Mr. Todd’s war history was a succession 
of distressingly accurate cartridge explo- 
sions. The graveyards of at least two 
enterprising Montana cities had become 
other than an empty name by reason of 
Mr. Todd’s deadly cleverness in devoting 
to his own advantage that infinitesimal 
fraction of a second which his opponent 
gave to hesitation, known specifically as 
“the drop.” Yet he was not afraid—for 
himself. He was afraid for the girl in 
Providence. He dismally pictured his 
home going in a condition of hopeless per- 
foration. He saw the tears of the girl, 
heard her wild cries of grief, and was 
saddened much. 

On summer evenings, when the day’s 
work was done, he was given to sitting by 
the door of his shack up on the mountain, 
gazing dreamily at the sunset glow until 
the night closed in, and the great hills 
became to his vision vague giants rearing 
their heads from out a mighty pit of dark- 
ness. There came to him from afar the 
ery of the panther in that hour, and he 
listened with a certain sense of sympathy 
for the answer of the panther’s mate. 
There were times when it was not sound- 
ed, and he was sorrowful and depressed in 
spirit then, for he fancied that the animal 
had met an enemy—an enemy to whom 
had been given no just cause for enmity 
—and had been slain. 

His eyes involuntarily turned to the 
spot in the valley below where a glimmer 
of light marked the settlement of Roaring 
River. The revelry was just beginning 
down there. The vile whisky was doing 
its regular nightly work. The fiddles were 
seraping. The chips were rattling upon 
the tables. And over and through it all 
the eyes of Snarkey Todd were glittering, 
and the soul of Snarkey Todd was thirst- 
ing for human blood. Then Tom shud- 
dered, and, wrapping his blanket about 
him, lay down to sleep. 

One night he was awakened by the pres- 
sure of a hand upon his shoulder. He 
started up violently, clutching for the 
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throat of aman. But the man spoke, and 
he drew a long breath of relief. 

“Youre making your ealls a bit late 
tonight, aren’t you, Bill?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Breen. “ I’ve been 
down to the saloon, givin’ my eyesight 
and my earsight a treat, and I thought I’d 
drop in and tell you somethin’ what I 
learned.” 

“Yes?” said Tom. There was that in 
the old man’s tone which told him that 
his own well being was concerned. “ What 
is it, Bill?” 

“Only this, my boy—you’ve got to 
prove the stuff what’s in you tomorrow. 
They’re comin’ after you in the mornin’ 
—that devil Todd and two or three of the 
others of ’em—and they’re ’lowin’ to chase 
you off the claim. They’re comin’ on 
horseback, and they’re goin’ to bring a 
long rope.” 

“A long rope! Surely they’re not 
thinking of hanging me, Bill? ” 

“ No, they ain’t thinkin’ of hangin’ you, 
as I knows of, but they’re ’lowin’ to rope 
you like they would a steer, and then lead 
you into camp for the poppilation to make 
sport of, that’s all. They was boozy, and 
they didn’t ’pear to notice me sittin’ in 
the corner while they was fixin’ the thing 
up, and consikently you'll have the ad- 
vantage of ’em.” 

“T see. Thank you, Bill.” 

“Not ’t all, my boy. It’s nothin’ more’n 
I’d be done by. Good night.” 

“ Good night, Bill.” 

After the old man had gone, Tom de- 
voted the better part of an hour to delib- 
eration; then he arose and took down his 
fowling piece—a fine double barreled gun 
which he had not once used since leaving 
the East—and cleaned it carefully by the 
flickering light of the candle. 

“Perhaps it isn’t fair to do it,” he said 
to himself, “but I must make good in 
some way for the odds against me. It’s 
war, any way—war and love, and anything 
goes.” 

He smiled grimly as he poured the con- 
tents of two small sacks into the empty 





shells. Then he dozed fitfully till morn- 
ing. He was crouching in the shelter of 


a boulder when Mr. Todd and three bleary 
followers urged their horses up the steep 
incline where the trail left the eanyon and 
crossed a miniature plateau towards the 
lonely shack upon the mountainside. He 
aimed his gun deliberately, a sort of fierce 
elation in his’ heart, at the flanks of the 
nearest horse. The report echoed and re- 
echoed. He fired again, reloading hastily; 
then he stood upright, laughing. 

Three horses, frantic from the sting of 
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salt and pepper in their flesh, were gallop- 
ing madly down the trail, their riders 
powerless to stop them. The fourth, bear- 
ing Mr. Todd, was rushing across the pla- 
teau to the canyon edge. Tom heard 
plainly the mutterings of the rider as he 
bent his strength upon the bridle rein. 
He heard a sound—where it came from he 
could not tell at the time—like the hiss- 
ing of an enraged serpent.* He saw the 
horse stop, forelegs rigid, trembling, and, 
drawing his pistol from its holster, he ran 
forward. 

“Hands up! ” he called. 

Mr. Todd dropped from the saddle, his 
face livid with passion, his eyes glaring. 

“ Hands up, if you please! ” 

The bully looked into the steady muzzle 
of the pistol, shrugged his shoulders, and 
slowly raised his hands. 

“This time the drop is on you, my 
friend. I want—hands up!—ycu to swear 
that you won’t mix in my affairs any 
more. I want you to leave me alone. 
Swear now, or as sure as there is a God 
in heaven, Ill kill you!” 

Tom was in earnest, and Mr. Todd knew 
it. Mumblingly and with abominable 
grace, he took the oath. It was the bitter- 
est moment of his life. 

“Now go!” Tom motioned with his 
weapon in the direction of the settlement, 
and the humiliated ruftian went. 

It was but an incident. Tom was aware 
that Mr. Todd’s notion of honor was pecu- 
liar, and that the oath would in no wise 
act as an impediment to murder if a 
favorable opening presented. He was 
vastly relieved, a few days later, when the 
news came to him that Mr. Todd had de- 
parted for parts unknown. <A modest 
stranger and a tiny silver plated revolver, 
working in perfect unison and with amaz- 
ing swiftness, had called his last bluff. 

Two years passed, making three since 
Tom had seen the girl; and one day, hav- 
ing sold his mine for the comfortable sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
he donned a white shirt and hit the trail 
for New England. He sent no word of 
his coming. He had a not uncommon 
weakness for surprising people. 

He arrived in Providence. The girl was 
not there. She was in the White Moun- 
tains with her family. He ate a meal 
hastily with his own relatives, and rushed 
to the New Hampshire hills; and there 
he found her. 


* Nore BY THE AUTHOR—Tom Hillson told me one day, 
shortly after his marriage, that he had looked up the matter 
of hisses and horses, and had learned that it is not unusual 
for cowboys of the West to use the hiss in subduing a refrac- 
tory or pain maddened animal. Many Western horses-have 


a wholesome dread of rattlesnakes, and a hissing sound, 
seemingly in front of them, will cause them to stop when all 
other means have proved futile. 
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For three days he was superlatively 
happy, and the girl was more so, owing to 
her greater capacity for emotion. And 
then—well, it is not easy to describe the 
feelings of a chap who, after years of 
ceaseless toil and deprivation, and of con- 
stant yearnings, sees that for which he has 
strugg zled, that which means everything 
in life to him, passing from him. I doubt 
if there be words to do the trick. 

It happened on the fourth morning. 
Tom had some messages to send off, and 
he had left the girl at the hotel, to go to 
the railway station. He was to walk for 
the sake of the exercise, and she was to 
follow with the buckboard and the wiry 
Western horse which he had sent to her 
for a present on her birthday. They were 
to ride home together the longest way 
around. 

He reached the station, filed his de- 
spatches, paced the platform a number of 
times, glaneed at his watch again and 
again, and finally decided that something 
had oceurred to prevent the girl from 
coming. The thought was sufficient to set 
him off at a swinging gait towards the 
hotel. 

He had passed the spot known loeally 
as the Devil’s Gorge, where the road runs 
upon a shelf, with the cliff rising high 
upon the one side and the precipice falling 
sheerly away on the other. It was a pretty 
spot. The night previous he and the girl 
had leaned over the railing there, hand 
in hand, the moonlight flickering through 
the leaves upon the jagged rocks and the 
foam white waters of the little stream far 
below. And as he emerged from out the 
shadow of the cliff and began to ascend 
the long hill beyond, he saw that which 
turned him sick with horror. 

The girl was coming with the horse and 
the buckboard as had been arranged—no, 
not precisely as had been arranged, 
either, for the horse was running away. 
She was coming, the light buckboard 
bounding from one side of the road to the 
other, the lines dragging upon the ground, 
almost certain death awaiting her at the 





gorge. 
Tom saw all this at a glance, and waved 
his arms, shouting incoherently. He 


could do nothing to save her. There was 
not time. So he waited, a paralysis upon 
mind and body—waited to see her whom 
he loved pass from him forever. 

He was conscious of no definite sensa- 
tion during that terrible moment. He was 
unaware that a sound issued from his lips. 
He went forward like one suddenly awa- 
kened from anawfuldream when the horse. 
snorting and trembling, came to a stop not 




















twenty feet distant from where he stood, 
and the girl, limp and very white of face, 
toppled into his arms. It was as a miracle. 

And that night, when they were sitting 
together in a secluded corner of the hotel 
piazza, their hands clasped, her head rest- 
ing lightly against his shoulder, he whis- 
pered to her: “I have cause for gratitude 
such as no man has ever had before. God 
is very good.” 

“Yes,” she said softly, “I, too, am 
grateful. Think, dear, what would have 
happened had you not been where you 
were this morning! ” 

“Tt would have been the same, would 
it not?” he asked. “I did nothing.” 

“But you did,” she insisted; “you 
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I heard it 
And when 


hissed like a steam engine. 
plainly, frightened as I was. 
you hissed, the horse stopped.” 

Tom was silent. He was thinking of 
Snarkey Todd and of a day two years be- 
fore on Roaring River mountain. There 
had been a sound like the hissing of a 
serpent. He remembered now the won- 
drous effect it had produced upon Mr. 
Todd’s frantic horse, but he had given it 
no serious thought at the time or since. 

“T cannot get it quite clear in my 
mind,” he said at last, drawing her closer 
to him. “It is sufficient that the horse 
stopped.” 

“Yes,” she murmured; “it is quite 
sufficient.” 





Oil and 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF 


BY CHARLES BA 


HE other night the social club of which 
I am a member gave a musical and 
literary entertainment, and as chairman 
of the entertainment committee I was de- 
puted to meet the “talent ”—by which 
hideous word the people who make a busi- 
ness of amusing the public in parlors and 
lodges are designated. 

My name is Jones, and the club in ques- 
tion holds its meetings at the various 
members’ houses in the suburban town of 
Cornfield, New Jersey. 

The first of the entertainers to arrive 
was a short, stout, self contained man, 
rather good looking and of pleasing ad- 
dress. 

“ Good evening,” said I. 
of the committee of entertainment. 
you going to help entertain us?” 

He pulled at his mustache nonchalant- 
ly, looked a trifle irritated, and then said 
reluctantly, “ Yes, I’m going to sing. My 
friend, Mrs. Porson, asked whether I 
would do it, and I said I supposed so, if it 
wasn’t to be in the afternoon.” 

I was interested. “ May I ask why you 
object to singing in the afternoon?” 

“Tnterferes with my business, sir. I 
couldn’t afford to have it known that I 
frittered away my time singing at after- 
noon concerts, because a man can’t do two 
things at once, you know.” 

“Oh, then you’re not a professional?” 

His annoyance was evident. 

“Ta professional? Do I look like a pro- 
fessional? No, sir, I’m a business man, 


“Mr. Jones, 
Are 





Water. 
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first, last, and all the time. I sing for the 
pleasure of it, and because I love music, 
but I never made a dollar out of my voice, 
and I never would.” 

“That’s a very noble sentiment. 
I ask what your business is?” 

“TI am J. R. Dunk, inventor and sole 
manufacturer of the Dunk Venetian 
blind. Oh, no, there is nothing profes- 
sional and nothing Bohemian about me. 
I make my living honestly by hard work; 
I sing for relaxation. If I hadn’t hap- 
pened to know Mrs. Porson, I never would 
have been here to sing tonight.” 

“Well,” said I, “I am sure that the club 
will appreciate it. May I ask your full 
name and the titles of your songs, so that 
the reporters may be told?” 

Mr. Dunk shook his head, and a con- 
temptuous smile hovered around his firm 
and shaven upper lip. 

“ Now, don’t you bother about the re- 
porters on my account. I’m not that breed 
of eats. I’d just as soon sass a reporter as 
any other man. Say Mr. Dunk sang some 
songs, if you want to, but the titles won’t 
interest the public, and I’m not adverti- 
sing my blinds by my voice. There is ab- 
solutely nothing of the professional about 
me, never was, and never will be.” 

I assured Mr. Dunk that I would re- 
spect his feelings, and hastened to meet 
another entertainer who came up. 

“ Good evening,” I said. “ Are you one 
of those who have kindly volunteered to 
help us out tonight?” 


May 
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“T don’t know that I could conscien- 
tiously call it volunteering,” said he. “I 
am Richard Abercrombie Wallace, the 
author, and I have been engaged to read 
from my latest book, ‘The Abdication of 
Martha.’ ” 

“Oh, I’m delighted to meet you, Mr. 
Wallace. I read your story in Nipantuck 
with a great deal of interest.” Then, 
with malice intent, I said: “ You’re not 
engaged in business, I believe?” 

“Dear me, no! I should hope not! 
Business men are necessary, but it isn’t 
necessary for me to be a business man, 
for which I thank my lucky stars.” 

Mr. Wallace preened himself before a 
mirror, and I said: 

“Well, I’m sure that if you had gone 
into business the world would have lost 
stories that have lightened its load.” 

“Ah, that’s very nice of you,” said 
Richard Abercrombie Wallace, his hand- 
some features lighting up at my praise. 
“By the way, will this affair be noticed 
by the press?” 

“Oh, yes, and I’m glad that you spoke 
of it. Shall I put down ‘ Readings by 
R. A. Wallace ’?” 

He held up both hands in protest. 
“ Please, whatever you do, don’t put down 
*R. A. Wallace.’ That is worse than mis- 
spelling my name. Richard Abercrombie 
Wallace might be a business man. Be 
sure to write it carefully, as the reporters 
generally make a mess of Abercrombie. I 
shall read ‘The Abdication of Martha,’ 
“A Gray Day at Marseilles,’ and ‘ From 
the Dome of San Pedro’s.’ ” 

It is only fair to say that Mr. Wallace 
(although, of course, Wallace is only a 
name that I have given him) has a wide 
reputation among bookish people, and the 
event proved that Mr. Dunk had a very 
delightful and cultivated voice, which 
might have won him a fortune if he could 
have consented to become a professional. 
Thus much before I introduce the two 
and leave them to talk. 

“Oh, by the way, I’d like you two 
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brother artists to meet,” said I. “ Mr. 
Dunk, this is Mr. Richard Abercrombie 
Wallace. Mr. Dunk is going to sing for 


tist,” said Mr. Dunk, after he had shaken 
hands with Wallace. “I’m not a barber 
or a bootblack, and the name ‘artist’ 
doesn’t sit well on me. I’m a business 
man, pure and simple, and I’m only sing- 
ing here tonight to oblige Mrs. Porson. 
Are you also a business man who is obli- 
ging, Mr. Wallace?” 

The “ismay of the author was delight- 
ful to behold, it was so genuine. 

“T am Richard Abercrombie Wallace,” 
said he, in a tone which implied: “ That 
gives my history up to date.” 

“Well, what do you do, sing or play?” 

“T am an author,” said Mr. Wallace, 
with a dignity that was sublime. “ Did 
you imagine that I was a dry goods man ? 
Oh, I beg pardon. I believe you said that 
you were in business. I wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings for the world.” 

“No, I’m not a dry goods man, and 
I’m sure I don’t see how you could hurt 
my feelings. But if I rubbed the raw by 
not knowing the particular profession you 
follow, I hope you’ll excuse me.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Wallace, with 
studied stiffness, “ but a professional man 
like myself never likes to be taken for a 
mere—that is, for a man of business.” 

“Well, I can’t understand that atti- 
tude,” said Mr. Dunk, with some heat, 
“for I give you my word I have all my 
life looked down on people who use their 
talents professionally.” 





Just then, to my great regret—for, 
being a man of leisure myself, I could 
enjoy both sides of the discussion—Mr. 


Dunk was asked to open the program, and 
the two did not have another chance to 
talk; but if ever two men exemplified the 
paradox of looking down at each other 
from tremendous altitudes, those two were 
Mr. Dunk, business man, and Richard 
Abercrombie Wallace, author. 
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BOOK. 


Lire, I have made a book of my mistakes ; 
Regret hath clasped, and sin hath blotted it ; 
And in it are my blunders clearly writ. 


And therein do I find much knowledge hid— 
Wisdom that layeth hold of every sense 
With the strong grasp of past experience. 


And would you study with me? 


Nay, my friend, 


Not one may read and benefit thereby 
In all the world, not one—save only I. 





Theodosia Garrison. 
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THE LOVER'S BALLAD. 


Be bold, be bold, queen of my heart, 
In writing how love grows apace; 
Nor deem it told with better art 
By faltering eyes and flushing face. 
For shyness is an ancient grace ; 
Who wears it lags an age behind. 
Proclaim your love to all the race— 
And bear a publisher in mind. 


On you be laid no silence spell, 
Nor let your words trail off in tears; 
Ilold language good enough to tell 
The breathless rapture blent with fears. 
Love’s halting speech of bygone years 
Is out of date, my dear, you'll find. 
Count heart beats till the round world 
hears— 
And bear a publisher in mind. 


And lest a line should go astray 
Make carbon copies of each one; 
For lovers have just now their day; 
Let us make hay while shines the sun. 
Our duty we shall not have done, 
To opportunity we’re blind, 
If of this wealth we garner none, 
Nor bear a publisher in mind. 


L’Envoi. 


Princess of all my days and dreams, 
Unto my pleading pray be kind. 
Pour out your love for me by reams, 

And bear a publisher in mind. 


THE BLEMISH IN « RICHARD ’’—It 
is the “Abbot of Milo” in Maurice 
Hewlett’s “ Yea-and-Nay.” 


The Abbot of Milo is a distinctly an- 
noying individual. The Abbot of Alilo is 
the supposedly defunct gentleman to 
whose records Mr. Hewlett is constantly 
referring in order to help him out with 
his job of writing “Richard Yea-and- 
Nay.” 

Now, it is all very well when an author 
affects to find a whole story in the ar- 
chives of the Due de Plorny, or among 
the personal effects of some educated Scot- 
tish shepherd with a turn for romancing, 
and, having found it, merely edits it. 
Then the tale, once started, flows along 
without hitch, and the figment of the au- 





thor does not jar the nerves; but in 
“Richard Yea-and-Nay ” the impression 
is created—purposely, but not to the tale’s 
advantage—that Hewlett is unable to 
cope with his subject single handed. 
Whenever he wishes to tackle a difficult 
problem he lugs in the abbot’s records, 
and then flings a little nosegay at himself 
with the remark: “ My, I couldn’t have 
done that to save my soul! Handy things, 
those abbots! ” 

Sometimes a well meaning man tries to 
tell an anecdote. He starts and runs 
along smoothly until he comes to a crucial 
point, and then he says: “ Let’s see, Jim, 
you were there, what did she say then?” 
And Jim, only too happy to have a finger 
in the pie, takes it up and runs along for 
a while, until the first man interrupts him 
with: “Oh, yes, I know now—wait, let 
me tell it!” Then he runs on a little fur- 
ther, hits another obstruction, and ealls 
in Jim once more. The effect upon the 
listener is anything but happy. 

And the Abbot of Milo is Jim. 

Another reason why the dead monk is 
annoying is the fact that Hewlett himself 
is a master. His style is full of distine- 
tion and charm, in spite of its increasing 
blemishes of mannerism, and you feel that 
he, and he alone, should tell the story, 
without the help of a voice from the tomb. 
He should have digested his abbot before 
setting pen to paper. In this time, when 
predigested foods are all the rage, it is not 
meet that a man with Hewlett’s power of 
assimilation should place the finished 
product and a raw material side by side. 
For even though we know that the abbot 
is really Hewlett, the holy man spoils the 
picture every time he comes before the 
canvas. 


TRIVIALITY IN FICTION—The lack 
of good style in modern popular 
novels, and the burden of insignifi- 
cant conversation. 


Attentive readers of what are called 
the successful novels of the last two or 
three years must have noticed the strange 
fact that these books are devoid of any 
pretension to a style of writing. Com- 
pared with any fiction that hitherto has 
won equal praise or equal vogue among 
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the discriminating, the best of these mod- 
ern efforts seems a crudely wrought thing. 
In all of them there is a certain jerkiness, 
a hurry and jumble of sentences, that 
tries the souls of those who like to find in 
their book reading some change of literary 
diet from the hashed up and dislocated 
utterances of the daily newspaper. 

Often there is strong interest in these 
books; often the situations are exciting, 
if improbable; but never is there any lit- 
erary distinction, any sense of perspective 
or of word power. Take any novel of 
which in the last two years as many as 
two hundred thousand copies have been 
sold—that being the test, apparently, of 
merit in fiction—and see if this is not so. 
Make count, for instance, of the trivial 
and insignificant conversations, the pas- 
sages that have no bearing on the plot 
and that in no way illuminate the char- 
acters, the sentences without use or value. 
The sum is likely to be astonishing. The 
following is a fair example of a common 
and artless practice: 

When Richard awoke the next morning the sky 
was overcast; a fine rain was falling. 

“T think,” said Richard later to Harold, witha 
laugh, “ that I shall stay at home today.” 


You read this stuff with wonder, and 
presently discover that neither the over- 
east sky, nor Richard’s profound observa- 
tion, nor his laugh that seems perennial, 
has any connection with the story, or in- 
deed any meaning—except, possibly, that 
it may not be at all superfluous to make 
it clear that Richard knew enough to stay 
in when it rained. All are words, words, 
words flung in (it is charitable to think) 
to fill out a requisite number of pages. 

Style seems to have departed from the 
race of-writers, and its place to have been 
taken by gabble worse than that of the 
space men. Or has the newspaper so af- 
fected contemporary taste that we no lon- 
ger care for anything but headlines and 
a few full faced facts in the story? 


HENRY JAMES AT HOME—The 
expatriated American author’s new 
house, where he hopes to pass the 
remainder of his days. 

Mr. Henry James has just purchased a 
charming house in Rye, a very old town 
in Sussex near the borders of Kent, over- 
looking the English Channel. Here Mr. 
James says that he hopes to pass the re- 
mainder of his days. 

Rye was one of the old Cinque Ports, 
but trade has long ago deserted it. The 
streets of the little town climb the slope 
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of a chalk down; and on approaching it 
across the marshy flats that surround it, 
it looks as if the hill had been tiled in 
red. Mr. James’ house crowns the ex- 
treme summit. Up to a few years ago it 
was the residence of the mayors of the 
town, and it was only through some legal 
complication that a private individual was 
enabled to buy it. 

The large garden is surrounded by a 
high brick wall, against which fruit trees 
are trained, in the English fashion, in 
order that the heat of the sun baked bricks 
may help them to ripen. In the center of 
the lawn stands a huge mulberry tree, and 
in summer the afternoon tea table is al- 
ways set beneath its drooping branches. 
In a tiny garden house, standing just 
near the long drawingroom windows, Mv. 
James does all his work. He has convert- 
ed the interior into a commodious study. 
Here he sits, by an open window, during 
the lazy English summer mornings, and 
dictates his novels to a secretary. 

The author lives entirely alone. If he 
wishes distraction, he has simply to go to 
the house of some neighbor to find it; but 
Mr. James is not a sociable man, and his 
time has been so entirely devoted to his 
art that his interest in actual life is meas- 
ured only by the degree in which he ean 
use it to aid the development of his work. 


MAETERLINCK THE MAN — The 
writer of symbolic plays is a strong, 
handsome person who adores nature 
and moonlight. 


Maeterlinck, the Belgian writer, who is 
well known to Americans through trans- 
lations of his work, is a very interesting 
study. Any preconceived idea of him is 
almost sure to be different from what he 
is in reality. From reading his plays one 
would imagine him a very morbid man. 
while in appearance and manner he iv- 
sembles nothing so much as a health) 
minded young German. He is tall, strony, 
handsome, with square shoulders, long 
legs, brusk mustache, and short, stiff, 
blond hair. His steady blue eyes look fair 
and square into the center of things. Ile 
is a great walker, and is almost always 
to be scen at certain hours striding 
through the streets in a long gray mackiu- 
tosh and small, round German hat. 

He adores nature, and has a special ten- 
derness for moonlight. Indeed, it is said 
that he often opens his window, draws up 
a chair, and gazes for hours, speechless, 
at the moon. Once, in the midst of a rajit 
contemplation, a friend entered his room, 




















and asked Maeterlinck what he was doing. 
The young writer turned abruptly and 
answered : 

“Little sketches of the superficialities 
of life—little adulteries—little sins— 
seen from the moon, how trivial it all 
must seem! ” 


BOSTON AND THE YOUNG GIRL— 
The city of Minerva makes strenu- 
ous effort to restore a deposed literary 
censor. 


One of the most interesting revelations 
afforded by-the recent publication of the 
Boston Public Library’s index expurga- 
torius—a publication rich in innocent 
amusement for other communities—is 
that the young girl still exists as the si- 
lent monitor of novelists. 

It has been assumed that Boston did 
not care so much as might be about the 
young girl. The modern Athens seemed 
so abundantly supplied with old girls! 
And besides, it has been held that art for 
art’s sake, and not art for the sake of 
pedagogies and ethies, was the watchword 
in the Hub. But the reading committee 
has shown how mistaken the world may 
be concerning its neighbors—even the 
fairly well advertised neighbors. 

The ecommittee—a body of public spir- 
ited women serving their town as liter- 
ary censors without money and without 
price-—decided that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s “ Eleanor ” must not stand upon 
the library shelves, because “it is full of 
uncertain notes, because it comes eut of 
an unsettled mind. Jt would not be good 
for girls. They would be casting about 
for Manistys, as girls of a bygone time 
looked for Rochesters.” 

Was there ever before such care of the 
young? Not only must there be no pages 
which could cause the dewy eyes of the 
young girl to veil themselves beneath lids 
and lashes, no words which could eall a 
blush into her pearly pink cheek, but there 
must be no words which come out of an 
unsettled mind, none to arouse mental 
Vagaries in her, none to send her forth 
seeking the brooding Manistys of the 
world! 

If the reading committee were entirely 
consistent, the fiction shelves would be 
filled with works on mathematies—prob- 
ably the only literature which has no “ un- 
certain notes.” And it would really seem 
to the uninitiated, who believe in the sa- 
Ving grace of natural instinct, that young 
cirls might be trusted not to go abroad 
searching out Manistys—unless they went 
with the purpose of exterminating that 
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particularly trying type of egoist wher- 
ever found. 

“Eleanor” was rejected in a fairly 
good company. Mary E. Wilkins’ “ The 
People of Our Neighborhood,” Winston 
Churchill’s “The Celebrity,” George 
Ade’s “More Fables,” Cutliffe Hyne’s 
“The Adventures of Captain Cuttle,” 
Harold Frederie’s “ Gloria Mundi,” Edith 
Wharton’s “The Touchstone,” Maarten 
Maartens’ “ Her Memory,” and a score 
more of successful and amusing books are 
on the list. 

It may have been an interesting dis- 
covery for Mr. Howells to find that “ Their 
Silver Wedding Journey” was consid- 
ered an unsafe or inadvisable selection for 
the much consulted fiction catalogue, but 
that it was smuggled in as general liter- 
ature, along with “ The Etchingham Let- 
ters,” “ Little Novels of Italy,” and “ The 
Voice of the People.” . 

Somehow, after reading the report of 
those publie spirited women who serve 
the city of Boston as readers without 
money and without price, to say nothing 
of discrimination, the envy which other 
communities have felt for the beautiful 
library building on Copley Square van- 
ishes. And a deep regret comes over one 
that Sullivan did not live to collaborate 
with Gilbert in immortalizing the reading 
committee of Boston, together with a pro- 
found veneration for the far seeing wis- 
dom of those who made the emblem of 
Boston the sacred Codfish. 


THE OVER GRATEFUL « JINNEE ” 
—Being an Arabian Nights story 
brought down to modern days. 





People who like their Arabian Nights 
brought down to the twentieth century— 
or at any rate to the nineteenth—cannot 
fail to revel in Mr. F. Anstey’s tales. His 
latest story, “The Brass Bottle,” shows 
how genii who are to aid moderns should 
be instructed in modern needs, and not 
allowed to work their wonders according 
to the methods fashionable in Aladdin’s 
day. 

The brass bottle lay in a London curio 
ease. The young man thought it might be 
a thing to please the antiquarian and 
professorial papa of his inamorata; and 
in an evil moment he bought it. The 
professor found it valueless from an ar- 
cheological point of view, and the young 
man serewed the top off, hoping that a 
Chaldean manuscript or something of the 
sort would come to light. 

But merely an imprisoned Jinnee, 
locked up in the bottle for three or four 
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thousand years, comes forth. The Jinnee 
is so grateful for his release that he loads 
the young man with all sorts of anachro- 
nous favors, such as camels laden with pre- 
cious stones, which stand before his door 
to the scandal of his housekeeper and the 
suspicion of the neighbors. The young 
man is an architect, and his first patron 
wants a country place; so the meddlesome 
Jinnee causes it to rise in a single night 
in the form of a Moorish palace—which 
isn’t at all to the patron’s satisfaction. 

When the unfortunate young man plans 
a simple feast for the professor’s family, 
the Jinnee bustles around and produces an 
oriental banquet with strange comfits and 
fruits. He winds up the agreeable little 
party by the introduction of the custom- 
ary Arabian dancing girl in-national cos- 
tume—or rather lack of costume. 

It is an amusing fantasy, and the final 
liberation of the young architect from 
the too active gratitude of the Jinnee is 
almost as entertaining as the rest of the 
story. 
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THE SLIPPER’S SUCCESSOR—Mrs. 
Gilman thinks “child culture” and 
“infant psychology ” should take its 
place. 


Once upon a time Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson wrote a book on “ Women 
and Economics.” It was a laborious ef- 
fort to prove that existing society is all 
wrong, because woman doesn’t actually 
»arn her living as a wife; and it was one 
of the most amusing books in the lan- 
guage. Mrs. Stetson has changed her 
name to Mrs. Gilman, having married a 
second time, but she clings to her old 
theories just the same. In her latest book, 
“Concerning Children,” she again lays 
down the law upon the subject of ordering 
a household. None will read this book 
with greater interest than Mrs, Gilman’s 
former neighbors. For she has a child, 
and, in a measure, she has lived up to her 
theories. 

She starts gleefully forth with such 
phrases as “child culture” and “ infant 
psychology,” and other things, which she 
plainly thinks should supplant the slipper. 
When she states facts, Mrs. Gilman can 
express them with clever directness. When 
she makes deductions and offers solutions, 
she is funny. She thinks a child who ill 
treats animals should be taken to a chil- 
dren’s hospital, to have its callous heart 
softened. One wonders why this punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon the small 
patients. 

The first step towards the bettering of 
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the present system, or lack of system, sug- 
gests Mrs. Gilman, is for every girl to 
begin to prepare herself for being a mother 
by “a year or two of thorough study and 
practice in the arts and sciences of child 
culture.” She should also “study her 
own profession cheerfully,” for this young: 
person, besides being a mother, is to have 
one of those wonderful professions which, 
in spite of the necessary interruptions in- 
cident to bearing and nursing children, 
will bring her in a good income and ren- 
der her financially independent of her 
husband. In order that she may have 
time for this profession, babies are to be 
put in a public nursery, where they will 
be subject to the very highest influences 
in every direction, both mental and physi- 
eal, and where, of course, their develop- 
ment would far surpass what would be 
possible at home. 

Somehow this does not seem a very at- 
tractive program to the woman who is 
hoping some day to have a husband, a 
home, and children of her own. What is 
the use of a nice soft baby if it is to be 
consigned to a public nursery? And very 
few women are so high spirited as to re- 
fuse to allow their husbands to support 
them. It may be terribly degrading, but 
it is to be feared that it will remain the 
rule for some time to come. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS—The lack of 
human interest in Mr. Allen’s biog- 
raphy of the great Boston preacher. 


Great things have been expected of Mr. 
Allen’s “ Life of Phillips Brooks,” and as 
far as length goes the book does not leave 
much to be added, as the two volumes 
comprise more than fifteen hundred pages. 
A great part of it consists of matter taken 
from Bishop Brooks’ own writings, from 
his letters, his sermons, and from the 
countless notebooks which he earried 
everywhere, and in which he constantly 
put down the many ideas that came to 
him. 

It is impossible to review such a volu- 
minous work adequately here, but one cu- 
rious fact may be noticed in connection 
with it—its singular lack of human in- 
terest. Bishop Brooks was one of the 
foremost preachers of his day, and his 
sermons were characterized by great 
warmth and an impassioned manner; but 
this story of his life leaves us with little 
personal interest in the man, and with 
our hearts untouched. 

Not long ago three of the late bishop’s 
admirers were talking together, and one 
of them spoke of the difficulty of really 
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knowing him. The second, the principal 
of a large girls’ school, said that for sev- 
eral years he had been in the habit of 
addressing her pupils once a month; and 
while his addresses were much liked, and 
were listened to with the greatest appre- 
ciation, the minute they were finished all 
warmth seemed to leave him, and conver- 
sation beeame an impossibility. 

“ Ah,” said the third friend, “ Phillips 
3rooks loved humanity, but not men.” 


VICTOR HUGO’S DOUBLE—How a 
crayon seller of Paris won fame 
and other benefits by his resem- 
blance to the poet. 


Aceording to M. Dollfus, in “ Modéles 
d’ Artistes,” Victor Hugo was spared the 
trouble of sitting for his portrait, and a 
poor crayon seller won a measure of pros- 
perity and fame by the strong resemblance 
between the two. The substitute allowed 
himself, according to M. Dollfus, to be 
photographed for Hugo, and permitted 
uninformed hero worshipers to “ treat” 
him under the delusion that they were 
winning the great man. <A very profitable 
source of revenue was closed to the erayon 
seller by Victor Hugo’s death. 


WOMAN TO THE RESCUE—The 
cause of American oratorical literature 
is not yet lost, since she has gone 
upon the platform. 


from time to time there has arisen 
lamentation over the decline and fall of 
oratory in our publie life. Wherewithal, 
the lamenters have asked, will the reading 
books of the future be furnished, if the 
public men of today make no stirring 
speeches, if the gift of eloquence is 
scorned, and if a mere statistician is 
hearkened to more earnestly and rever- 
ently than the most honey throated, golden 
tongued speaker ? 

Let the alarmists cheer up. The Public 
Woman is still with us. 

What she ean do in the way of graceful, 
moving, impassioned speech making when 
she is deeply stirred has been demon- 
strated twice recently, and with such 
foree that no reasonable person ean fear 
longer for the fate of American oratory. 

On both these historic occasions the 
gentle orator had been presented with a 
loving cup or a bowl by her admiring col- 
leagues—from which fact the high stand- 
ing of the orators may be guessed. Their 
names are withheld only out of regard 
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for their often demonstrated modesty and 
self effacing spirit. 

When the first bowl was presented, the 
recipient stood up and, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, returned thanks. 
“No one,” said the reporter whose high 
privilege it was to be present, “could 
doubt Mrs. Blank’s entire sincerity when 
she said that the moment was one of the 
happiest in her life—to be ranked only 
with the day of her marriage and that 
other sacred hour in a woman’s existence 
when her first born is laid in her arms.” 

Where in the annals of oratory can such 
another peroration be found? 

When the other recipient of a loving 
cup—a defeated candidate for the na- 
tional presidency of some of the innumer- 
able associations of Daughters—took her 
gift, she said in apt and easy response: 

“T would be happy to think that the 
gold of this bowl typifies the gold tried 
by fire and not found wanting, as I have 
been tried, and, I hope, not found wanting 
to be the mother of these superb Daugh- 
ters. The bowl is sunshine coming after 
dark billows, through which I have passed 
safe into the haven where I would be. 

“T return,” she went on, in reference 
to the national convention which had not 
done its duty in electing her, “ not presi- 
dent, but regent, buoyant but not bitter ” 
—a flight into alliterative realms which 
is said to have moved her audience deeply. 

So long as speakers like these remain 
with us, the cause of American oratory is 
not lost. 


‘«sTHE UNKNOWN WRITER ’’—The 
statistician is out .with numerals to 
prove his chances. 


Not long ago a cynical editorial person 
was moved to tell the secrets of his prison 
house. Leaning back in his editorial 
chair, he turned his disheartening, sar- 
donie eyes upon the literary beginner, 
and said, in effect: 

“Put up your pen, little boy, little girl. 
Who wants writing? Go out and make a 
voyage to the North Pole in a rowboat, 
or get a r putation as the best dressed 
woman on two continents, and when you 
have doie these things we shall be glad to 
take your articles on the coast of Green- 
land as seen from a dory, or on the psycho- 
logical reasons why the American woman 
shops in Paris. But as for literature— 
bah, we don’t want it! Timely articles 
by specialists and, ves, a little sprinkling 
of literature from the literary celebrities 
who made their mark before the new rule 
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went into effect; but not from you, not 
from you.” 

Whereupon a wail arose in East and 
West, and the “ unknown,” after they had 
wept, said that it was just as their own 
instinct had always told them; there was 
no use trying to get into magazines unless 
you were famous in one way or another. 

A statistical person read the cynical 
editor’s confession, and proceeded, in the 
cold blooded manner of statisticians, to 
test it. He read the thirteen leading 
American magazines one month, inelud- 
ing on his list three of the heavier reviews 
which might naturally be assumed to bear 
out the timely article and the specialist 
theory of current literature. 

The result of his investigation has been 
printed in the Independent, and it is a 
result which should bring the unknown 
author out of the suspicious gloom in 
which he delights to lurk. It appears that 
of one hundred and eight articles, forty 
five were timely, eighteen were doubtful, 
and the other forty five would have been 
as timely in the reign of Diocletian as to- 
day. Of one hundred and sixty nine au- 
thors represented—the writers of verse 
and fiction being included in the list— 
sixty five were celebrities, fifty three were 
writers of some standing, and fifty one 
were of the class of “ unknowns.” 

Surely, unless the unknowns are going 
to insist that the magazines boycott the 
celebrities and the half celebrities, irre- 
spective of their deserts, they cannot ex- 
pect a better showing than this. 


A POET DIPLOMAT—George Horton, 
former consul at Athens, whose “ Like 
Another Helen” has brought him 
fame. ‘ 
George Horton, the Chicago poet, whose 

recent novel, “ Like Another Helen,” is 

one of the suecesses of the season, was for 
eight years United States consul at 

Athens, and his travels and observations 

in Greece and Crete gave him the mate- 

rial and the vivid backgrounds of his 
story. Horton was an able student of 
ancient Greek when he was in college, and 
on this foundation, after his arrival in 

Athens, he speedily built a mastery of 

modern Greek. 

Besides this advantage, which made him 
very popular among the Athenians, it is 
agreed on all hands that he was an ex- 
tremely efficient consul, his services dur- 
ing the war between Greece and Turkey, 
for instance, and at the time of the Cretan 
insurrection, being particularly valuable. 
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So it is not surprising that he was “ fired ” 
last fall and shipped home, having been 
displaced, we understand, by a Wisconsin 
politician, to whom the duties of the office 
and the language of the country were 
equally Greek, but whose pull was in goo 
working order.. Such is our delightful 
custom in respect to such matters. 

Mr. Horton went home all but broken 
hearted, for being something of a Heller 
in soul, he had thought to live out his 
days in a land that had become dear to 
him. He wrote “ Like Another Helen ” 
for consolation, and awoke to find wiih 
some surprise that it had made him fa- 
mous. The lyrics in it give some idea of 
his poetic side—for he seems to be able 
to dream or to be a diplomat with equal 
facility. 


ANDREW AND THE ANIMALS— 
The versatile Mr. Lang drops into 
thyme concerning the classic fabulist 
and the beasts. 


Andrew Lang, who ean do anything that 
ean be done with pen and ink, has joinc| 
the tribe of writers who celebrate the ani- 
mal world. He has not done so, however, 
after the fashion of Messrs. Kipling, 
Seton-Thompson, and the rest. He has 
contented himself by calling A%sop to ac- 
count for not rendering the work of these 
later gentlemen unnecessary by having 
told the truth about the birds and beasts 
long ago. At any rate, one may so inter- 
pret the little poem in Current Literature, 
if one is beginning to tire of the zodlogical 
school of fiction. 

Mr. Lang pictures /Msop as engaged in 
watching and reasoning about the wood 
people: 


And in the lion or the frog— 
In all the life of moor or fen— 
In ass and peacock, stork and dog, 
He read similitudes of men. 


To which the beasts naturally took objec- 
tion in some very good rhyme as follows: 


“Not ours,” they cried. “Degenerate, 
If ours at all,” they cried again ; 

“Ye fools, who war with God and Fate, 
Who strive and toil, strange race of men 


“For we are neither bond nor free, 

For we have neither slaves nor kings ; 
But near to Nature’s heart are we, 

And conscious of her secret things. 


“Content we are to fall asleep 
And well content to wake no more ; 
We do not laugh, we do not weep, 
Nor look behind us nor before. 





























“But were there cause for moan or mirth, 
Tis we, not you, should sigh or scorn ; 

Oh, latest children of the earth, 

Most foolish children earth has borne ! ” 


They spoke, but that misshapen slave 
Told never of the thing he heard, 
And unto men their portraits gave 
In likenesses of beast and bird. 


TWAIN WANTS A HYMN BOOK— 
But would rather have a dollar and 
a half in cash. 


There has been published a letter which 
Mark Twain recently sent to Andrew Car- 
negie—or is said to have sent, for it is not 
safe to believe all the Mark Twain stories. 
The epistle, whether genuine or spurious, 
ran thus: 

My DEAR CARNEGIE: 

I see by the papers that you are prosperous. I 
want to get a hymn book; it costs a dollar and a 
half. If you send me this hymn book I will bless 
you, God will bless you, and it will do a great deal 
of good. 

Yours truly, 
MARK TWAIN. 

P. S.—Don’t send me the hymn book, send me the 
dollar and a half! 


Mr. Carnegie’s reply does not seem to be 
on record. It would be interesting to 
know just what he would consider to be a 
fitting response to the humorist’s rather 
puzzling application. The hymn _ book, 
Mark expressly fends. The dollar and a 
half he might not care to accept—and, 
besides, the letter was worth more. Pos- 
sibly the public spirited capitalist will 
found a Carnegie Library of Hymn Books 
and offer “Mr. Clemens the post of li- 
brarian. 





ATHLETICS AND AUTHORS—The 
boast of the bluestocking has changed 
in the past decade. 


There was a time when the woman who, 
for fame or mere pelf, wrote stories and 
essays, used to try to counteract the effect 
of her unfeminine performance by claim- 
ing, in the interviews which she was some- 
times good enough to give the public, to 
be the most domestie of mortals. Cookery, 
she would aver, was her delight, and to 
make a meringue upon which her guests 
would smile approval was far more to her 
vanity than to write a sonnet. 

All that has changed now, and the in- 
terviewer no longer finds “ Mrs. Blank, 
the author of ‘The Flirtation of Caro- 
lyn, the book that Mr. Howells has pro- 
nounced one of the most promising of the 
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year,” with her sleeves rolled up to her 
elbows, engaged in the preparation of a 
savory dish of cheese fondue. 

Instead, just as the interviewer enters 
the walk, Mrs. Blank comes across the 
grass with her golf clubs over her shoul- 
ders or with her dogs at her heels. The 
most domestic occupation she permits her- 
self is to romp with her children on the 
lawn. 

A new novelist in the field—Miss Jean 
Mellwraith, whose “Curious Career of 
Roderick Campbell ” is just out—has the 
courage of her tastes, and boldly an- 
nounces that she sets more store by her 
muscular accomplishments than by any- 
thing she may do in the field of literature. 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s love of her 
dogs and of tramping is as well known 
around Boston as her exquisite poetry is 
elsewhere. Ouida’s devotion to animals 
is of the sort that demands an out: or 
life to permit its full expression. Mrs. 
Crane, who is going to finish some of the 
work left incomplete by her husband, and 
who has been writing on her own account, 
is another outdoor woman, and even Mrs. 
Wharton, whose books give no hint of any 
deep seated love of the breezy, external 
world, lives very largely out of doors and 
is photographed with her dogs. 





A TALK WITH BARBARA—Hitherto 
unpublished, and which might be in- 
cluded in the next edition of Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins’ essays in dialogue. 


Barbara came in before breakfast this 
morning, and, dropping down on the floor, 
pulled out her hairpins—a sure sign that 
she had a new problem on hand. I hap- 
pened to be shaving, and started to put 
away my implements in recognition of 
her presence, but she stopped me with an 
abrupt gesture. 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘“ Why shouldn’t 
you goon? What is there in shaving that 
is immoral? I hate absurd conventions.” 

“ But it isn’t pretty,” I objected. 

She went on without heeding me. 

“You're doing the simple, natural, ap- 
propriate thing for this hour of the morn- 
ing. I like people to be themselves. Some 
would say, I suppose, that I should sit 
stiffly on a chair, but when I am more 
comfortable this way, why in the name of 
common sense shouldn’t I stay so?” And, 
taking off her collar, she threw herself 
back on the hearth rug, her hands clasped 
under her head. 

“ But, Barbara, we must have some con- 
ventions,” I urged, slipping on my coat in 
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a casual way so as not to attract her atten- 
tion. Barbara has a horror of what she 
ealls false modesty. 

“They are concessions to human vul- 
garity,” said Barbara sententiously. “ If 
all women were like me, there would be 
no need of conventions.” 

“ But, Barbara, you’re not so bad look- 
ing,” I protested, dropping a newspaper 
carelessly over my shaving apparatus and 
sinking into an armchair beside her. 

She sat up indignantly. 

“Of course I’m not,” she said. Then 
her mood changed. “ And yet I am not a 
winner,” she went on sadly. Men won’t 
run after me! ” 

I leaned forward and took her hand. 

“ You are too proud, my young friend.” 

“T know,” she admitted, leaning her 
head against me. “ When a man comes 
to see me, I tie my hair up in a yellow 
bandana and put a gingham apron over 
my Paris gown, I’m so afraid he’ll think 
IT want to seem attractive.” She rubbed 
her cheek gently up and down on my knee. 
“Even to you, I don’t show my true self— 
my warm, human, impulsive side.” 

I glanced nervously over my shoulder, 
measuring my distance from the bell. 

“And isn’t that conventionality?” I 
demanded with an air of triumph. 

It worked. She jumped up at once. 

“Oh, you don’t understand, you don’t 
make distinctions,” she exclaimed. ‘ Con- 
ventionality means restraint by what 
other people would think. I am restrained 
only by what I would think myself. IT 
am absolutely for myself, by myself, of 
myself. And yet you men would prefer a 
pink and white doll who went to chureh 
on Sunday and let you support her. Oh, 
the blindness of mankind! ” 

She left abruptly, and I heard her slide 
lightly down the bannisters. Poor, troub- 
led Barbara! I sighed for her. Then IT 
discovered a little pile of hairpins on the 
mantelpiece. That meant that she would 
come back. I sighed again. 


EPIGRAMS AND PLAYS — John 
Oliver Hobbes’ new essay at the 
drama shows the inefficacy of 
smart sayings to redeem dull plots. 


That a series of epigrams can make a 
taking play is one of the favorite delu- 
sions of young playwrights. They listen 
to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ -witticisms 
and Mr. Pinero’s sparklings, and they for- 
gct the fact that it is the plot and the 
action behind all this brillianey which 
hold them breathless. 
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The tale of the collapse of John Oli- 
ver Hobbes’ play, “ The Wisdom of the 
Wise,” shows what feeble props epigrams 
are on which to erect a dramatic struc- 
ture. The play was loudly “booed” by 
the gentle Londoners on the night of its 
first production, and even Mrs. Craigie 
herself did not escape the booing. Yet 
the sparkling observations are there, as 
these excerpts show: 

She has made so many experiments that she has 
had no time to gain experience. 

What a man has done bores everybody, but what 
he is going to do is always delightful. 

I hate a man who can love only those whom he 
— He always runs away with his friend’s 
wife. 

It is easy enough to be faithful to some one you 
love; but to be faithful to some one you don’t love 
—that, in my opinion, is true virtue. 

Where is Sarah now? In bed with ice on her 
temples! She may be a woman for a crisis, but we 
have to know it for weeks afterward. 

As a matter of fact, the epigram is a 
dangerous thing to play with. Many or- 
dinarily bright persons have little diffi- 
culty in constructing paradoxical smart 
things, but to express a real touch in one 
striking sentence that burns into the 
memory is a different matter. There are 
few such epigrams, while books and plays 
are loaded with the other kind. 


HISTORY AND POPPYCOCK —A 
biography that gives an injudicious 
mixture of them. 


In the Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s 
recently published biography of “ Com- 
modore Paul Jones,” we read: 

As the Richard drew nearer to the Serapis a 
deep silence settled over the American ship. Even 
over the roughest and rudest among her crew 
crept a feeling of awe at the terrible possibilities 
of the next few minutes. Forced laughter died 
away ; coarse words remained unspoken ; lips foreign 
to prayer found words of belated and_ broken 
petition. 


And much more of the same sort. 

How did the biographer learn that these 
things occurred on the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard? Did the “roughest and _ rudest 
among her crew” put their feelings on 
record? We are forced to the conclusion 
that Mr. Brady’s authority is his own im- 
agination. 

In a work of fiction, matter of this kind 
is not illegitimate, though the cheaply 
sentimental sentences quoted would be su- 
perfluous anywhere. In what purports to 
be a historical work, it is very much worse 
than useless. If Mr. Brady does not un- 
derstand this, he does not know the rudi- 
ments of the historian’s business. 





